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FOREWORD 

By 

SWAMI SWAHANANDA 

Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, New Delh\ 


been a cultural and religious upheaval in the later part of tbe nineteenth century 
in India. After the first war of Independence of 1857 an all round awakening was witness¬ 
ed ’in the country. The British conquerers tigthened their grip on the coqntry and all 
this gave rise to offshooting of different kinds of socio-religious activities or movements beside 
pnderground political activities of the young people. Impact of Western civilization and 
economic advancement also had a telling effect on our educated community. One bad effect 
of it was that Indian began to suffer from inferiority complex about their religion, society, 
customs and culture which they had as a lagacy down the centuries. But Shri Ramakrishna’s 
impeccable, God-intoxicated life influenced thousands of people- His teachings based on im¬ 
personal principles vet not negating the traditional Hindu .Sadhna and philisqphy served as a 
becoiilight. 
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Swami Vivekanaiida broadcast the message of harmony of his Master to India and 
abroad. Swami Vivekananda was a unique combination of the character of a Hindu saint, the 
zeal of a social reformer and the struggle of a true patriot. He was not content neiely with 
sermonizing or practising highest ideal of Hindu religion and philosophy but proclaimed a new 
God, and a new method of worship of serving the downtrodden and earned the significant 
term Dridra-narayana, God in the poor. 

The Birth Centenary of Swami Vivekananda is a national event All patriotic Indian 
must be proud to participate in some function connected with this centenary celebrations 
which are held throughout tlie country. The country pays tribute to the memory of Swami 
Vivekananda and I hope that his birth centenary celebrations will keep alive that sacred 
memory of the great saint, patriot and philosopher. Familiarity with his life and teachings will 
help us to imbibe at lea*^! some of the great qualities of his head and heart, which made him a 
world figure at such an early age. 


There have been many publications on the life and message of Vivekananda in English 
and the regional languages. The need of this present volume arose when the Centenary Celebra- 
tions started in the country, nay, the world over. In this Souvenir Volume such celebrations 
have been appropriately portrayed by the Editorial Board. Quite a number of informative 
useful Illustrations arc there for the reader. Swamiji’s life and teaehing’s have been annalytically 
handled with profusion of illustrations, some of which are unique and give an idea of the 
special efforts made to collect the material as original as possible even from abroad. It seems 
a hard task to compress a huge material in an about four hundred pages but the patience and 
efforts of the people behind like Mr. S. L. Sharma and others arc of course appreciable and the 
reader will find the Souvenir no doubt a useful and valuable present. 
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Th« handwriting of the Swami 




V VEK LILA 


Perhaps never has the message 
tenary the national celebrates been in 
crises. His was the gospel of strong) 
per of strength throughout his life, 
youth of the country to be strong ani 
young men must be strong. Religio 
Heaven through football than throuj 
stand the Gita better with your bicei 
country we have tended to underestii 
of the nation is strong. 

Vivekananda belived in “man- 
to turn out men with steel nerves am 
the same material as that of which tl 
of toughness both physically and 
comprised character. He said, “Sta 
responsibility on your own shoulders 
destiny. All the strength and succoi 
make your own future.” 

Here Vivekananda was true pa 
term (for he did not participate in r 
nobler sense of a nation-builder. 1 
but a living, smiling, beneficent go 
to the rolling waves of the Southern 
weeping over the suffering and humil 
foreign rule and of their own superst 
considered to be the clue to political 
nation of three hundred millions, he 
international society if it could imbit 
East and the West and reconcile then 
the lesson he taught his contemporar 


Swami Vivekananda. whose birth cen- 
^ appropriate than this time of national 
ind service. Vivekananda was a worship- 
believed in fearlessness. He wanted the 
irile. He once said ‘’First of all our 
dll come afterwards. You will be nearer 
study of the Gita. You will under- 
your muscles a little stronger.” In this 
:e the value of ensuring that the youth 


king” education whose aim it would be 
luscles inside which dwelt a “mind of 
thunderbolt is made.” It was a doctrine 
ntally. His doctorine of strength also 
up be bold, be strong, Take the whole 
nd know that you are the creator of your 
/ou want is within yourselves. Therefore 

tt, not in the conventional sense of the 
nal political activities), but in the wider, 
lim Mother India was not a lifeless image 
;ss. From the snowy Himalayan peaks 
as his radiant eyes saw her weeping : 
ion of her children, helpless victims of 
)ns. The regeneration of the people he 
eration and socio-economic progress. A 
icw, would push itself to the front in 
the nourishing, sustaining ideas of the 
.1 a fresh ideal of manhood. That was 
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Vivekananda was a believer in work and service. His approach to religion 
was practical. The Ramakrishna Mission which he founded has always kept 
before it the ideal of social and national service. Whenever disasters have taken 
place such as floods, fires, plagues or earth-quakes the members of the Mission 
have rushed timely aid. Their selfless spirit of sacrifice is known throughout 
India and abroad wherever the Mission has a centre. Vivekananda believed that 
true raligion must do good to men and women. He said more than once that 
the best form of religion was to see Siva represented in living man and especially 
in the poor. It was for this reason that it was an insult to offer sermons instead 
of food to the starving man. His coined phrase. “Daridra Narayana” ( ‘the 
Divine in the form of the poor”), became the symbol of active service to the 
poor. 

India today must remember his immortal words that “the lower classes, 
the ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper are our flesh 
and blood.” There is a tendency to forget the spirit of service for the poor 
from time to time. Vivekananda’s message is as modern today as it was when 
he addressed the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893. 

Birth centenary celebrations of Vivekananda is not the starting point of a 
new movement of revivalism; it is the beginning of the reinterpretation of the 
life and the message of this remarkable son of India, which actually will mean 
re-discovery of India or Swami’s Vivek Li/a which would therefore be acted and 
reacted time and again by our generations to come with pride and reverence. 

The urge to give to the fVest what India could give took Swamiji to Chicago, 
where he laid the foundation of enduring Indo-American friendship and under¬ 
standing. The urge to learn what India could teach brought Miss Margaret 
Noble to Calcutta and transformed her into Sister Nivedita. The Ramakrishna 
cult became a new link between the East and the West, deriving amazing vitality 
from the pcacefnl crusade against materialism inaugurated by Vivekananda and 
continued by generations of his followers. 

Swami Vivekananda is the prophet of the modern age—an age which 
scorns passivity and believes in action. He was a seer, a sage—and is to be 
ranked with the greatest and the noblest the world has produced. The great 
sannyasi however did not make a negative approach to life and its problems. 
He equated humanity with divinity and worked for its salvation—not on the 
spiritual plane alone but also on the material. The militant monk wanted the 
common man to realize that he is heir to an uncommon heritage—he is the Son 
of the Immortal which makes him inferior to none This is the spirit which all 
of us must cultivate if we are to fulfil our mission in life—whatever precise form 
may take. In paying our loving homage to his memory to-day we strengthen our¬ 
selves for the spiritual and national struggles which lie ahead. 

Presentation of this Souvenir volume in commemoration of the Birth 
Centenary of Swamiji, is an humble service to him and the Mission which ackno¬ 
wledge and accept it with a smile. The Souvenir with all its frailties will still 
try to transmit Vivekananda’s Message to the interested ear and heart far and 
near wherever this publication reaches. There are a number of other special 
publications in regional languagers also which are being brought out by the Govt, 
of India, Misson Headquarters at Calcutta and other places but this prestige 
volume has its own charm, exclusive charm and multiplied charm for the 
newcomer, the raw seeker and the layman. S. L. Sharma 



A HYMN TO SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


?nftT^f^7qTfe5Tfe 11 


I bow to Vivekananda, my spiritual guide, my object of worship, who is Lord Siva in¬ 
carnate, resplendent like the bright sun, adored (alike) by men and gods, the embodiment of the 
Vedas, who has completely overcome the bondage of the much-ensured lust and gold, the lion 
(among men), brilliant with the rays of a million suns, who has noting but the (sannyasin’s) 
lion-cloth on, who is dancing the violent dance (of Siva), reverberating the quarters with the 
impassioned cry of ‘fear not, fear not’, a mere glance whose eyes is enough to impart both 
enjoyment and liberation, who tramples with ease the myriad hordes of vice, who is the verit¬ 
able Siva with the cresent moon on the forehead, and who is worshipped by Indu.* 

* A pseudonym assumed by the composer, Sri Sarat Chandra Chakravarti. 
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CENTENARY 


CELEBRATIONS 


In order to celebrate the Birth Centenary of Swami Vivekananda the followig 
Scheme was drawn up ; 

r/A/£- 'The Centenary Celebrations to be inaugurated at Bclur Math on Swamiji's 
birthday in January, 1963 and extend over a period of one year ending January, 1964. 

PLACE—f i) During the year the Centenary to be celebrated in diil'erent Centres of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission in India and abroad. 

f/O These Centres, with the help and collaboration of local bodies and individuals, to 
celebrate the Centenary in as many places as possible. 

(Hi) Similarly. Universities, Colleges, Schools, Public Libraries and other organisations 
and also members of the public be reqiieste to organised celebrations in a befitting manner 
in their respective places. 

INAUGURATION —At the opening of the Centenary Celebrations on 17th Jan. ’63, a 
message of universal love and goodwill was issued bv the President of the Rama* 
krishna Math and Mission. It was published in different languages in newspapers and 
periodicals and in the form of leaflets in India and abroad. Arrangements were made to broad¬ 
cast the same through the Radio in India and other countries. 

PROPAGATION OF THE MESSAGE —v/ixh the help of the Universities and Societies, 
arrangements are being made for special lectures and meetings in India and abroad, to spread 
the teachings of Swami Vivekananda. 

PUBLICATIONS — (i) To publish a Memorial Volume on Swami Vivekanada’s 
contribution to world-thought with an introductory chapter on India’s influence on the Thought 
and Culture of the world Through the Ages. 

(ii) With the premission of the Ramakrishna Math, Belur, the Complete Works of 
Swamiji are being published through the different Centres of the Ramakrishna Math in many 
Indian and foreign languages 

(Hi) (a) “Chhotader Vivekanand”, Vivekananda for children in Bengali by Swami 
Niramayanand (price 50 nP.) has been published. 
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(b) A life of Swami Vivekananda in Bengali for schoolboys by Swami Vishwashryananda 
(Price Re.l/-) has also been published. 

Both these books arc translated into different Indian languages. 

(ivj To have an Album published by Govt, of India. 

(V) To request different Universities and Boards of Secondary Education and all other 
authorities for Primary & Social Education to include some of Swamiji’s lecturers and writings 
in the text book recommended by them with due permission from the Ramakrishna Math. 

(vij Graded literature on Swamiji’s life and teachings suited to different educational 
levels of the reading public, special numbers of periodicals special publications like the Souvenir 
are being published. 

PERMANENT MEMORIALS — (i) To devise necessary steps for the preservation of 
the ancestral bouse and the birth place of Swamiji and the conversion of the same 
into a suitable memorial. 

(ii) To organise Foundations of Vivakananda Birth Centenary Lecturerships in Univer¬ 
sities and other learned Societies, cither. 

(a} on Swami Vivekananda and his Message or 

(b) on any other suitable cutural subject. 


CONVENTIONS & CONFERENCES 


To hold— 

(i) A Convention of the Sannyasihs and 
Order at Belur in December, 1963. 


Brabmacharins of the Ramakrishna 


(it) A Convention at Belur of the Sannyasins and Brahmacharins of the Ramakrishna 
Order, and lay members and associates of the Mission, to which admirers of Sri Ramakrishna 
and sympathisers of the Mission will also be invited, is expected to be held in the later half of 
December, 1963. 

(Hi) A Convention of Sodhus & Sannyasins of all sects at Varanasi with a view to esta¬ 
blishing religious harmony and mutual goodwill is expected to be held in October, 1963. 

(iv) A Parliament of Religions or, better, a Parliament of Man will be held in 
Calcutta from the 26th December 1963. 

(v) A Conference of woman devoted and^admirers will be held in Calcutta and a 
other places from the 8th December, 1963. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Honorary Patrons 

Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishan, President, 
India, New Delhi. 

His Highness Maharaja of Varanasi, Vara¬ 
nasi. 

Shree Yuvaraj Karan Singh, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

Her Highness the Maharani of Gwalior, 
Gwalior, M. P. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Mysore' 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda, Baroda. 

Dr. Zakir Husain, Vice-President, India, 
New Delhi. 


President 

Srimat Swami Madhavanandaji Maharaj, 
President, Sri Ramakrishna Math & Mission, 
Belur Math, Howrah. 

Secretaries —Swami Vireswarananda, 

Swami Sambuddhananda, 
Asst. Secretaries —Swami Saswatananada, 
Shree K. P. Sen. 

Treasurer Shree B. K. Datta. 

WORKING COMMITTEE 

President 

Shree P.C. Sen, Chief Minister, West Bengal, 
Vice-Presid ent 
Swami Yatiswarananda. J 
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FINANCE SUB-COMMITTEE 

Chairman 

Shree G. Basu, M. L. C., J. P. 

Vice-Chairman 
Shree B. K. Dutt, 

Secretary 
Shree M. M. Sur 

Asst. Secretary 
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Members 
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EXHIBITION SUB-COMMITTEE 

Secretary 
Shree M. M. Sur. 

Vice-Chairman 
Dr. J. C. Mukherjee. 

Jt. Secretary 

Swami Santoshananda. 
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Aitlstent Secretary 

Shri K. P. Sen, I. A. S. 
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Monetary Fund, Washington, U- S. A. 
Swami Ajneyananda. 

Shree Sailendra Nath Pal. 

With Powers to Co-opt. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTE 
President 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji. 

Vic-Presidents 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Ex-Vicc-Chancellor. 
Dacca University. .. . 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chairman, 
Legislative Council, West Bengal, 

General Secretary 

Swami Sambuddhananda. 

Assistant Secretary 

Shree M. M, Sur, M. P. 

Treasurer 

Shree B. K. Dutt, Mg. Director, United 
Bank of India Ltd. 

Members 

Shree Saila Kumar Mukherjee, Minister, 
West Eengal. 
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Members 
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PUBLICATION SUB-COMMITTEE 

President 
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Secretary 
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» HOLY CHICAGO g 

« « 

Swami Prabhavanda, present head of the Vedanta Society of Southern g 
g California, writes that, as Buddha preached his first sermon in Banaras, the seat « 
of learning of his time, Vivekananda preached his first sermon in Chicago at q 
Q the world’s Parliament of Religions where the Western intellectuals of his day 
^ had congregated. There is another similarity between these two great teachers: jCf 
§ Both Buddha and Vivekananda had a message for their own time as well as for O 
all ages.” 

o set 




Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 

President of India 


This city of Calcutta has produced many men of genius in education, 
science, literature, and spiritual endeavour, and the greatest of them all is 
Swami Vivekananda. He embodied the spirit of this country. He was a symbol 
of her spiritual aspirations and fulfilment It is that spirit which was c.xpressed 
in the songs of our devotees, the philosophies of our seers, the prayers of our 
common people. He gave articulation and voice to that eternal spirit of India, 



Many of us are content to look upon the greatness which he had achieved. 
But it is more interesting to know the way by which he attained that greatness, 
the hard dilTiculties which he had to encounter and surmount, the way in which 
he transmuted his intracutblc nature to the purpose of the Divine. That, also, 
has some interest to the pilgrims, to the stragglers, to workers who wish to 
attain some kind of lesson in spiritual life. 


He was born here, educated in one of the institutions here, studied the 
works which were then popular in his time—of John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, David Hume, was disturbed in his mind, tried to discover the way to 
Truth, went hither & thither was tossed about till at last he met Sri Ramakrishna 

{Contd. to page 52) 





MESSAGE 

FROM 

PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 


On the occasion of the Centenary of Swami Vivekananda, 
I should like to pay my homage to this great son of India who 
■was instrumental in putting a new life in our people. His 
writings are as fresh and as valuable today as when they were 
written. 1 am sure that they will continue to inspire not only 
the present, but coming generations. 



MESSAGE 

from 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
President Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
Bclur Math, Calcutta January 17, 1963 
Sister and Brothers of the East and the West, 

Please allow me to extend to you all my hearty greetings and good wishes 
on this historic occasion of the first birth Centenary of Swami Vivekananda. 
His earthly career was a brief one, but it was packed with epoch-making spiri¬ 
tual realizations and their wide diffusion in the East and the West alike. 

In his youth, sitting at Dakshineswar at the feet of his great Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna, who was the fulfilment of the aspirations of humanity of all 
ages and climes, he had imbibed the spirit of universality through the realization 
of the Divine in man. So, though he was born in India, he belonged to the 
whole world, and India had. no exclusive claims on him. His mission in the 
East and the West was to rouse men and women to a i awareness of their divine 
nature and the unity of man. which alone can bring peace to this world torn 
with hatred and strife. To quote his own words : ‘Doubtless I do love India. 
But every day my sight grows clearer. What is India or England or America to 
us ? We are the servants of that God who by the ignorant is called man. 

‘There is but one basis of well being, social, political or spiritual—to 
know that I and my brother are one. This is true for all countries and all 
people.’ In his comprehensive message, science and religion, reason and faith, 
the secular and the sacred, the modern and the ancient, and the East and the 
West became unified, and he himself was the personification of that union. His 
life and message have given the necessary impetus for the ushering in of a new 
era in the history of the civilization of man. 




To his countrymen he sounded the clarion call to be up and doing: ‘Work, 
work, for the future of India depends on that.’ He exhorted them to cast oft' 
all petty jealousies and to rally round the great ideal of ‘unity in diversity’, 
inherited by them from hoary antiquity. On this principle, he advised them to 
build up a great nation out of India’s divergent races with divergent languages 
and customs, which, though a slow process, would yet give lasting results and 
to refrain from using force to attain quick and spectacular results, which would 
be short-lived. Weld the variety into a unity, he said, without destroying 
anything, for such destruction will made the nation so much the weaker and 
poorer. He asked his countrymen to look with pride on what the nation had 
attained in the past, and have faith in the future destiny of their motherland. 
‘I am one of the proudest men ever born,’ he says, ‘it is not for myseif, but on 

account of niy ancestry. It has given me strength.raised me from the dust 

of the earth.may you have the same pride.’ Referring to the future of India, 

he said, ‘There she is walking with her own majestic steps—my motherland — 
to fulfil her glorious destiny, which no power on earth can check’ ; ‘Up, the 
long night is passing away, and the day is approaching ; the wave has risen, 
nothing will be able to resist its tidal fury’; ‘never is she going to sleep any 
more, no outward powers can hold her back any more, for the infinite gaint is 
rising to her feet.’ He exhorted them to have faith in themselves, to give up 
lethargy and to work hard to build the future India. ‘Have faith in yourself,’ 
he said, ‘otherwise there is no salvation ; have faith and be strong, that is 

what we need’ ; ‘.Call upon the sleeping soul and see how it awakes. Power 

will come, glory will come and everyt.hing that is excellent will come’ : ‘No 

great work ctin be done without sacrifice.lay down your comforts, your 

name, fame or position, nay. even your lives’ ; ‘.What our country wants 

are muscles of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic wills which will accomplish their 

purpose in any form, even if it me.nnl meeting death face to face’. ‘-Thou 

brave one.proudly proclaim, “I am an Indian, every Indian is my brother. 

the soil of India is my highest heaven, the good of India is my good,” and 
repeat and pray day and night, ‘‘O Thou Lord of Gauri, O Thou Mother of 
the Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me,.make me a MAN !” ’ 

This message of strength, faith, energy and solidarity is specially needed 
today in our present crisis. 

The Centenary year will witness the reverberation of his thoughts, which 
will be a perennial source of creative spiritual education for man, endowing him 
with a vision and the resolve to bring about unity, harmony and fellowship 
between man and man and nation and nation. 

May the spirit of the great Swami, who awakened India and united the 
East and the West, inspire us all to live and work to this end in the light of the 
life-giving motto: ‘Atmano mokshartham Jagaddliitaya cha—Fot ones owiv 
liberation and welfare of the world.’ 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

President, Ramakrishna Math & Mission 












Swami Vivekananda Centenary 

Head Office : Belur Math. Howrah) 



MESSAGE 


City Office : 

163, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta-14. (India) 

4th February, 1963 


One hundred year back Swami Vivekananda came to this world to teach 
mankind their higher and truer nature. At a time when men of different faiths 
were quarreling for the supremacy of their own religion over the other, his 
clarion call for ‘tolerance and acceptance’ ushered in a new era, a synthesis of 
faiths and—isms in the minds of the people. To the Indians, his message was 
a message of Courage and faith in oneself and love of one’s own country,— 
India. 

May the Birth Centenary of Swami Vivekananda instil in us the noble 
ideals he preached for the amelioration of the world. 



General Secretary 


RAJ BHAVAN, 
Bombay 35(BR). 

4th May, 1963. 

Swami Vivekananda gave new strength and new purpose to an old message, 
and in himself combined the highest qualities which any human being can hope 
to possess. He was a practical man and approached life in a practical fashion; 
but the deep spiritual content of his nature and his wide vision made it possible 
for him to give nourishment to the dying roots of India’s religion and culture 
and reawaken thinking people to a sense of India’s true Mission. 

Swami Vivekananda was a Patriot. The political subjection of the country 
as well as the social degradation into which she had fallen were a challenge 
which he met with complete fearlessness. In his time—as again in our own— 
India stood at an important crossroad in her history. He warned then of the 
danger we faced by trying to sieze the shadow and letting the substance go. 
Now, living in an age of speed and great scientific developments, we have 
opportunities greater than ever before to build society and the world, and 
Swamiji’s message today is that man must begin with himself. The tremendous 
scientific and political power now in our hands must be allied to the strength of 
the Spirit if it is to give happiness to the individual and peace to the world, The 
best form of homage we can pay today is to dedicate ourselves to the values for 
which Swami Vivekananda stood and for which he worked. 

VIJAYA LAKSHMl PANDIT 
Governor of Maharashtra 


MESSAGE 


RAJ BHAVAN, 
JAIPUR. 


Dated May 9, 1963. 

I am glad to know that the Sovenir Volume on Vivekanand Birth Centenary 
which we have all been expecting so eagerly will now soon be out. I do not know 
what messege to send on this occasion. Swamiji's life was in itself a living message 
not only for India but for the whole world. It is not yet outdate and never will be. 
The world needs and will always need that guidance in living Vedanta which 
Swamiji gave it so abundantly. Let rnc hope we shall all have the courage and 
the strength to follow in his footsteps. 



Governor of 


Gujarat 


SAMPURNANAND 

Governor of Rajasthan 


MESSAGE 

Raj Bhavan, 
AHMEDABAD. 
Camp. Banjara Hill 
Hyderabad. 

29 - 5-1963 


During the darkest hours of the Country’s history, India 
invariably produced a great leader and teacher to guide and 
help the people to enlightement. Swami Vivekananda was one 
such guide and reformer. However, he was unique in that his 
influence was confined not to this Country but to a large part 
of the rest of the World. His teachings and message are not for 
this Country or that, but for the world at large and for all 
times. 


It is appropriate that the Vivekananda Centenary is being 
celebrated x’or, at this time of crisis and in the atomic age 
mankind has a greater need than ever of all for which Swami 
Vivekananda stood. 


MEHDI NAWAZ JUNG 



Raj Bhavan, 
BHOPAL. 

18th May, 1963. 

MESSAGE 

I am glad to learn that you propose to bring out a Souvenir 
to mark the centenary celebrations of Sv^aini Vivekananda. 

Swami Vivekananda was a Philosopher and Saint who, while 
preaching unity of all religions brought about the revival of 
our cultural heritage and the unity of our people. Let his 
life inspire us to do our duty in a dedicated manner. 

H. V. PATASKAR, 
Governor, 
Madhya Pradesh. 


NEW DELHI 
ISthMay, 1963- 

MESSAGE 


Swami Vivekananda was not only one of our ablest exponents 
of Hindu philosophy but was one who did so much by percept and 
example to awaken Indians to the need for well coordinated 
attempt to rebuild the glory of India and her people, for 
he believed that India had a mission to fulfil and thus enable 
mankind to live in peace and happiness with’the universe. 

He was a great scholar indeed. His speeches on Hindu 
philosophy at the World's Parliament of Religions in America 
created a remarkable impression on the audience and stimulated 
in them a desire to study the Hindu philcsophy. 

He awakened us to the need for patriotic effort to rebuild 
our social order on the foundation of social justice and 
equality in order that India could be what her heritage and 
culture would entitle her to be. 

I believe our young boys and girls would draw from his life 
the inspiration to dedicate their lives to the service of 
India. 




MORARJI DESAI 




Minister, Community Dev elopment. 

Panchayati Raj & Cooperation 
INDIA 

New Delhi, July 17, 1963. 

MESSAGE 

I have never had the opportunity of meeting Swami Vivekananda. But 
he has had a grip over me eversirvee 1 was ten. Try however hard I may, I 
oannot shake his image off even in my weakest moments. 

A very brief biography of Swamiii cam; in my hand when I was ten and a 
student of class IV at Sylhet. I walked siv miles b.ick from the school to my 
home in the village crossing two flooded rivers enroute by ferry. 1 was oblivious 
of the world abovt me till I reached home at the end of the day and got down 
to the villag; pond to do the customary washing of feet. Tho book was still in 
my hand. I could not sit down to eat until I had com; to the last page. 

The young Swami radiated fire through his face. His words acted like 
shots of dynamite. These blasted me into pieces. The old personality died for 
even. The new one was to emerge. I have never ceased to be in quest ever- 
since. It is Swami Vivekananda who taught “One should talk through deeds 
rather than words”. ItisSwamiji who commanded a foundry to be built to 
cast man. 

Never, never has there been a purer, a more powerful personality, a living 
fire symbolising the passion and will of the people of India, a world citizen at 
the same time. The Centenary of this great son of India is but a reminder. 
The consummation of his dream is yet to come. It is in the process. 

S. K. DEY 


Minister for Food & Agriculture, 
Government of India. 


New Delhi, May 17, 1963. 


The country is now celebrating the Birthday Centenary of a great son of 
India, Swami Vivekananda. The celebrations began in January 1963 and will 
continue till January 1964. An influential Committee has been arranging the 
celebrations throughout the country. Swami Vivekananda was one of the greatest 
leaders of India who through his preachings all over the world strived to re¬ 
capture the glory of India. He was a very able exponent of Hindu philosophy 
and a very eft’ective contribution to the cultural renaissance of the country. He 
worked hard to awaken the national conscience of his countrymen. His life 
will be an unfailing source of inspiration and a beacon light to millions of his 
countrymen. His message of truth and love is of great significance especially 
at the present juncture when we arc passing through stress and strain. Let us 
work hard and try to follow the teachings of this great son of India. I am glad 
to know that Vivekananda Centenary Souvenir Advisory Committee is bringing 
out a special Souvenir to mark the celebrations. I wish the Souvenir every success. 



S. K. PATIL 



MESSAGE 


Chief Minister, SAC HIV A LA YA, 

Govt, of Gujarat Ahmedabad~15. 

Dated 28-5-1963. 

I am glad to learn that the Vivekananda Centenary Souvenir Advisory 
Committee is publishing a Souvenir in reverential memory of India's one of the 
greatest contemporary savants and religious teachers, Swami Vivekananda. 

The preachings and discourses and detatched interpretations of the anncient 
scriptures by Swami Vivekananda are not only conducive to sustaining the religious 
and spiritual fervour in the masses but also essential fo" the upliftnient of their 
moral and ethical conduct in their daily life. Swami Vivekananda had laid stress 
on purity of mind and strength of character which could help organise the integrated 
personalities of an individual as well as well as of a nation. It is by the develop¬ 
ment of such an organised and integrated personality of our citizens and our nation 
and the assimilation of such a synthetic impact in their daily life that the most 
worthy tribute could be paid to Swamiji on the sacred occasion of his Birth 
Centenary. 

I wish the Souvenir all success. 


JIVRAJ N. MEHTA 


MESSAGE 


It is a unique privilege for us to honour the sacred memory of Swami 
Vivekananda by observing his first birth centenary in a befitting manner. In 
paying our homage to him, we invoke in us the sterling qualities of his character, 
purity of spirit, fearlessness of mind, courage of conviction, belief in the 
glorious destiny of India, and above all, an abiding faith in God man. He 
raised social service to the supreme art of divine worship. It was Vivekananda 
who, for the first time, elevated the stature of India in the West by his vindica¬ 
tion of the greatness of India’s ancient culture. His dynamic teachings created 
a profound impact on the minds of his countrymen, specially youths who 
became fired with a new zeal and determination to remove the shackles imposed 
upon their dear motherland. 

Vivekananda was initiated by his master, Shri Ramakrishna Paramhansa, 
into the realisation of the supreme glories of -Atman’. Inequality, whether 
social, political, economic or religious, was, therefore, intolerable to him 
being a great obstacle to society's attainment of unity with the Divine. His 
insistence on the soul-force makes him a world-teacher as a class by himself. A 
prophet by his own right, Vivekananda’s life, teachings and message have a 
influence on the present generation and will c(.mtinue to inspire successive 
generations as well. 

While wishing all success for the centenary celebration of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, let us be worthy of the rich heritage he has left for us. 

B. N. JHA 

Chief Minister of Bihar. 





MESSAGE 


It is fitting that the worthy President of India 
Dr. Radhakrishnan inaugurates the Centenary. Looking back 
into recent history one sees clearly howimich we owe to Swami 
Vivekananda. He opened the eyes of India to her true great¬ 
ness. He spiritualised politics. We were blind and he made 
us see. He is the father of Indian freedom, political, cultural 
and spiritual. 


C. Rajagopalachari 



Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities 
40, Hamilton Road, 
Allahabad. 

Camp: 4-Sonchri Bagh Road, 

New Delhi, May 29, 196.L 

It is but appropriate that Vivekananda Centenary Souvenir 
Advisory Committee should bring out a well-edited Souvenir on 
the life and teaching of Swami Vivekananda. There could 
hard'y be a time when we needed more oF his words to inspire, 
enthuse and guide us than today. 

ANIL K. CHANDA 


West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee 

Congress Bhawan, 
59-B, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta-19. 



I am glad to learn that a Souvenir Volume on Vivekananda Birth Centenary 
is being published. The life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda .should be known 
more and more so that it can inspire men to stand boldly against injustice and 
pessimism. 

I wish the Souvenir all success. 

ATULYA GHOSH 
President 
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(Contd. from page 43) 

Paramahamsa. The impact of his personality, the sincerity of his conviction, 
his passionate love of God made a remarkable change in the life and work of 
Swami Vivekananda. When he was disputing with philosophers and dialecticians, 
when he was attending many samajas which professed to declare Truth, he went 
to him and asked, 'Have you seen God ?’ And the answer came : ‘Yes, I 
have seen Him even as I see you, only more clearly more intensely.’ He was 
not arguing, he was not making guesses, he spoke from his personal experience 
and declared that he felt the reality of God in his own life, in the pulse of his 
being, and was face to face with Him almost all his life. That made a pro¬ 
found change in the life of Swami Vivekananda. It is the tradition of our 
country that religion does not consist in arguments and speculations. Na 
medhaya na bahuna srutena —not by brain power or study of many texts, but we 
have to see the Supreme face to face. The Rg-Veda tells us ; ‘Sada pasycimi 
surayah tad visnoh paramam padam’. Pasyanti, they see constantly the highest 
dwelling place of the Divine. So says the Upanisad : ‘Vedahametam purusam 
mahantam adilyavarnam ta'-auih parastal.’ Don’t be deluded by the glamour of 
this world, by the darkness of (his world beyond it is a deity. He is the 
Supreme. It is something which is to be felt, which is to be realized, which is 
to be experienced. That is the lesson of India. India never counted on dogmas, 
doctrines etc. They were instruments, they were means for the purpose of 
realizing the highest kind of truth. U is true that the Divine is in each of us. 
but the splendour is imprisoned. There arc so many opaque things shutting it 
out from expre.ssion, from manifestation. Jt requires a good deal of spriritual 
meditation, austerity, if you wish to manifest the Divine which is in you 

When once we recognized tliat the Reality is something to be felt, some¬ 
thing to be experienced, you do not attach so much importance to the way by 
which you attain it They become subordinate. They become instrumental. 
And in that great utterance of his in Septemper 1893 in the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions," what he said was there is a God above all gods, there is a religion 
above all religions, there is something which supersedes all our religiosities, 
all our pieties, rituals, dogmas, doctrines, etc., and that is the religion on the 
basis of which the whole world, East and West, could be united. 

He quoted that famous verse of the Bhagavad-GUa in that audience ; 'Ye 
yatha mam prapadyante tan tutbaiva brajcimyaham. Mama vartmanuvartante 
manitsh partha sarmsah.’ Even as men approach Me, so do I accept them. 
All men are trying to see Me, to find Me, and therefore, 1 don’t make any 
differences between the path-ways and the addrcs.ses and the approaches adopted 
by them. I know their earnest endeavour, the way in which they are passing 
through turmoil to reach the Supreme. Therefore it matters little for me which 
way they attain Me. It is that which he said. He declared it in the Parliament 
of Religions, the voice of eternal India, the voice of universal religion, the 
voice which says there is one God above all gods. ‘Devanam adideva ekah', 
says the Rg-Veda. And the same scripture tells us that there are many 
ways in which that Reality is described by human beings. It is therefore essen¬ 
tial for us to be understanding. At a time when our country was lost in dogmatic 
controversies, when religious people were fighting one with another, became 
dogmatic, became exclusive, he emphasized that you are all foods, you do not 
know what the ultimate Truth is. You miisr get rid of all these prejudices and 

(Contd. to page 54) 



Goodwishes from 


Santinicketan May 23, 1963 
Sj. Sudhi Ranjan Das, Vice Chancellor, 
Visva-Bharati. 

New Delhi. 17th May 1963 
H. Wenmaekers, Councellor, AMBASSADE 

DE BELGIUE 

New Delhi, I5th May, 1963 
C. C. Twelftrce, Information Attaehec 
Australian High Commission 

Roma, 13 Aug , 1963 
Prof. Antonio Gargano, Istitute 
llaiiano, peril, 

MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 

Geneva. Le 17 Juin, 1963 
•lean TREINA, LE COUSEILLER D’ ETAT 
Charge DU Department DE 
La Prevoyance Sociale Ot da 
La Sante Publique 

Berne, Le 21 Juin, 1963 
V. Moine, Cousciller d’ Etat 


T R I B U T K S 


To Vivekananda 

After Gone Through Swamijees’ Works 
The Love That I Had For My Country 
Become Thousand Fold 

I have come here (Beliir Math) to pay my homage and respect to the 
revered memory of S vami Vivekananda, whose birthday is being celebrated 
today (1923). I have gone through his works very thoroughly, and after having 
gone through them, the love that I had for my country became a thousand-fold. 
I ask you, young men. not to go away empty-handed without imbibing some¬ 
thing of the spirit of the place where Swami Vivekananda lived and died. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 



/ Continued from page 52) 

prepossessions and believe that the one universal God belongs to all religions, 
is found in all religions, and everyone is trying to seek the pathway to that 
eternal Supreme. 

As in the life of the Buddha, there was in the life of Swami Vivekananda a 
moment when he thought that he should lose himself in the delights of inner 
life, in the delights of contemplation and not get back into the world. But 
Ramakrishna told him : ‘Shame on you ! W hy are you trying so much to 
seek your own personal salvation ?’ 'Sivanialmani pasyanti’, the Supreme is in 
every human being All these arc to be regarded as embodiments of the Supreme. 
Wc should realize that the name given to him, Narendra Nalh, was not a mere 
accident. He was the embodiment of nam, of the human beings. Namyunam 
naiosakliain saranam prapadye.' Narasakha is Narayana. He felt the pangs of 
all human beings, and he wanted that every human being should live, should 
live a decent life. Most of us exist, but do not live. He wanted every one 
of us to acquire strength, beauty, power, dignity, and be a truly human being. 
We arc not that. He looked at the misery of our country. He looked at the 
millions who died of poverty and hunger, and he said : 1 am the worshipper of 
Daridra Narayana, of the Narayana who is located in all the poor people of 
this world. So long as they are there, how can 1 content myself w'ith my own 
salvatiojx or with my own beatitude ? It is my duty to look after them all. The 
best way to reach God is by the service of man. 

He inculcated a religion of patriotism—not patriotism in the narrow sense 
of the world, patriotism as the religion of hinranily. His was a religion which 
called upon us to look upon all human beings ..is kindred, as belonging to one 
family. That is tlie kind of religion which he taught us and witich he adopted. 
He said ‘it is a man-making rriiglanIt. is a humanistic religion. Tiierc is no 
divorce between contemplative life and social service. The two things are c.x- 
pressions of one and tlie same kind of phenomenon. If wc have reached the 
Supreme and felt the reality of God in our own minds and thoughts, it would 
bo our duty to come to the rescue of all people who as suffering in this world. 
A call to suffer was a thing which vve should Jieed. Therefore Tie said : I suffer 
I suffer anguish when I look at the misery of my country, wlien 1 took at the 
poor millions dying like flics for hek of food, sustenance etc. Even Bhagvan 
takes pity : Bhagcivan anukratiamfuthhavuti'. He feels a kind of pity, a kind 
of compassion, when Ho sees how the people, in whom the divine spark is 
located, are not able to develop that spark and make it into a splendour, make 
it into a flame. That is why we are here. VV'e are here for the purpose of 
fullilling ourselves, and that kind of fulfilment does not consist merely in the 
accumulation of wealth, or name and fame, or possessions etc. It consists in 
completing yourself, in your making yourself a symbol or an image of the 
Divine which dw'ells in you. It is that f;ind of humanistic, man-making religion 
which gave us courage in the days when we were all young. As a student in 
one of the classes, in Matriculation or so, the letters of Sri Vivekananda used 
to be circulated in manuscript form among us all. 

■W e are today at a critical period not merely in the history of our country 
but in the history of the world. There arc many people who think we are on 
the edge of an abyss. There is distortion of values, there is lowering of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Swamijee 

Immortalised the fame & Prestige 
of Land 


SADAKAT ASHRAM 
PATNA 

January 10, 1963. 

Cjieat souls have always been a source of inspiration to th?ir fellow beings 
■on this earth and Swami Vivekananda with his spiritual stature i.nspired people 
to aim at higher things of life. The ideal he stood for made universal brother¬ 
hood of man an understandable proposition to a world which was wedded to 
colour prejudice, having its root in the slavery of man. His spiritual approach 
roused the conscience of the thinking section of the human community all over 
the world and he succeeded in bringing home to the West the greatness of the 
ancient Vedic civilisation which he proved was out universal love of man for 
man and other b;ings. This great disciple of the great Master immortalised 
the fame and prestige of the land of his birth in a way which remains unrivalled 
even in the annals of Indian spiritualism in modern limes. The sceptical youth 
with the interpid spirit rose to be the ablest and wisest heir to the legacy of 
spiritual wealth of the great enlightened one. The birth centenary of Swami 
Vu ekananda reminds us of all that is good and great and 1 wish the celebrations 
of the centenary, all success. 

RAJENDRA PRASAD 

His Message a call of awakening 
to totality of Manhood 

Vivekananda has said that there is the power of Brahman in every human 
being ; also that it is through the poor and the dispossessed that Narayana 
seeks and awaits our service. What a grand Message ! It lights up for man’s 
consci jusness the path to limitless liberation from the trammels and limitations 
of hi.n sell'. This is not ethical injuction laying down any specilic rule of conduct, 
no naiiow cunurandment for the regulation of our behaviour. Opposition to 
nntoLichbility is , nherent in the Message—opposition not on any groimd of 
political expediency, but because the Message is incompatible with insult to the 
humaruty of Man, for untouehability is a seH-inflicted insult to everyone of us. 

/\nd becauie the Message of Vivekanand is a call of awakening to the 
totality of our Manhood, that it has set so many of our youths on diverse paths 
to freedom through Work and through Renunciation and Sacrifice. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 



A Lion Among Men 

The going :brth of Vivekananda marked out by the Master (meaning 
Sri Ramakrishna) as the heroic soul destined to take the world between his 
two hands and change it, was the first visible sign to the world that India was 
awake, not only to survive but to conquer. 

Swami Vivekananda was a soul of puissance, if ever there was one, a very 
lion among men. We perceive his inlluenee still working gigantically, we know 
not well how, we know not well where, in something that is not yet formed, 
something leonine, grand, intuitive, upheaving, that has entered the soul of 
India, and we say. Behold! Vivekananda still lives in the soul of his Mother, 
and in the Soul of her children. 

SHRI AUROBINDO 
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standards, there is wide-spread escapism, a good deal of mass hysteria, and 
people think of it and collapse in despair, frustration, hopelessness. These are 
the only things which are open to us. Such a kind of lack of faith in the spirit 
of man is a treason to the diginity of man, It is an insult to human nature. 
It is human nature that has brought about all the great changes that 
have taken place in this world. And if there is any call which Vivekananda 
made to us, it is to rely on our own spiritual resources. Say that man has 
inexhaustible spiritual resources. His spirit is supreme, man is unique. There 
is nothing inevitable in his world, and we can ward off the worst dangers and 
worst disabilities by which we are faced. Only we should not lose hope. He 
gave us fortitude in suffering, he gave us hope in distress, he gave us courage 
in despair. He told us : Don’t be led away by the appearances. Deep down 
there is a providential will, there is a purpose in this universe. You must try 
to cooperate with that purpose and try to achieve it. Renunciation, courage, 
service, discipline—these are the mottoes which we can learn from his life. 
There was a time when Sri Ramakrishna marked him out for leadership. The 
last words which he uttered to any of his disciples were to Swami Vivekananda 
Take care of these boys’. Many were older than himself. But the adivice was 
there—prophetic advice. He established the Ramakrishan Mission, which has 
centres in India and abroad. 

It is essential, therefore, that we should remember what this great soul 
tood for, what he taught us. It is not merely a question of remembering it 
at a centenary celebration, but trying to understand what he wished us to do, 
assimilate it, incorporate it in our being, and make us worthy of the citizens 
of the country which produced Vivekananda. 

A WARRIOR-MONK 

A striking figure, clad in yellow and orange, shining like the sun of India 
in the midst of the heavy atmosphere of Chicago, a lion head, piercing eyes, 
mobile lips, movements swift and fast—such was my first impression of Swami 
Vivekananda, as I met him in one of the rooms set apart for the use of the 
delegates to the Parliament of Religions. Monk, they called him, not unwar¬ 
rantably, but warrior-monk was he, and the first impression was of the warrior 
rather than of the monk, for he was otf the platform, and his figure was intinct 
with pride of country, pride of race—the representative of the oldest of living 
religions, surrounded by various gazers of nearly the youngest, and by no 
means inclined to step, as though the hoary faith he embodied was in aught 
inferior to the noblest there. India was not to be shamed before the hurrying 
arrogant West by this her envoy and her son. He brought her message, he 
spoke in her name, and the herald remembered the dignity of the royal land 
whence he came. Purposeful, virile, strong, he stood out, a man among men, 


able to hold his own. j , . . 

On the platform another side came out. The dignity and the inborn 
sense of worth and power still were there, but all was subdued to the exquiste 
beauty of the spiritual message which he had brought, to the sublimity of the 
matchless avanged of the East which is the heart, the life of India, the wondrous 
teaching of the Self. Enraptured, the huge multitude hung upon his words; 
not a syllable must be lost, not a cadence missed ! ‘That man a heathen !’ said 
one, as he came out of the great hall, ‘and we send missionaries^ to his people ! 
It would be more fitting that they should send missionaries to us.’ 

® ANNIE BESANT 



VIVEKANANDA— 

CREATOR OF MODERN INDIA 

I cannot write about Vivekananda without going into raptures. Few, 
indeed, could comprehend or fathom him—even among those who had the 
privilege of becoming intimate with him. His personality was rich, profound, 
and complex, and it was this personality—as distinct from his teachings and 
writings—^which account for the wonderful influence he has exerted on his 
countrymen. Swami Vivekananda, reckless in his sacrifice, unceasing in his 
activity, boundless in his love, profound and versatile in his wisdom, exuberant 
in his emotions, merciless in his attacks, but yet simple as a child—he was a 
rare personality in this world of ours. 

Swamiji was a full-blooded masculine personality—and a fighter to the 
core of his being. He was consequently a worshipper of Sakti and gave a 
practical interpietation to the Vedanta for the uplift of his countrymen. 
•Strength, strength is what the Upanisads say’—that was a frequent cry of his. 
He laid the greatest stress on character-building. 

I can go on for hours and yet fait to do the slightest justice to that great 
man. He was so great, so profound, so complex. A Yogi of the highest 
spiritual level in direct communion with the Truth, who had, for the time 
being, consecrated his whole life to the moral and spiritual uplift of his nation 
and of humanity, that is how I would describe him. If he had been alive, I 
would have been at his feet. Modern India is his creation—if I err not. 

SUBHASCHANDRA BOSE 

A Saint of Dynamic & Fiery Energy with 
a Passion to Push India Forward 

Rooted in the past and full of pride in India’s heritage, Vivekananda was 
yet modern in his approach to life’s problems and was a kind of bridge between 
the past of India and her present. ...He was fine figure of a man, imposing, 
full of poise and dignity, sure of himself and his mission, and at the same 
time, full of a dynamic and fiery energy and a passion to push India forward. 

Vivekananda came as a tonic to the depressed and demoralized Hindu 
mind and gave h self-reliance and some roots in the past. He started new 
movements of thought. 

He gave us something which brings us, if I may use the word, a certain 
pride in our inheritance. He did not spare us. He talked of our weaknesses 
and our failings, too. He did not wish to hide anything. Indeed, he should 
not. Because we have to correct those failings, he deals with those failings 
also. Semetimes he strikes hard at us, but sometimes points out the great 
things for which India stood and which, even in the days of India’s downfall, 
made her, in some measure, continue to be great. 

So what Swamiji has written and said is of interest and must interest us 
and is likely to influence us for a long time to come. He was no politician in 
the ordinary sense of the word and yet he was. I think, one of the great 
founders—if you like, you may use any other word the national modern 
movement of India, and a great number of people who took more or less an 
active part in that movement in a later date drew their inspiration from Swami 
Vivekananda. Directly or indirectly, he has powerfully influcenced the India of 
today. And I think that our younger generation will take advantage of this 
fountain of wisdom, of spirit and fire, that flows through Swami Vivekananda. 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Criminality is preferable to lethargy &indolence 

Vivekananda not only made us conscious of our strength, he also pointed 
out our defects and drawbacks. •• India was then steeped in tamas (ignorance 
and unwisdom) and mistook weakness for non-attachment and peace. That is 
why Vivekananda went so far as to say that criminality was preferable to 
lethargy and indolence. He made people conscious of the tamasika state they 
were in, of the need to break out of it and stand erect so that they might realize 
in their own lives the power of the Vedanta. Speaking of those w ho enjoyed 
the luxury of studying philosophy and the scriptures in the smugness of their 
retired life, he said football-playing was better than that type of indulgence. 

Swamiji made us see the truth that tai/va-Jiuina, 
which had no place in our everyday relationship with our fellow beings, anci 
in our activities was useless and inane. He, therefore, advised us to dedicate 
ourselves to the service of ‘Daridranarayana’ (God manifested in the hungry, 
destitute millions) to their uplifiment and edilicalion. The word ‘Daridra¬ 
narayana was coined by Vivekananda and popularized by Gandhiji. 

ACHARYA VINOBA BHAVE 


WITH VIVEKANANDA 

Hinduism Arose From Grave As Jesus Did 

Vivekananda saved Hindusism in India and that was why he was born in 
the nineteenth century and shaped by Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna. I v as a law 
student living in Castle Kernan on the Madras Beach, when Swami Vivekananda 
strrived back from Chicago in 1896, after becoming world-famous by then. He 
stayed for about a month in Castel Kernan then, and I look back to those days 
with pride and joy. Prahuddha Bharat was started then and Madras w'as thrilled 
by Swamiji’s lectures. Hinduism arose from the grave as Jesus did. 

C. RAJGOPALACHARI 

A Personification of the Harmony of all 
Human Energy 

In the two words, equilibrium and synthesis, Vivekananda's construe tive 
genius may be summed up. He embraced all the paths of the spirit ; the four 
Yogas in their entirety, renunciation and service, art and science, religion and 
action from the most spiritual to the most practical. Each of the ways that he 
taught had its own limits but he himself had been through them all and embraced 
them all. As in a quadriga, he held the reins of all four ways of truth, and 
he travelled toward. Unity along them all simultaneously. He was the per¬ 
sonification of the harmony of all human Energy. 

But the formula could not have been discovered by the brilliant intellect 
of the ‘Discriminator’, if his own eyes had not seen its realization in the 
harmonious personality of Ramakrishna. The angelic Master had instinctively 
resolved all the dissonances of life into a Mozartain harmony, as rich and sweet 
as the Music of the Spheres. And hence the work and the thought of the great 
disciple was all carried out under the sign of Ramakrishna. 
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Vivekananda wished this harmony, that had come to fruition in one 
privileged being and had been enjoyed by a few select souls, to be extended to 
the whole of India and the world. Therein lies his courage and originality. He 
may not have produced one single fresh idea ; he was essentially the offspring 
of the womb of India, one of the many eggs laid by that indefatigable queen 
and throughout the course of ages. ... But all her different ants never combined 
into an ant-hill. Their separate thoughts seemed to be incompatible, until 
they appeared in Ramakrishna as a symphony. The secret of their divine order 
was thus revealed to Vivekananda, and he set out to build the City— Civitas 
Dei —the City of Mankind on the foundation of this golden concrete. But he 
had not only to build the city, but the souls of its inhabitants as well. ... 

Sixteen years passed between Ramakrishna’s death and that of his great 
disciple ... years of conflagration. ... He (Vivekan inda) was less than forty 
years of age when the athlete lay stretched upon the pyre. But the flame of 
that pyre is still alight today. From his ashes, like those of the Phoenix of old, 
has sprung anew the conscience of India—the magic bird—faith in her unity 
and in the Great Message, brooded over from Vcdic times by the dreaming 
spirit of his ancient race—the message for which it must render account to the 
rest of mankind. 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 


A Christ.Who Shook The World of 

Thought on all its Higher Lines 

Manv are the moments of sadness since the Swamijee has gone away. It 
seems that'all the gods had left us, for his divine presence spread peace and 
tranquility wherever he went ; the tumult of uncertainly departed from my 
soul at the sound of his magic voice. His very form and every mood were 
those of tender copassion and sympathy. None knew him but to love liim ; 
tliose of us who have had the royal good fortune to have met him in the flesh 
will some day realize that we have met the true incarnation of the divine One. 

To me he is ‘The Christ’, than whom a greater one has never come , his 
great and liberal soul outshines as other things; his mighty spirit was as free and 
liberal as the great sun, or the air of heaven. 

No being lived so mean or low be it a man or a beast, that he would not 
salute. His was not only an appeal to the poor and lowly but to kings and 
princes and mighty rulers of the earth, to grand masters of learning, of finances, 
of art, and of "the sciences, to leaders of thought and of creeds, to might 
intellects, philosophers, and poets. Vivekananda shook the world of thought 
on all its higher lines. Great teachers bowed reverently at his feet, the humble 
followed reverently to kiss the hem of his garments ; no other single hum.m 
being was reverenced more during his life than was Vivekananda. 

In the few short weeks that I was with him, few could know him better 
than 1. At first 1 attended him through a severe spell of sickness, then he 
sat with me partly through a paralytic stroke ; he would charm me to sleep 
and enchant me awake. So passed the sublimest part of my life, and now that 
sweet memory lingers and sustains me ever and always. 

Dr< M. H. LOGAN 
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‘One day I saw that, through samadhi, my mind was soaiing high by 
a luminous path. Going beyond the gross world studded with sun, moon, and 
stars, it entered into the subtle world of ideas. As it ascended higher and 
higher, 1 found on both sides of the way ideal forms of gods and godesses. 
It came gradually to the last extremity of that region. There, a luminous 
barriar separated the sphere of relative existence from that of the Absolute. 
Leaping over that fence, the mind entered by degrees the realm of the Absolute. 

I saw that tliere was no person or thing having a form. As if afraid to enter 
there, even the gods and goddesses, possessing heavenly bodies, exercised 
their authority over realms far below. But the very next moment I saw seven 
wise rsis (sages), having bodies of divine light, seated there in samadhi. I felt 
that, in virtue and knowledge, love and renunciation, they had excelled even 
the gods and godesses, what to speak of human beings. Lost in admiration, 

I was rcflectiug on their greatness, when I saw a portion of that undifferentiated 
luminous region condense into the from of a divine Child. Coming down to 
one of those rsis and throwing Its soft and delicate arms round his neck. It 
embraced him and, afterwards, calling him with Its ambrosial words, sweeter 
than the music of the vim, made great efforts to wake him up from samadhi. 
The rsi woke from samadhi at the delicate and loving touch and looked on at 
that wonderful Child with half-shut eyes, free from winking. Seeking his 
bright face, full of delight, I thought, that the Child was the treasure of his 
heart—their familiarity was of eternity. The extraordinary divine Child then 
expressed infinite joy and said to him : ‘I am going ; you, too, must come 
with me.’ The rsi said nothing at that request, but his loving eyes expressed 
his hearty assent. Afterwards, looking on the Child with loving eyes for some 
time, he entered again into samadhi. Astonished, then, I saw a fragment of 
his body and mind come down to the earth along the reverse path. Hardly had 
I seen Narendra for the first time, when I knew that he was that rsi. 

(Courtesy : Parbuddha Bharata) 




Tlie Ramalcrislina Matk AnJ M ission 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ACTIVITIES 

By Swami Vireswarananda 

(Swami Vire:.waranandaji Maharaj is tlie General Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission. This artick i'a brief review of the activities of the Organization, the visible symbol or 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda and the ideals they lived and worked lor.) 


The Ramakrishna Movement was initiated 
by the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna soon after 
his passing away in 1886. It was inspired by 
his life and teachings and worked out chiefly 
by his monastic disciples. Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, however, gave to this movement a 
more practical shape in 1897, on his return 
from the West. 

Sri Ramakrishna (18.16-86) was born in a 
distant village of Bengal ; and early in life, 
he became the priest of the Kali temple at 
Dakshineshwar, a beautiful spot on the Ganga, 
some four miles north of Calcutta. He had 
great love for God from his very childhood ; 
and this led him, now th.it he was placed in 
favourabie environment, to make an intense 
search for Him. Through an intense longing 
to see God and dispassion for things material, 
he, as it were, ‘laid siege to the citadel of God 
and took it by storm’ and attained God-vision. 
His entire life afterwards was lived in the 
highest plane of spiritual consciousness. 

Sri Ramakrishna had realized Truth not 
only through the disciplines prescribed by 


Hinduism, but also through those prescribed 
by other religions, thereby proving by direct 
experience that all religions are true paths to 
God-realization. Such a bold assertion about 
the truths of all religious faiths was the 
greatest need of the age. It infused new life 
into religion, and what appeared to be mere 
superstition so long acquired if significncc. 
Through his variegated spiritual experiences, 
he arrived at a synthetic hormony that re¬ 
conciled all conflicting view of life and reli¬ 
gion. To him, all beings were little bits of 
that infinite God-head ; and his love, there¬ 
fore, was all-inclusive, irrespective of class, 
creed, race, or nationality. Today, this great 
soul is worshipped in India and abroad as a 
spiritual luminary of the first magnitude like 
the great saviours of the past. 

The Ramakrishna Order 

During the last few years of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life, many sincere and yearning souls 
had come to him attracted by his spirituality. 
With great care and love, he trained these 
disciples, a good number of whom later em- 
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braced the monastic life, true to the spirit 
of renunciation he had infused in them. 
Foremost amongst them was Swami Viveka- 
nanda. After the passing away of the Master, 
the Swami travelled all over India, leading 
the life of an itinerant monk ; and in his 
travels, he saw with his own eyes the miser¬ 
able plight of his motherland steeped in squal¬ 
or, poverty, and igorance. He was filled 
with a fevour to uplift his motherland ; and 
with this object in view, he crossed the seas 
and went to the United States of America. 
There he represented Hinduism at the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions held in Chicago in 1893. 
His interpretation of Hinduism i npressed en¬ 
lightened Americans of various walks of life, 
and all earnest seekers of various walks of life, 
and all earnest seekers of Truth were drawn to 
him. For four years, he preached the eternal 
truths of the Vedanta in U. S. A. and Europe, 
which the Westerns were sorely in need of. 
And these years of his life in the West gave 
him an oportunity to study the good and 
weak points in the Western nations ; and by 
comparison and contrast with his own mothc- 
land, he realized the greatness of India in 
many fundamental things. But he had also 
realized that there was much superstition, 
poverty, and ignorance in this country. 


The Ramakrishna Mission 


On his return from the west, the Swami 
formulated foi the monks of the Ramakrishan 
Order the true significance of the monk’s life 
in one pithy sentence, ‘For one’s own libera¬ 
tion and for the good of the world’. He ad¬ 
monished them to give up the selfish idea of 
leading the life of a recluse and to dedicate 
themselves to the .service of others, to see 
God in the sick, the poor, and the ignorant and 
render service, as worship, to this God 
in man. With this angle of vision, he asked 
them to distribute spiritual, intellectual, and 
material food, according to the needs^ of the 
sufferer. The stress was non God-realization. 
Such a. sadhana or spiritual practice was pre¬ 
sented as on a par with the traditional dis¬ 
ciplines. Social service was, as it were, a by¬ 
product of this divine worship. The Swami’s 
message, therefore, cannot be evaluated in 
terms of philanthropy or social service, for 
fundamentally it is a spiritual one. This 
service to man, seeing the God in him, is the 
Swarai’s greatest gift to the modern world of 
strife, competion, and war. 
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On May 1, 1897, Swami Vivekananda had 
established an association called the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Association to unite the lay 
and monastic followers of the Master in a 
connon organized effort for the service of 
humanity. After the starting of the Belur 
math in 1899, this association casted to func¬ 
tion as an independent organization, and the 
Math itself carried on the preaching, educa¬ 
tional, and philanthr »pic activities. With the 
extension of the activities, it was found 
necessary to have a separate organization for 
better facilities of work and more efficient 
management of the activities. It was also 
found necessary to give the organization a 
legal status. So, in 1909, a society under the 
name of the Ramakrishna Mission was regis¬ 
tered under Act XXI of 1860. The m.tnage- 
ment of the Mission is vested in a Governing 
Body consisting of the Trustees of the Belur 
nionasteiy for the time being. This Govern¬ 
ing Body is responsible to the Association, 
consisting of lay and manastic members. 
Everyone who has full sympathy for the 
objects of the Mission, and is prepared to 
accept all religions as paths to God and live 
in peace and fellowship with the followers of 
all religions, is eligible to become a member of 
the Mission. The Mission membership today 
includes men and women of various religious 
faiths and nationalities. The branch centres 
of the mission, spread all over India and 
abroad, are under the control of the Govern¬ 
ing Body, though often placed tinder the 
management of local committees, most of 
whose members and office-bearers are public 
men of the place. The principal workers of 
the Mission, however, are the monastic 
members of the Ramakrishna Order. They 
are helped by local friends and admirers. The 
activities of the Mission, which entail enor¬ 
mous expenditure—in 1961-1962 it was about 
l.Scroscs for its permanent activities alone— 
are maintained by subscriptions and donations 
from the general public as well as grants from 
State and Central Governments and public 
bodies. Funds earmarked for any purpose are 
spent for that particular purpose ; and funds 
of the branches are exclusively used for the 
welfare of the respective branch centres to¬ 
wards the promotion of their various activitie.s. 
The branches and headquarters publish periodi¬ 
cal—mostly annual—reports of their activities 
along with the accounts which are audited by 
certified auditors appointed by the Association 
in their General Meeting. The Mission renders 
service irrespective of caste, creed, colour, 
position, or nationality. 



The Ramakrishna Mathd 

These are monastries devoted to religious 
study, worship, meditiaticn, and preaching. 
They, like the Mission centrers, are scattered 
all over India and abroad. The monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order get their spiritual train¬ 
ing in these monasteries. The Ramakrishna 
Maths affiliated to the Belur Math, started by 
Swami Vivekananda in 1899, are under the 


Swami are being published in non Indian 
languages. Apart from several periodical 
magazines brought out by the different educa¬ 
tional institutions, eleven regular magazines 
are conducted, five in English (one each from 
LT. K. and U S.A.), one in French from Gretz, 
and five in different Indian languages. 

Educational Activities 


countrol of the board of Trustees of the Belur 
Math, with its headquarters at the latter place. 
All the Maths have temples or chaples, where 
the piesiding deity is Sri Ramakrishna. These 
Maths are financed by friends and devotes. 
When the Math centres carry on activities of 
the kind under-taken by the Mission, they, 
too get help from the general public, and 
grants from the government and public bodies. 
The Math funds are also audited by certified 
auditors approved by the Trustees. 

The above distinction between the Math 
and the Mission proper is only a technical 
one ; and the two sister institutions are by no 
means water-tight compartments, being placed 
as they are under the management of the same 
group of monks, the Trustees and Governing 
Body members, respectively, of the two insti¬ 
tutions. There are, again, many centres which 
are combined Math and Mission centres, and 
again, there are purely Math centres carrying 
on activities undertaken by the Mission. 

The activities of the Math and Mission in 
India can be broadly divided into three group ; 
(a) Spiritual and Cultural, (b) Educational, and 
(c) Philanthropic. 

Spiritual And Cultural 

The Math and Mission centres, specially 
the former, spread the spiritual teachings and 
cultural ideals as illustrated in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna. This is done through public 
lectures and classes, birthday celebrations of 
the Master and other great incarnations and 
prophets, celebrations of Hindu festivities 
like the Durga Puja, etc., running of reading 
rooms and public libraries, and the publica¬ 
tion of religious literature and magazines. 
Some of the centres have published a good 
amount of literature in various provincial 
languages, besides English, on the life and 
teachings of the Master and his disciples, as 
also translations of standard Sanskrit works 
on philosophy and religion. It is noteworthy 
that, during the birth centenary year of Swami 
Vivekananda, the Complete Works of the 


Education is not to be merely informative, 
or practical and useful. The development of 
intellectual capacity alone will lead us now¬ 
here. People who are all intellect, and noth¬ 
ing else, may not be quite welcome members 
of any society, for without a firm moral 
foundation, such an intellect may be a danger 
to society. Nor can mere breadwinning be 
the ultimate aim of education. Education, 
to be worth its name, must help one to build 
character and to be a good citizen doing one’s 
duty by one’s fellowmen. ‘Education’, as 
Swami Vivekananna put it, ‘is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the perfection already in man.’ To 
attain this goal of education, living with the 
guru (teacher), as of old, is quite essential. So 
many of the Mission educatianal institutions 
arc residential or partly so, and religious ins¬ 
truction forms an important feature in all of 
them. In addition to the college and school 
curricular, vocational training in various arts 
and crafts like cane-work, carpentry, weaving, 
leather-work, etc., is given to the studentS-dn 
most of these institutions, specially in the resi¬ 
dential noes. Sports and physical training are 
ecouraged. In short, an attenut is made to 
help the students manifest the perfection 
already in them by miking the environments 
suitable for building a healthy body, a healthy 
intellect, and a healthy mind. 

In the education of girls, which all these 
ideals are stressed, particular care i.s taken to 
see that they imbibe all that is best in the 
Indian womanhood of the past, as seen in 
characters like Sita, Savitri, Mira Bai, and 
others. Fine arts, domestic hygiene, cooking 
etc from part of their education. 

During the year 1961-1962, the Math and 
Mission ran, in all, three general colleges at 
Madras, Belur (Howrah), and Narendrapur 
(Calcutta)—the last two being residential with 
1,815 students on their rolls ; three B. T. 
colleges, with 235 students ; two basic train¬ 
ing schools at Perianaickenpalayam and 
Madras, with 73 boys and 179 girls respectively! 
three a junior basic training colleges at Rahara, 
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Sargachi, and Sarisha, with 196 boys and 57 
girls ; two colleges for physical education 
and rural higher education, and a school of 
agriculture, with 85,214 and 60 students res¬ 
pectively, at Perianaickenpalayaw ; two social 
education organizers’ training centres there 
and at Belur, with 208 students ; four engineer¬ 
ing schools at Belur, Belgharia, Madras, and 
Perianaickenpalayam, with 1,327 students; 
eight junior technical or industrial schools, 
with 545 boys and 322 girls ; 86 students’ 
homes or hostels, including some orphanages, 
with 7,026 boys and 528 girls ; three causpathis, 
with 57 students ; twelve multipurpose higher 
secondary schools, with 4,449 boys and 952 
girls , nine higher secondary schools with 2,925 
boys and 2,246 girls ; seventeen high and 
secondary schools, with 7,273 boys and 
3,620 girls ; twenty-four senior basic and M.E. 
schools, with 5,503 boys and 3,246 girls; 
twenty-nine Junior basic and elementary 
schools, with 4,092 boys and 2,360 girls ; sixty- 
five lower and other grades of schools, with 
5,697 boys and 2,420 girls. The Sevapratish- 
than, Calcutta, and the Sevashrama, Rangoon, 
trained nurces, the number of trainees being 
132, Thus, there were altogether 41,780 boys 
and 15,930 girls in the educational institutions 
run by the Math and Mission in India, Pakis¬ 
tan, Ceylon, Singapore, Fiji, and Mauritius. 

During the birth centenary year of Swami 
Vivekananda, work is under way to start a 
university in the name of the Swamiji at Belur. 

Philanthropic Activities 

Activities in this line are either permanent 
ones, or of a temporary nature. Under the 
first category come the hospitals, the dispen¬ 
saries, the invalid homes, etc. Under the 
second category come all temporary relief 
works which are launched now and then, when¬ 
ever there are famines, floods, fires, earthqua¬ 
kes, or outbreak of epidemics like cholera, 
smallpox, plague, etc. On such occasions, 
every monk who can possibly be released 
from his ordinary duties is moved to 
the scene of the catastrophe for rendering 
service to suffering humanity. The hospitals 
and dispensaries are called ‘Sevashramas’ or 
‘Homes of Service’. A good number of them 
are located in places of pilgrimage like Vara’ 
nasi, Vrindaban, Hardwar, etc. and in the in¬ 
terior of the Himalayas and in distant villages. 
In large towns, such dispensaries render service 
to the poorer section of the people. 


During 1961-1962, there were eleven n- 
door hospitals with 979 beds, which accom¬ 
modated 22,157 patients, and 66 outdoor dis¬ 
pensaries, which treated 30,47,519 cases, in¬ 
cluding old ones. In these dispen'^aries, 
homoeopathic, ayurvedic, and allopathic sys¬ 
tems of treatment are adopted, according to 
the needs of the patients. The indoor hospitals 
include the T. B. Sanatorium at Ranchi and 
the outdoor dispensaries include the T. B. 
Clinic at Delhi. At the Rangoon hospital, 
there is special provision for the treatment of 
cancer with radium and deep X-ray. 

Work for women : The Mission has ever 
been conscious of its duties to the women of 
India. Typical of the work done for them are 
the maternity section of the Seva Pratishthan 
the Domiciliary and Maternity Clinic at 
Jalpaiguri, the women’s sections of the hos¬ 
pitals at Varnasi, Vrindaban, and Rangcon, 
the attached Invalid Women’s Home at Vara¬ 
nasi, the Nivedita Girls’ School at Calcutta, 
the Sarada Vidvalaya at Madras girls’ high 
schools at Jamshedpur, the Sarada Mandir at 
Sarisha (24 Parganas) and so on. Besides, 
there are special arrangements for women in 
the other hospitals, dispensaries, and schools, 
and some institutions are conducted partic- 
cularly for them. 

Relief works : After the independence of 
the country in 1947, the Government takes 
the initiative in starting relief measures wher¬ 
ever any calamities, natural or otherwise, take 
place. Therefore, the Mission’s relief acti¬ 
vities have occupied a secondary place in its 
scheme of work since 1947. In spite of this 
fact, the large-scale relief operations carried 
out by the mission for the refugees from East 
an West Pakistan, following partition, need 
mention. During the year 1961-1962, the 
Math and Mission conducted flood relief in 
the Tanjore district of Madras, at Cranganore 
and Triprayar in Kerala, and in Barhiya thana 
in Bihar at a total expenditure of Rs. 49,000. 

Work Outside India 

Besides the centres in the West, engaged 
in the propagation of Vedanta, there are eleven 
Math and Mission centers in East Pakistan, 
two in Burma, one each in Singapore, Fiji, 
Mauritius, and Ceylon (with branches in the 
various parts of Ceylon). The work done by 
these centres is on the same lines as those of 
the Indian centres. 
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In other countries, there were fburteen 
t^entres in 1962—ten in U. S. A., one each in 
Argentiana, England, France, Switzerland. 
These centres are under the spiritual leader¬ 
ship of the monks of the Ramakrishna Order. 
These monks are sent to foreign land at the 
invitation of the local students of Vedanta 
and devotees of Sri Ramakrishan. Through 
lectures, classes, and interviews, the Swamis 
preach the fundamentals of Vedanta and har¬ 
mony of relgions, as taught by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. They lay stress on the universal 
teachings of the Vedanta—the divine nature 
of man and the oneness of the universe. They 
do not attempt at converting people to the 
Hindu fath. 

Conclusion 


Ramakrishna, galvanized into an organiza¬ 
tion force by the illustrious leader, Swami 
Vivekananda, and strengthened and enlarged 
by his brothet disciples, has crystalized today 
into a dynamic institution, seeking in its 
humble way to mould the social and spiritual 
aspirations of humanity at large according to 
the concept of universal religion, as preached 
and practised by these two prophets of modern 
age. Let us close this account with the words 
of Professor Floyd H. Ross of the University 
of California, U. S. A., who says : ‘One of the 
most vital contemporary religious and edu¬ 
cational movements in India today is the 
Ramakrishna Movement. Under the leader¬ 
ship of men trained in the spirit of Rama¬ 
krishna and Vivekananda, the Ramakrishna 
centres are living examples of how the timeless 


In March 1962, there were 73 mission 
centres, 65 Math centres and 22 sub-centres, 
conducting permanent activities of various 
types. Thus it will be seen that the move¬ 
ment, inaugurated by the great Master, Sri 


truths of the past have value when they are 
continuously relived and reinterpreted in the 
present. The Ramakrishna centres...are play¬ 
ing their own part quitely in helping to pre¬ 
pare the way for the united pilgrimage of 
mankind towards self-understanding and place.’ 

(Courtesy : Prabuddha Bharata) 


^ THE IDEAL » 

0 X 

O My ideal, indeed, can be put into a few words and that is : to preach 
O unto mankind theii divinity, and how to make it manifest in every movement fit 
S of life. « 

^ This world is in chains of superstition. I pity the oppressed, whether ^ 


man or woman, and 1 pity more the oppressors, 


O Religions of the world have become lifeless mockeries. What the world JCt 
^ wants is character. The world is in need of those whose life is one burning fit 

g love, selfless. That love will make every word tell like thunderbolt. § 

Q Bold words and bolder deeds are what we want. Awake, awake, great « 
iCt ones. The world is burning with misery. Can you sleep ? Let us call and call Q 

> till the sleeping gods awake, till the god within answers to the call. What more fit 

g is in life ? What greater work ? fit 

Swami Vivekananda S 

O w 

Dfitfi(CtfitOfitfitfi(fitfitfitfitfitfitfitfi>fitOfitfitfitfiifitfitfitfitCfitC{fi(fitfi<fitfitCtfitfi(fitfiffitfit£tfitfit£fjo 
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TO SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

(On His Hundredth Birth Anniversary) 


By An American Devotee 

(An American Devotee is connected with the Vedanta Center of St. Louis, Missourie. 
U. S. A. Her poem is a tribute of her deep respect to Swami Vivekananda on his hundredth birth 
anniversary.) 


Salutations to Thee, 

O Knower of God, Messenger from God. 
The rising sun heralded Thy birth, 

In the holy land of India. 

As the longest night was ending. 

And the East awaited a new day. 
Salutations to Thee, 

O Being of Light. 

Beyond the gunas, ever-perfect, 

Ever-free. 

We bow down to Thee in adoration, 

And humbly lay our offering, 

Of love and gratitude, 

At thy blessed feet, 

On this hundredth anniversary 
Of Thy auspicious birth. 

Ordained by our Lord and Master, 

Sri Ramakrishna, 

For the fulfilment 
Of His spiritual mission, 

To humanity. 

Saluations to Thee, 

O Radiant One. 

The majesty and beauty, 

Of Thy saintly presence. 

And the charm and quality. 

Of thy melodious voice. 

Have defied description. 

Though we no longer see Thee, 

With mortal eye. 

Yet, through Guru’s grace, 

We feel Thy blessings in our hearts, 

And know Thou art still here 
Though wc no longer hear Thee 
With moral ear, 

Chanting the Sanskrit slokas, 


And affirming in song or sermon, 

The Vedic verities. 

That proclaim the divinity of man, 

Yet, Thy universal message is not lost. 
Great teachers following after Thee, 
Have carried it to the farthermost 
Parts of our globe, 
and Thy eloquent words, 

Still have power. 

Heard from pulpit. 

Or leaping like longues of flams, 

From printed page, 

They kindle anew the fire of devotion, 
Within our he.\n3, 

And burn away the dress of ignorance, 
Within our minds. 

O Thou, the bestower of Knowledge, 
Born to remove the miseries of mankind. 
Thy greatness and glory are beyond 
Our ken. 

No act of ours can add or detract. 

No tribute of ours is worthy. 

Rather, out of our great need. 

We come humbly asking of Thee, 

And seeking Thy grace. 

In supplication and selLsurrender. 

Be merciful unto us, O Merciful One, 
And grant us this boon ; We pray, 

That Thou wilt increase our strength. 
And devotion ; 

That Thou will shine the light 
OfTh> knowledge within us ; 

And draw us ever nearer to Him, 

Who out of His infinite love for all, 
Brought thee to earth, 

On thi.s bleassed day. 









Til* altar »t the New Temple ot the 
Vedanta Society at San Francisco which 
represents the concept ot divinity. The 
tive images are of ; Jesus Christ, Swami 
Vivekananda, Shri Ramakushna, his wife 
Saradamoni Oevi and Cautama Buddha. 















SVVAMI VIVEKANANDA CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 



THE WORLD OVER 


Calcutta —Vivekananda Centenary Celebration started at the Belur Math, the Head¬ 
quarters of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission on Thursday, the 17th January, 1963. There 
was special worship in the temples and different parties j^ave devotional and musical per¬ 
formances in the math premises. 

Due to the present critical position arising from the border disputes, prasad was dis¬ 
tributed in earthen cups instead of feeding the devotees sitting. About 25 thousand people 
took Prasad. 

From early morning people in thousands began pouring into the Belur Math to witness 
the inauguration of the Centenary. The Math compound was beautifully decorated with colour¬ 
ful gates and pandals. 

At 3-30 p. m. there was a public meeting, where the President of the Ramakrishana Math 
and Mission read out his inaugural speech. Other eminent speakers also spoke on the occasion. 
There was an unprecedented crowd. 

In the evening a special programme through the all India Radio was broadcast depict¬ 
ing the life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda. The message of the President of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission given in the earlier chapter was also broadcast. 

Under the auspices of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary Committee two public 
meetings were held at the Deshapriya Park on the 20th and the 21st January, 1963. Sunday, 
the 20th January, 1263 : Dr. S. Ridhakrishnan, President of India formally inaugurated the 
Centenary and delivered his highly inspiring inaugural address. The meeting commenced at 3-30 
p. m. with Vedic Prayers. Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharjee, President of the Centenary Com¬ 
mittee read out of the following Welcome Address : 
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Mr. President, Ladies & Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary 1, extend to each and everyone of you 
a cordial welcome. The presence of such a distinguished gathering is a great blessing and a 
grace. It marks the momentous significance of this Centenary. 

One hundred years have passed since the birth of Swami Vivekananda, He lived barely 
for forty years. Within that unbelievably short time he laid the foundation of an all-embracing 
and enduring transformation of India and of the world. He was the symbol of the eternatiy 
resurgent India, and the deathless spirit of man, the sprit that is never daunted, the spirit that 
conquers the phenomena of matter. A Buddha is born and for ages after we have Buddhist 
civilization. A christ is born and for ages after we have a Christian civilization. A Caesar is 
born and for ages after we have a Roman civilization. A Vivekananda is born and for ages 
after and on this day we have the Vivekananda Age, The Viveknnanda age is the moderan 
t age, on the anvil of which science and technology, trade and commerce shall forge a new ciyilza- 
tion to be inspired by the spirit of man. It is the great age of synthesis. The present trails of 
synthesis. T.ie present trials of antithesis are but the prelude to this great synthesis. Swami 
Vivekananda was such a synthesis. That synthesis is the only solution in this age. in assembl¬ 
ing to pay homage to Swami Vivekanada on the oecasion of his Centenary we are paying 
homage to him, his matchless service to India and to the world and we shall be paying homage 
to the spirit of man. When the Vedas raised the great interrogation, which God shall we worship, 
“KASMAI DEV AY A HABISHA BIDHEMA”, they also replied, YO ATM ADA, BALDA, 
YASMIN BISWA UPASATEV”—“Him shall we workship, the Souls, the giver of strength, 
whom the whole universe acclaims”. Vivekananda was this universal man for this cosmic age 
It is his birth Centenary for which we are assembled here today. 


This Centenary is being celebrated throughout the world and the States of the East 
and the West, of the North and the South are cooperating us. It is assisted by several Committees 
consisting of eminent men and women who are devising ways and means to help this world-wide 
Centenary movement. The Centenary has an alLembraying programme. It include.s (a) the 
work of perpetuating the memory of Swami Vivekananda in his birth place by acquiring his 
residential house with the help of the State Government for establishing a Vivekananda Institute 
for Social Service, (b) publishing of a Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Volume, and 
(c) publication of the life of Swami Vivekananda in dilferent forms, such as (i) Shishuder 
Vivekananda, and Chhotader Vivekananda, (ii) .lugachprya Vivekananda, (iii) a Pictorial Album 
giving a full view of the life and activities of Swami Vivekananda, (iv) a documentary film on 
the life and work of Swami Vivekananda, (v) a general and authoritative life of Swami 
Vivekananda, Invaluable support and encouragement have been received from people all over 
the world including Europe, America (North <6 South), Africa (South & West), Asia and 
Austrialia. 

The Centenary Committee offers its grateful fthanks to (1) the Government of India 
for various kinds of help in the publication of the works of Swami Vivekananda in different 
languages of India and (2) the different State Governments in India which have ungrudgingly 
sent their help for the success of this Centenary. The Centenary Committee is particularly 
grateful to the Government of the State of West Bengal for the contribution of Rs. 2 lakhs 
in this financial year as part payment towards the sum of Rs. 11 lakhs which the Centenary 
Committee have asked for both the occasional and the occasional and the permanent works 
this Centenary wishes to initiate. We are grateful also to the Corporation of Calcutta for 
having sanctioned Rs. 1 lakh instalments for the successful implementation of the Centenary 
programme. 

I welcome with deep veneration, respect and love Dr. Sharvapalli Radhakrishna, the 
President of India who has come all the way from New Delhi to preside over this Centenary 
function. None could be more worthy to symbolise and articulate the spirit of this great 
historic occasion. You, Sir, are the representative man of the wodern age. A great philoso¬ 
pher, a great statesman, you represent the eternal genious of India. In the tradition of the 
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great and incomparable Vasistlia, you Sir, are our philosopher-statesman. We are grateful. 
Sir, that you are new in our midst to bless us and to bless this function with your words of 
wisdom which the Nation needs today at this hour of our great trial. 

To each one of you, friends, who are present here I extend personally and 
individually my welcome. It is for you and us, for India and the world, that Swami 
Vivekandanda, lived and died. May his spirit and ideal inspire us today to go forward to 
reach the highest goal of human destiny. 

With these words, and on behalf of you all present here, and and on behalf of the 
Centenary Committee, I humbly request Dr. Radhakrishan. the President of India, to inaugurate 
the Centenary of Swami Vivekananda. 

P. B. Mukharjee —/’/x'.w/t’H/ Centenary Committee 


After the Welcome Address, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan was garlanded and the Centenary 
messages received from the President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and D. Ra jagopalcha i on the occasion, were read by the 
General Secretary of the Centenary Committee : 


Message of the President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission - 

It gives me great joy to see that Swami Vivekananda's year-long Birth Centenary 
celebrations are being formally inauguaraled in the city of his birth by the President of 
India himself. This is not only a happy augury but also an indication that Independent 
Indian is paying proper homage to the memory of the great Patriot Saint who marvellously 
roused the country to self-consciousness and worn due recognition for her throughout 
the civilized world by his unique presentation of the Universal message of Vedanta. May 
his Birth Centenary year see rejuvenated India, strive heart and soul for at least partial 
fulfilment of the glorious destiny that Swamiji has prophesied for her, is my earnest, prayer 
at the feet of his divine Master, Sri Ramakrishna. lam \eiy sorry I cannot attend this- 
august meeting owing to indifferent health, but I shall be present here in spirit. 


Message of late Dr. Rajendra Prasad : 

Men who lead their fellow beings in any sphere of life an: rare and those that lead 
the leaders, are rarer still. These super guides come not very often upon this earth to uplift 
the sklning section of humanity. Swami Vivekananda was one of these super souls. Well the 
land of Bharat feel ennobled by the memory of such a great one having sprung on its soil to 
serve humanity at large to be the spiritual path-finder of many a suffering soil and 
to shine in the spiritual firmament with the luster of the glory of Vcdic civilization 
enlightening the world. It was he who could set the sceptic mind of the West at rest in the 
spiritual arena. Ambassadors of spiritual missions had risen before him in the East but none 
could speak to the West with the voice of convicition as his to keep audiences spell-bound and 
enthra lied. The worthy disciple of the worthy Master rose to the pinnacle of spiritual eminence 
preaching the gospel of the innate oneness of man's racial entity and universal lo\e and 
affinity of all human souls. Like the story of the seed and the tree each sustained the other's 
sublimity. The Centenary of this great scion of the spiritual world reminds us of the greatness 
of human soul and there could be no better interpreter of the heritage of the Vedic civilisation 
than he. Not only Indian but the Westerners too stand indebted to Swami Vivekananda for 
his bequest of vivek to posterity and I Join the millions all over the world in wishing success to 
the celebrations in connection with his birth centenary everywhere. Messages from Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru and C. Rajagopalchart were read out. Dr. S. Radhakrishna President of 
India then made inaugural speech. The meeting was attended by nearly one lakh of people. 

In the public meeting at the Deshapriya Park, most eminent speakers spoke on the life 
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Vivek Temple 




and teachings of Swamiji and renowned singers entertained the gathering. Among the speakers 
names inay be mentioned of Dr. R.C. Majumbar, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Swami Ranganathananda, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Swami Gambhirananda, Principal Amiya Kumar Majuindar, and 
Swami Sambuddhananda. The meeting was presided over by Hon’blc Mr. Justice P.B. Mukharji 
About 15 thousand people attended the function. 


u Centenary celebratio.n of the Belur Math and other Centres of the Ramakrishna 

Math and Mission, celebrations were also held under the auspices of different organizations at 
many places in the city of Calcutta, its suburbs and outside. The prominent among them are : 
Rarnakrishna Vedanta Math, Mahajati Sadan, South Caleutta District Congress Committee, 
Rani Jhansi Bahini, Vivekananda Society, Agragami Sanskriti Parisad, Jatiya Mahila Sanghati. 
Sindhi Rabindra Pansad, Sindhi Vaishnab Sammilani, Sri Ramakrishna Sarada Math, Bangiya 
Karmakar Mahasabha, Maulana Azad Social Welfare Mission (W. Bengal), Simla Se\'a Samity, 
Tarun Sangha Muralidhar Girl's College, Sahidnagar Swami Vivekananda Jayaiui Sangha, Shri 
Guru Sanskriti Sangha, Central Calcutta United Swamiji Centenary Celebration Committee, 
Kidderpore Surabitan, Jorabagan Swami Vivekananda Centenary Committee, Sakti Sangha, 
Garia Vivek Bharati, Barisha Swami Vivekananda Cofiimiltee, Bantra Ramakrishna Mandir, 
Homoeopthic College, Hindu Mission, Bengal Theosophical Society, Regional Director (Food) 
Employees Association, Beleghata C.I.T. Buildings. Rishra and Serampore, Halisahar, Swami 
Vivekananda Centenary Committee, Krishnagoie, Kalna, Dwarhatta (Hooghly), Gayeshpur 
(Nadia), Berhampore, Khagra (Murshidabad), Pritinagar (Nadia), Kamarhati, Hoochjy, Gocha- 
ran (24-Parganas), Gobardanga, Sri Ramakrishna-Brahmananda Ashrama (Sikra "Kulingram), 
Rajarhat Vishnupur, Ramakrishna-Shivananda Ashrama (Bara.sat), Raina, Ramakiislina Sadhana- 
laya (Makardah), Kolsur, Bagnan, Bhadreswar Tirana Anchalic Swami Vivekananda Centenary 
Committee, Santara, Vrindaban, Commilla, Agarlala, Nasik. Bombay, Dhum (F. Pakistan) 
Dibrugarh, Rajpur, Bhopal, Ahmcdahad, Aj’mer, Sliolapur, Kashmir. 


2. The undermentioned Centres of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission deserved the 
following schemes for the Centenary of the Swami Vivekananda : 

17 ^'.°')''"'^ oficonches, Bhajan and Arati with 101 lamps alight at the break of 
dawn on the 17th January, marked the beginning of the 3-djy Centenary celebration at Patna. 

A large meeting was held in the evening which was inaugurated bv Shri B P Sinha Chipf 
Just.c of India and Presided over by Pandit 4rinath Mishra, Health Minister of Bihm Many 
distinguished speakers paid their homage and spoke on the occasion. ^ 

. Construction of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Building 

for a well-equipped Library and a Lecture Hall, (2) Publication of the Complete W'orks of 

“ biography of Swamiji in Tamil, (3) Upgrading the 
Resent Sn Ramakrishna Math National Girls' Higher Elementary School, GeoTge Town 
Madras, int^o a Girls High School, (4) Installation of a brenze statue of Swamiji as a Wandering 

n c ? f F-^hibition, (6) To make an endowmenUo !hf 

University of Madras for arranging lectures by one of the most outstanding scholars on the life 
and ef hings of Swam. Vivekananda, (7) Public Meetings. (8) Procession. (9) Pilgrimages 
00) Inter-Rehg.ous Conference, (11) Seminars, (12) Elocution & Essay Competitions (13) mS 
Conference, (14) Physical feats, (15) Children's Rally, (16) Poor feeding & distribution of clothed 

The celebrations of the Swamiji Vivekenanda Centenary were religiously inaugurated nn 
Thursday, the 17th January, 1963. The function started with Magalarati. At 6-15 a m a hmre 
procession carrying the gorgeously decorated life portrait of Swamiji with the blowing ofiL 
conches and several Bhajan Parties started from the Math .tnd marched through the four Mada 
streets of Mylapore. In different parts of the city also more than foity precessions bv the local 
people and students heralded the Centenary. ' 

After the procession, Swami Kailashananda. head of the local Math, lighted tastefully 
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decorated 101 ceremonial lamps to mark the inauguration and addressed the huge gathering on 
the significance of the occasion. The Chief Minister of Madras paid his homage to the illustrious 
Swami and praised tlie services of the Organization founded by him. About ten thousand de¬ 
votees were given prasad in hand and more than 1,400 Daridra Narayanas were sumptuously fed. 

The formal inauguration of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary was held at a mammoth 
public meeting. Hon’ble Shri Morarji Desai, the Union Finance Minister inaugurated the Cen¬ 
tenary, Dr. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar presided and Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Hon’blc 
M. Bhaktavatsalam, Shii M.P, Sivagnana Gramani, Shri K. Balasubramania Aiyar, Shri M. 
Satyanarayana, and others spoke. 

Inaugurating the celebrations, Shri Morarji Desai said, ‘ Swami Visekananda’s clarion call 
‘Arise, awake' should ring in the ears of the people especially now when the country was invaded 
by ‘an unscrupulous neighbour in a deceitful manner’. He -laid, “Swami Vivekananda, who was 
no ordinary religious teacher, put India on the map of the world and showed to the nations of 
the world what vitality and strength the country possessed Religion should occupy a central 
place in the thoughts and actions of the people as it alone enable man to know himself aird 
deserve his life as a human being. Swamiji Vivekananda gave us patriotism when the world was 
unknown. He gave us self-respect and courage when they were lacking. He lifted us out of a 
sense of frustration and wrong fatalism born out of our mistakes. We lost our heritage on 
account of mistakes. He enabled us to get up again and strive to get back that heritage. The 
services of Swami Vivekananda will therefore be remembered as long as India retains her freedom 
and her heritage.” 

Shri Bhaktavatsalam, State Finance Minister announced that the Government had decided 
to rename the Ice House in Triplicanc, where Swamiji stayed as “Vivekananda House”. The 
Government had als(' agreed to the propo.sai of installing a statue of Swami Vivekananda in the 
compond of the House. 

Sir C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar in his presidential address said that Swami Vivekananda had 
in his life time, to pass through a great experience in order to shed all spiritual pride and spiritua, 
exaltation. He preached the message of non distinction between one,/cerrt and another. Thcl 
greatest message perhaps Swami Vivekananda conveyed to the Western as well as Eastern world 
was that the message of the spirit was live factor in all human affairs. Swami Vivekananda 
taught the people the necessity “To live our, religion to practise and bring into practical adminis¬ 
tration, exhibition, and illustration, the truth of our religion.” He said that the Ramakrishna 
Mission is effectively implementing this supreme message in its work. 

Dr. A. Lakshmanswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, pleaded for 
establishment of more educational institutions under the Ramakrishna Mission to inculcate spiri¬ 
tual values in the students and teachings of the great saints. 

Shri M.P. Sivagnana Gramani in his speech paid homage to Swami Vivekananda and his 
teachings. Fie said if Swami Vivekananda who was only a ray of that great and glorious Sun, 
Sri Ramakrishna, what to speak of that personality of the Master—He is beyond all human 
grasp ! He said,—“By honouring Swami Vivekananda, we honour only ourselves.” 

Bombay; (1) Essay & Elocution Competitions for the Students, (2) To present Com¬ 
plete Works of Swami Vivekananda in various languages to all the Colleges and important 
Libraries in the State of Maharashtra, (3) Public Meetings, (4) Musical Conference, (5) Mobile 
Exhibition. 

The 4-day celebrations were performed with due solemnity from the 17th January, when 
there were special Puja, Bhajan and distribution of Prasad. 

On the 19th, the Governor of Maharashtra, Sm. Vijayalakshmi Pandit inaugurating the 
celebration said that Swami Vivekananda gave the Mantra of spiritual strength, truth and love. 
He gave new strength and new purpose to an old message.. With the deep spiritual content of 
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his nature and his wide vision, h: nourished the dying roots of India’s religion and culture and 
reawakened thinking people to a sense of India’s true mission. He made Hinduism and the soul 
of India understood in the West. 

The Governor of Mysore, Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar. who wa> the chief guest, said that 
Swami Vivekananda called on the people of India to uproot evil and re-establish righteousness. 
The Swami with his spiritual power charged the generations that came after him with a sense of 
morality and good life. He believed that Self could not be attained by a man without strength. 
It was he who thought that contemplation and action must be harmonised. India’s soul was 
unconquerable because of the guidance of the master spirit such as Swami Vivekananda and 
other philosophers. 

Mr. Shantilal Shah, Education Minister said that Swami Vivekananda had reactivised the 
Indian people at a time when they were feeling frustrated and despondent. He believed that 
real rcligion lay in the service of man, especially the poor and the down-trodden and it was for 
us to emulate his teachings. 


On the 20th there were two public meeting—one at the Ashrama premises presided over by 
Shri K.M. Munshi and the other at Shivaji Park where Shri Golwallcar spoke eloquently before 
a large gathering of about one lakh of people. 


New Delhi. (1) Production of the Life and Works of Swami Vivekananda in Punjabi 
& Urdu, (2) Construction of Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Children’s Library 
O) Purchasing modern equipment for the Ramakrishna Mission Free T.B. Clinic, (4) Public Meet¬ 
ings, (5) Recitation & Speech Competitions for the School and College students, (6) Devotional 
songs, (7) Poor feed^gnnd distribution of clothes. (8; Cooperating in bringing out Vivekananda 
Centenary Souvenir. 

There was a public meeting on the 17th January in the Ram Lila Grounds to pay homage 
to Swami Vivekananda. The speakers included the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, The 
Mayor Shri Nur-Uddin Ahmed, the Right Rev. S.K. Moiidol and Swami Swahananda. 

Mr. Nehru in his speech said that great men like Swami Vivekananda had taught that one 
should tackle boldly whatever adverse circumstances faced one. All should try to imbibe some¬ 
thing of the spiritual strength which sustained people like Swami Vivekananda in life. Swami 
Vivekananda was not only a spiritual leader but a great |)atriot who wished his country to live 
in honour and glory. There were very few people in history who could match Vivekananda’s 
personality. He aw'akened the nation from slumber and gave expression to the nation’s immor¬ 
tal aspirations. 

The Prime Minister said that Swami Vivekananda was alive when he was a student in 
London. But he did not have an opportunity to meet him. “1 however read his works. They 
have created a powerful impression on my mind.” He further .said that it would be good if the 
writings of Swami Vivekananda were read by students in schools, 

‘•'As a great ambassador of India, Swami Vivekananda raised her status in the eyes of the 
world. But more important than that is the fact that he created a new hope in the minds of 
the people in his own country.” 

Speaking on the occasion, the Mayor of Delhi said that Swami Vivekananda strived not 
only for his own salvation but for the salvation of the entire nation. 

Rt. Rev. S.K. Mondol, Bishop of Delhi stated that Swami Vivekaniinda had a global mind 
and his spiritual and intellectual powers were of a rare order. 
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Chandigarh; (1) Construction oF the Centenary Momori il liuildin'S. (2) Publications 
of the Life and Teachings of Swami Vivekananda in Punjabi. (3) Public Mcetingj. (4) Essay, 
Recitation & Declamation Competitions for the students. (5i Poor feeding. 

On the 26th January, 1963—the 11-days long Centenary Celebrations at the Ashrama were 
completed. On the Whole they have been very successful. New Shrine was dedicated on 
the 17th. A volume in Punjabi consisting of a short life, some lectures and teachings of Swaniiji 
running to 224 pages (demp 18) was printed and a Bibliography of Ramakrishna Order Lite¬ 
rature (Cyclostyled) was published. On the 20th the State Governor inaugurated the Public 
Celebrations and released the volumes. He also opened Ramakrishna Order Books Exhibi¬ 
tion and unveiled a Statue of Swamiji. dhe Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh and Justice Dulat presided on 2 days. The Vice-Chancellor of the Panjabi University 
Patiala spoke at one of the meetings. Sweets were distributed in the labour colony and schools 
for working class children. A Sanskrit Kavya was special y composed by Pandit Shashidhar 
Sharma. A book Exhibition was also organised in the Panjab University 

All the meetings went off very well. Most of the professors from the Panjab University 
and Principals of the Colleges took part in our important meetings. We had a meeting in the 
Panjab University also. 

There have also been Celebrations in diffeent pans of Punjab —Jullundur, Ferozepore, 
Pathankot, Ambala, Rohtak, Sangrur, Sind, Faridkot, Nilokhcri, Kurukshetra (University), 
Palwal, Gurgaon, Dharamshala, Gurdaspur, Sonepat and in Simla. A provincial conference 
was held at Jullundur to organise the Celebrations in dilTerent districts. Mission also received in¬ 
vitations to speak at several places and it is hoped during the Centenary Year, the Celebrations 
will be held in most of the Schools and Colleges of Punjab- 


Allahabad: (1) Religious Seminar, (2) Kirtan. (3) Public Meetings (4) Essay, Reci¬ 

tation, Debate and Music Competitions. (5) Physical feats & Sports. (6) Exhibition. (7) Proces¬ 
sion. (8) Publications. (9) Poor feeding. 


Bankura : (1) Construction of a Vivekananda Hall. (2) Essay Competition. (3) Social 
Service Training Centre. (4) Public Meetings. (5) Exhibition. (6) Music Conference. (7) Physical 
feats. 


Ranchi (1) Public Meetings. (2) Essay, Recitation and Elocution Competitions for 
students. (3) Distribution of Vivekananda literature in dilTerent languages. (4) Exhibition 
(5) Procession. (6) Sports and games Competition. 


Asansol:(I) Public Meetings. (2) Poor feeding. (3) Procession. (4) Exhibition. (5) Essay 
& Elocution Competitions. (6) Dramatic Performances. (7) Physical feats. 


Belgharia : (1) Publication of the Life and Teachings of Swami Vivekanand;i. (2) Dis¬ 
tribution of Swamiji’s Pictures to educational institutions. (3) Public Meetings. (4) Exhibition. 
(5) Physical feats. (6) Procession. (7) Poor Feedings. (8) N.C.C. Demonstration and Route 
March. 

Student Home function began in the morning of the 20th January, when a procession of the 
Students and stall’ of the Students’Home and of the .Shilpapitha joined at the Belur Math the 
big procession which starting from there came up to the Cossiporc Lldyanbati). 

In the evening of 22nd at 4 p.m. a largely attended public meeting was held which was 
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presided over by His Holiness Srimat Swami Yatiswaranandji Maharaj, Vice-President, Rama- 
krishna Math & Mission. Swami Yatiswarandadaji formally opened the Centenary Exhibi¬ 
tion which lasted for full one week up to 28th January. 

On the 24th January a tricolour picture ofSwamiji v\us distributed free among all cate¬ 
gories of Schools of the district. 

In the afternoon <'f 26th January there was a public meeting presided over by Srimat 
Swami Jnanatmanandaji, Manager, Udbodhan. 

The general public of Kamarhati Municipal area also celebrated the first part of a year 
long programme in a befitting manner. They started the ce cbralion on the 17th January,‘63. 
A good number of procession were brought out ft cm different schools, sections of which num¬ 
bering about 2,000 or more converged on the ground of the Student’s Home where a public 
meeting was held at 10-30 A.M. In the afternoon a very big meeting was held in the local 
Students’Welfare Association Ground. On the 20th January, 1963, processions of 2,000 boys 
and girls with bands joined at Dakhineswar Bridge the unique procession which started from 
Belur Math and proceeded to the Cossipore Udyanbati. lii the afternoon of 3rd January, a 
largely attended public meeting was held in the spacious compound of Sagorc Dutt H. School. 

In connection with the Celebratior.. the Students’ Home brought out five books—three in 
Bengali and two in Hindi. 

During the celebration-week every evening lectures on the life and teachings of Swamiji 
were delivered in the Students' Home campus illustrated by magic lantern slides. 


Rahara : (1) Inauguration of a three-Year Degree College, An Assembly Hall and a 
Hostel for the poor and orphan boys. (2) Publication of a booklet embodying the sayings of 
Swami Vivekananda. (3) Distribution of Swamiji’s pictures to the educational institutions of 
West Bengal. (4) Essay Competition. (5) Public Meetings. (6) Exhibition. (7) Poor Feeding. 
<8) Sports, (9) Music Competition. (10) Procession. 


Varanasi The 7-day Centenaiy celebration piogiamme started from the J7th morning 
with special Puja, Bhajana and distribution of Prasada. The discourses on the life and teachings 
of Swamiji, Bhagavatam, Mahabharata, Ramcharii Manas and Public meetings formed special 
features of the celebrations. Two days were devoted to Religious Conferences, where different 
religions of the world were represented. Unprecedented enthusiasm was witnessed amongst the 
local people to join the Centenary Celebrations ofSwamiji. 


Coimbatore ; Arrangemettts were made to celebrate the Centenary of Swamiji with 
great devotion. ‘Akhanda Puja’, continuous worship, Archana, Parayanas from the Vedas, 
Thevaran, Upanishads, etc. for 100 hours beginning at 6-49 a.m. on the 17th January. The 
Akhanda Puja came to an end at 10-49 a.m. on the 21st. 

The public celebrations were held on the 31st;March. 1963 when Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of [India (delivered the Centenary address. On the same day he inaugurated 
a Seminar on Spiritual Values in Education. 


Purulia : T he celebration of the Birth Centenary of Swami Vivekananda was celebrated 
amidst great enthusiasm on the 17th. The inaugural programme included Prabhat Pheri, P,uja, 
a big procession of students of different educational institutions with portraits of Swamiji, dis¬ 
tribution of Prasad and a public meeting presided over by Swami Hiranmayananda. 
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KISHORE SAMITI 

SAUGOR, M. P. 

Kishor - Saimti, Saiigor in the M. H. ts an active imiitution 
imparting physical and cultural training to young persons. They 
have their chief patron in a popular figure of the area Shri 
Manihhai Patel M. L. A. With keen interest celebrations oj the 
Birth Centenary of Sti’anii Vivekananda were observed at the 
Samiti premises at Snugor and Shri Manibhai Pate! presided on 
the occasions and made the following appeal, specialy exhorted 
the younger members of the Samiti to rise to the occasion, 

auspicijus occasion of the Centenary celebrations of one of the most glorious 
sons that mother India has produced, I do sincerely thank you giving me this proud privilege to 
pay a tribute to the great Saint Swami Vivekananda. I feel that I am too small a person for this 
too big an assignment and it will be futile on my part to attempt speaking on various aspects 
of spiritual matters which Swami Vivekananda illuminated with his ocean of knowledge and I 

do admit frankly that 1 shall be a sad failure in such an attempt.I would desire now to 

invite you and focus on only one aspect and that is “character’—‘formation of character’ presnt- 
ed by the Godly man. India today, is in great need of men of character and we must, therei'ore, 
need from individual character, class character and national character and this formation re.|uirc 
to work as the line shown by our great saints of which Swami Vivekananda is one and perhaps 
the foremost in the recent times. And for this purpose, to draw inspirarion, I do beseach you 
to behold the portrait of Swami Vivekananda—the glorious symbol of great Indian character ! 
And to uet prc'per direction, I do entreat you to go through his immortal works. 1 agree that 
his works do not make either easy reading or attractive reading at the initial stage but that 
should not come in the way between yourselves and his teachings. You all know that the'path 
to anything good or great is no easy. It is rather full of difficulties and I wish you to bear in 

mind the words of the great prophet himself--‘Mo great task can be achieved by craftine.ss.’. 

[ will not be entirely wro ig. If I say that it is rather impossible today excepting a few privileged 
ones to get enlightened in Vedant Philosophy by reading Vedanta itself Then why should 
we deprive ouriselves from the teachings of Vedants when it has been rendered in such lucid and 

understandable language and way by this great saint of India?.Introspection, search of 

the inner-self and internal illumination with the aid of knowledge go to form the theme of 
Vedanta philosophy but unfortunately we are each day going away and further away from it 
and making ourselves more and more slaves of materialism by being influenced bv the West 

and its way of life.Yes, our misery is our own creation and I refuse to believe that there is 

any other way to be freed from it than by looking to our own things, accepting and adopting 

our own means and drinking in our own wells nay. rivers of knowledge.If the souls of the 

people of Europe and America could be illuminated by the great words of the great saint, I do 
not see any reason why we, his countrymen, his devotees, his disciples should shun the light 
and grope in darkness. Let me call upon you all! Come one, come all ! Let us sincerely 
follow his teachings for the betterment of ourselves and for this great ancient land !” 

Manibhai J. Patel, 

Chief fa ron Kishore Sami;i 




IIAHARA (24 Parganas) W. B. 

Swami Punyananda, Secretary, 

Ramakrishna Boys House, Rahara (24 Parganas) 
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PARBHAT PHERl 


Singing At Dawn 

By MrF, Padmalaya Das 

.Member of the P. L. All India Cenire, Cuttack 

The sky was flushed with <Ik- coming gloiy. Gold-red banners 
of wispy could piocluimed it /v flock, of storks streaked past, fleet¬ 
ing white agiiiKi violet-tinted akie The first breeze fluttered the 
lacy fionds tufa roadside liamc of the-forest. The slillne-s w-as ex¬ 
ploded by conches and Imla huli fiegan the singing ; 

Who are yon who play 
\ new tune on India’s hint-strings ? 

By its sweet strains cnlhra-ied 
As ostonished world youi oraise sings. 

Young and old took up the chorus to the rhythum of cymbals. The m im'c swelled an 1 
floated away from the slow moving truck. It was January 17, 19jJ. (CaniiniH’:! t.> page 170) 


Ramaltrishn-i Vedanta Centre London. 

The formal inaugurating of the central celebrations was performed at a public meeting 
in the Caxton Hall, on 31 January, by Mr. M.C Chagla the Indian High Commissioner. There 
were nearly 400 people, in spite of the snow-fall and the bad weather. Mr. Chagla said on the 
occasion that Swamiji was indeed a bridge between the East and the West. ‘He was not only a 
great and illustrious son of India, but also known in the West as in his own country. He realized 
and preached day and night that the East could learn from the West and the West from the 
East In his view, both parts of the world had much to c.mtributc to each other for the benefu 
and emancipation of the human race. Swamiji’s creed was that every individual had the divine 
spark in him. He also asserted that we could find God everywhere, in a Hindu temple, a Chris¬ 
tian church, a Hebrew synagogue, or a Muslim mosque. God is omnipresent 

Swami Vivekananda's legacy is the Ramakrishna Mission, with its branches dotted all 
over the world. They c.xist to spread the gospel of Swamiji and bring succour to the needy. One 
of the important tenets of Swamiji’s teaching is that the best form of worship is service of man¬ 
kind. The best way to show your faith in God or to practise religion is to serve your fellow 
man. Therefore the Ramakrishna Mission all over the world is dedicated to humanitarian work.’ 

Rev. Sydney Spencer, former Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, said on the occa¬ 
sion that what appealed most to him about Swami Vivekananda was the w'ork that is being done 
by the Ramakrishna Mission centres. They are all engaged in propagating religious unity. Rev. 
Spencer reminded the dedicated audience. The word.s of Swami Vivekananda, he said, were 
most prophetic. Swamiji said : 'Unity in variety is the plan of the universe’, and he applied the 
truth in the sphere of religions. His approach was that of a mystic, like his Master Sri Rama- 
krishna’s. He was truly a holy man, a yogiii, an akiianda oirilnnacliarin. 



Celebration in Prague. 

The Czechoslovak Peace Committee and 
other cultural and scientilic instituti’-ns held an 
evening in honoiii of Swami Vivekananda at 
the Naprstek Ethiographical Museum in Pra¬ 
gue Mr. R K. Jordar, the India Cultural 
Attache in Prague, spoke about the life and 


work o Swami Vivekananda Dr. Boris Mer- 
haui of the Institute of Eastern Studies of the 
C/ccho.slovak Academy of Sciences, spoke 
about Swami Vivekananda's imporiai cr for the 
development of independent India and his 
programme of national awakening Among 
those p esent were : members of the Presidium 





At 

CUITACK 

Prabhat Phcri on 17-1-63 


Deputy Chief Minister S/iri 
Biren Mitra cich'i essing at 
Bhawneshwar Math. 
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Millda .• On the 17tli January, the Centenary Utsav was declared open by blowing conch 
at 6-25 a.m. from almost every house in the town. At 8-30 a.m. a very big procession with 
beautifully decorated portraits of Swamiji went round the town. Fruits and flowers were distri¬ 
buted amongst the patients of the District and Police Ho:pitals and Daridra Narayanas were 
fed. There was a very well attended public meeting on the life and teachings of Swamiji. 
Arrangements were made for Magic Lantern lectures ihroughout the District on the 17th, 


Khetri (Rajasthan) : Swami Vivekanand.i Cenienaiy celebrations were observed with 
due solemnity from the 17th morning, ‘Akhanda Harikirtan’ Cor 24 hours fro m the I7ih mor- 
nine, readings from the works of Swamiji, devotional music, public meeting and symposium on 
the life and teachings of Swatii Vivekananda formed the important features of the -l-day cele¬ 
bration at Khetri. All these functions were very largely attentled. 


Bikaner ! The Centenary celebrations were inaugurated on the I7th at the Aslirama 
with Puja, Bhajan, talks on Swaniiji's life and Daridra Narayan Seva. In the afternoon there 
was a big procession with a beautifully decorated portrait of Swamiji and painted placarde bear¬ 
ing some of his choicest sayings, and Bhajan Parties through the City. 

Arrangements have been made (1) to bring out a Hindi biography of Swamiji, (2) to orga¬ 
nise All Rajasthan Essay Competition on Higher Secondary and College levels, (3) to hold Art 
Competitions and recitations Competitions for local schools and colleges (4) and periodic public 
meetings. 


Fiji ; Under the auspices of the Ramakrislma Mission, Fiji, Centenary Celebrations 
were held in all the districts of the island. Besides the Conferences and Performances, such 
as, Parliament of Man, Women’s Conference, Essay and Recitation Competitions, Procession. 
Music Conference, etc., there was publication of booklets in Fijian. As a permanent memo¬ 
rial, a “Swami Vivekananda Centenary Hall” will be erected and a Statue of Swamiji installed 
in it. They have also taken up the scheme of starting a Vivekananda University College to pro¬ 
vide facilities for higher studies in Fiji and other educational institutions. 


Rangoon Sevaslirama : On the occasion of the Swami Vivekananda Centenary, the 
Ramakrishna Mission Sevaslirama at Rangoon has decided to rebuild all war damaged wards of 
the Hospital on modern lines at an estimated cost of Kyat 9 lakhs. 


Vedanta Society of St. Louis, U. S. A. 

(i) On Thursday, January 17, a special worship with prayers, meditation and the chanting 
of Sanskrit hymns was conducted in the shrine of the Vedanta Society during the morning hours. 

(ii) On Sunday, January 20, a public meeting was held in the chapel of the Society. 

(iii) A notable feature of the celebration was the pre.sentation of the book, “Vivekananda ; 
The Yogas and other Works” compiled with a biography by Swami Nikhilananda to universities, 
colleges, and public libraries in different parts of the United States. 

(jv) The anouncement of the award of one hundred dollars for the best essay on Swami 
Vivekananda written by a student of any accredited college in the United States. 

S4 




PATNA 

Shu //. ,V A/iS/iiti. //i’alili Ministe''. SSutDii 
I nic Preyident’s \fc‘iKi.n>c 



Session of Parliament of Religion. Chicago 1893. The fourth figure to the right of the 

/>rcsiik‘i<( is Sivaini ilvckunaiula. 
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Moscow U. S. S. R. 

Among the various functions held in honour of the Centenary, special mention must be 
made of an evening held in the House of friendship where Indian Ambassador, Mr. T.N. K.aul, 
was the guest of honour. 

Under the joint auspices of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, and the Institute of Philo¬ 
sophy, USSR, Academy of Sciences, a scientific session was held presided over by Academician, 
P.N. Fedosiev 

“Vivekananda—Humanist and fighter for Social progress”, “Philosophical Concepts of 
Vivekananda”, Vivekananda and Indian Literature”, “Enlightening ideas of Vivekananda” were 
a few of the papers read on the occasion. 


Centenary Celebrations by the Government of West Bengal :—The Department 
of Community Development and Extension Service, Government of West Bengal, decided 
to participate in the country-wide celebrations of the Swami Vivekananda Birth Centenary. The 
Celebrations, held at Block level and V.L.Ws. circle and villages commenced from the 
17th January, 1963, and last for one year i.e. upto January, 1964. 

The following suggestions were made by the Department of Community Development and 
Extension Service, Government of West Bengal to all the District Magistrates and Deputy 
Commissioners of the State. 

I. A short meeting on the 17th January, 1963 consisting. 

(a) Garlanding a photograph of Swamiji. 

(b) One or two suitable songs. 

(c) A short speech explaining the significance of Swamiji’s Teachings. 

(dj Readings from Swamiji’s message: 

(e) Taking a pledge on the ideals of Swamiji’s teachings. 

(f) Participation in an activity to form a permanent memorial to the occasion such as 

(i) tree planting, (ii) construction of a ‘Bedi’, i.e. a raised platform around a tree for com¬ 
munity gathering, (hi) opening of an educational institution, childrens’ park etc., (iv) putting up 
playing apparatus in a children’s park, (v) construction of a feeder road or a bridge etc. etc. 

Swamiji’s name to be associated with such undertakings. 

II. There were follow up meetings during the whole year of 1963 in the districts as 
follows ; 

February, March, 1963: Malda, W. Dinajpur, 

Darjeeling. 

April, May, 1963 : Murshidabad, Nadia, Bankura. 

June, July, 1963 : 24-Parganas, Birbhum, Howrah. 

August, September, 1963 ; Hooghly, Burdvvan, Coocli 

Behar. 

Nov., December, 1963 ; to be held at Puriilia, Jalpaiguri, Midnapur. 

This enable the celebration being held all over the celebration year. In these meetings, 
which were arranged at Block level, V.L.Ws. circle level and in villages, the life and teachings 
of Swamiji was reviewed in details. Every effort was made to fix up the dates in con¬ 
sultation with the local institutions under the Ramakrishna Mission and institutions devoted to 
ideals of Sri Ramakrishna Vivekananda so that their representatives such as monks may parti¬ 
cipate in those meetings as far as possible. 

III. In each Block an action programme was taken up for a sustained intensive 
effort during the Centenary year on item.s such as, (a) liteiMcy drive, (b) high attendance of child¬ 
ren in Primary Scoools, (c) Kitchen gardens, (d) Farm foresting, (e) Planting and care of trees, 
(f) Cleaning of water areas and making compost with water weeds, (g) Establishment of gymna¬ 
siums. (h) Establishment and working of Mahila Samity. 
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Governor Mehdi Nawaj Jung — 
giving prize to children competitors 


At 

PATNA 


Chief Justice of India Dr. B.P. Sinha 
inaugurated ihe Session 


Books Display at Symposium—New York 
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This was best oiganised with active participation of local organisations such as 
youth clubs, Bratachari dal, Bharat Sevak Samaj, Mahila Satnity. Bharat Krishak Samaj, Vuba 
Krishak Samaj, etc. etc. 

This action progrcii.n.c was ihc bot n:tai;s of acknow'ledging gratitude to the 
Swrniiji ard acting upto his teachings. Hcr.ee greatest emphasis was laid on this. 

IV. In the exhibition held at \arit.us .Ttesin the H ocks ciiiiirg the celebration year there 
was a corner showing pictures of the Swainiji and posters with his messages. Local talents 
should be encouraged to display their work and suitable prizes awarded for the selected ones. 

V. Local organisation of Yalra, Kabi, Kirt; p. Kall a Kala etc. was cneouiaged to 
prepare suitable works on seme aspects of Swamiji's hfc and these may be produced during the 
year. 


VI. Vivekanarida Birth Centenary Cclebraiion L)a> included in ‘'Special Functions, 
such as Children’s Day, Republic Day, etc.” under the .scheme “Exhibition, Prizes, Recreational 
activities etc.” and the funds under them utilised for holding the meeting on the 17th January, 
1963, and the subsccucnt follow-up meetings as stated in items (1) and (21 above. 

VII. Libraries receiving financial help were eneoiiragcd to pincliase wanks of Swamijt 
and w'orks on Swamiji. 

VIII. The scheme for ' Exhibition pri/es, recreation; I activities, ele. " provided for expen¬ 
diture on all the items enumerated irt items (4) to (7) above. There was also provision for exhibi¬ 
tion under the scheme for “Audio Visual Lfnil". 1 he ailclments under these two schemes was 
therefore siiitablv utilised to meet the above expenses in accovdanee with the preseiihcd scales. 


Publications (a) Tie Munoiial VoltJiieof Sw,.mi Vixekanandu (English) is in (he 
Press, Life of Swami Vivekananda for students (Reneali’i. and Life of Swami Vixekunanda for 
children (Bengali) have already been out. 

(b) T!ie Complete Works of Swami Vixckanunda arc being lianslated in nine ditferent 
languages of India, namely, Bengali. Canarcse, Cltijarali. Hindi, Malayalani, Marathi. Oriya, 
Tamil and Teliign. 411 tliese are going to be published eiiiring the Centenary year by the 
different Centres of the Ramakrishna Math. A cheaper edition of the Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekanar.da in English will also be published by the Advaiia Ashi-ama, Calcutta. 

(e) Specially designed Memorial Medallions of .Sxxemi Vixekanaiiela haxe alieady been 
prepared. 

(d) The Ministiy of Tiansport and Communication has brought out Postal Sttimp with 
picture of Swami Vivekananela with his autograph. 

(e) The Ministiy of Scientific Research and Cultural .Affairs and the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting have taken up the work of producirg a Documentary Film on the Life 
of Swami Vivekanunefa. The Centenary Committee has supplied them synopsis. 

(f) TheMinistix of Tiiformation and Broaelcasling s publishing an .Mbuin of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

(g) The Ministry of Community Devclopimut and Co-Operation has published a[booklet 
on Swamiji's ideas on national reconstruction. 

(h) With the co-eperation of Cenieiiaiy Cemmittee, iS'tw Delhi & Calcutta, Vivekanaand 
Centenary Souvenir Is brought cut by Ihc Foreign Window Publishing. New Delhi. 

«8 
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5. Lecture tour by Swami Sambuddhanandaji: On invitation fiom the following places- 
Swami Sambuddhananda, the General Secretary of the Centenary Committee, addressed public 
meetings, where local celebration Committees were organised with representatives from all sec¬ 
tions of the people : 

Madras, Chidambaram, Kumbakonam, Tanjore, Tiichinopally, Rameswaram, Madura, 
Tinnavelley, Cape Comorin, Nagar Coil, Trivandrum, Coimbatore, Kaladi, Trichur, Salem, in 
South India. Ajmer. Beawar, Pushkar, Jaipur, Bikaner in Rajasthan and Gwalior in Madhya 
Pradesh ; and Bombay and Nasik in Maharashtra* 


6. All India Women's Conference : The All India Women’s Conference has been schedul¬ 
ed from the 18th December to the 21st December, 1963. The President of the Rainakrishna 
Math and Mission will preside over the first session. Her Highness the Maharani Vijoya Raje 
Scindhia of Gwalior has kindly consented to perform the inauguration of the Conference. The 
following have been selected as local secretaries for the Women's Conference : 

1. Smti. M S. Mukherjee, Shillong 

2. Dr. Miss Anima Sen Gupta, Patna 

3. Prof. Mrs. Aditi Dc, Patna 

4. Smti. C. Rama Bai, Mangalore 

5. Smti. Bharati, Mangalore 


Patna 

The four-day celebrations commenced at 
the local Ramakrishna Ashram with a big pub¬ 
lic meeting was attended by thousanns of men, 
women and children at Patna. Inaugurating 
the celebrations, Dr. B, P. Sinha, Chief Justice 
of India, said that the spiritual forces released 
through the preachings of Swami Vivekananda 
were tending to cement the entire humanity 
into a closer bonds of world community. 

Dr. Sinha said that in the face of common 
danger the entire world community had begun 
to realise that the human race could survive 
not by national or international wars but by 
non-aggression against one another. The rule 
of “live and let live” was true not only of indi¬ 
viduals but of nations also. 

There were of course, Dr. Sinha said, tem¬ 
porary aberrations and disturbance of this un- 
versal force but that only illustrated that the 
animal in man had not yet been completely 
subdued. The recent happenings on India’s 
northern borders were illustrations of such 
temporary aberrations. “They serve the very 
useful burpose of reminding us and the whole 
world that we have yet to be on the alert, and 
to realise that all is not \\ell even with the 
civilised world”, he said. 


Dr. Stnha said that border events only 
showed that there were vicious and ignorant 
people who were selfish and unwise enough to 
commit aggression on others territory. 

“At this critical juncture” he said, “we 
should remember Swami Vivekananda’s teach¬ 
ings of universal brotherhood and the philoso¬ 
phy that we all belong to one great family of 
humanity. 

The Chief Justice said : “Swami Viveka- 
nada was not only the messenger of univesa- 
lism as mouthpiece of his great master (Swami 
Ramakrishna Paramhans) in moral and spiri¬ 
tual matters but also the prophet of Indian 
nationalism. The life of Swami Vivekanada 
has not only spiritual significance but also a 
great political significance which helped firmly 
to lay the ' oundations of independent India.” 

He said : “Swami Vivekanda told us that do- 
nominations do not matter. What matters is 
that we shcnild assiduousely apply ourselves to 
the cultivation on mind, body and spirit so that 
an all round personality may be developed for 
the service of mankind”. 
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Mr. A. S. Ayyangar, Governor or Bihar, 
who was presiding over the dosing function of 
the 4-day birth centenary celebration of the 
Swami Vivekanada at the local Reniarkrishna 
Mistion Ashrama said thet he was responsible 
for putting India’s culture and religion on the 
map of the world. 

The Governor said that no useful purpose 
would be served by mere celebrating the birth¬ 
day of India’s great men. The people must 
follow their teachings and practice them in 
their individual life. Swami Vivekananda, the 
Governor said, saw God in man. He served 
man to serve God. The best form of worship 
to God was to serve the humanity. 


and visited many of its cities and stayed pretty 
long in Porbandar, one of the towns of Kathia¬ 
war. When at Ahmedabad, he stayed at 
Lalsliankcr Mehta’s Haveti. in Amritlal’s Pole, 
Khadia. After nine days’stay here, he visited 
Nadiad, Surat and some other towns. When 
at Junagadh he came in close touch with Shri 
Haridas Viliaridas Desai, who was Diwan 
tlierc and v\ith Shri Harilal Chhaganlal Pandya, 
who was in charge of the Education Depart¬ 
ment of the Iiinagadh State. When at .lamna- 
gar he saw our well known Ayurved i.e. Phy¬ 
sician Zandii Battji also. In Porbandar, where 
he passed about a year he came in touch with 
Shri. Shanker Pandurang Pandit who was 
w'ell reputed as a Sanskrit scholar and was ad¬ 
ministrator of the State then. 


Mr. Ayyangar said that at the conference 
of religions held at Chicago, Swami Viveka¬ 
nada never attempted to establish the supre¬ 
macy of one religion over the other. He ex¬ 
plained the powerful tenets of Hindu religion 
based on all pervading philosophy, The 
Governor said that the great Swami preached 
the message of peace. But this message of 
peace was not of the weak but of the strong. 

Gujarat 

After Guru Maliarai Bhagavana Shri Ram 
krishna Paramahansa bev left the bodly, His 
Sanyasi disciples began touring India. Swami 
Vivekanand also took to the same kind of life 
and as a touring monk, he came over to Giijrat 


When Swainiji was here in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, three of hU brother disciples also 
Swami Shri Shi van, Swami Shri Turiyanand 
and Akhanavadan happened to meet him 
somewhe-e here. After that in 1906, Swami 
Abhcdanand and Shankaranand also visited 
Gujarat and stayed with Late Shri Bansilal 
Mehta, at Hajira’s Pole. Thus, it can be seen 
that the connection of Gujarat and Saurashtra 
with the disciples of Shri Ramkrishna has been 
pretty long. This connection has been fruitful 
of many good results also. 

Local Ramakrishna Seva Samiti has been 
in existence for nearly 40 years and it has taken 
up many social and religious activities in fitting 
with the activities of Shri Ramkrishna Mission. 


Swami ’Vivekananda Centenary Dinner 
address of Swami Nikhlananda— 

We have gathered here tonight to honour 
a remarkable saint born one hundred years 
a go. Like all great saints, Swami Vivekananda 
had direct experience of God. But unlike 
many of them, he did not want to enjoy that 
experience for him.self in meditation and prayer 
or by giving only spiritual instruction to cho¬ 
sen followers. He awakened the spirituality 
of many earnest seekers in India and abroad, 
and at the same time dedicated his sole lire 
to uplifting the materia] condition of the com¬ 
mon man, especially of India. His mission 
was both national and international. That is 
why the centenary of his birth is being obser¬ 
ved in Europe, America, Russia and the coun¬ 
tries of the Far East, on a national .scale in 
India.. 


Swami Vivekananda was born in an aristo¬ 
cratic family of Calcutta and his character was 
moulded by both his rational rather and his 
God-fearing mother. 

During his college days he was influenced 
by inodern science and also by such Western 
philosophers as John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, and David Hume. He demanded 
rational proof and direct demonstration for all 
phenonicnu, spiritual or physical. But his 
inmost soul craved for communion with God 
through prayer and meditation. With a mind 
tos.sed by doubt he came to Sri Ramakrishna, 
whose God-intoxicatcd life was attracting many 
people Calcutta. To his earnest ques¬ 
tion, “Sir, have you seen God?” Ramakrishna 
gave the forthright reply, “ Yes, I have seen 
God. 1 have seen him more intimately than 
! see you,' After much observation and many 
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The Inaugural ceremony of the centenary of Sminti Vivekananda H'rt.v celebrated at Shri 
Ramakrishna Math, Bhubaneswar, on January. /7th. 1963. A public meeting was held on the 
occasion. Mr. Sham Nath, Deputy Minister. .VfinLstry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern¬ 
ment of India. who was the Chief Guest is seen here addressing the meeting. Mr. Biren Mitra, 

Deputy Chief Minister, Government of Orissa is seated on the right. 
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tests, Swatni Vivckananda became Rama- 
krishna’s disciple and attained inner certainty 
He especially learnt from him that all religions 
ultimately lead sincere seekers to God, who is 
one without a second. On a certain occasion 
Vivekananda expressed the desire to remain 
absorbed in meditation on God and received 
his teacher’s reprimand ; What are you so 
anxious to see God with eyes closed ? Can’t 
you see Him with eyes open ? God dwells in 
all human beings. Service to men is the high' 
est worship of God,” This piece of advice 
gave a new turn to Vivekananda’s life. 


After Ramakrishna’s death Vivekananda 
renounced the world and travelled all over 
India as a religious medicant. He visited 
sacred places, and cultural monuments and 
mixed with people of all classes- Though he 
felt exalted at the past achievements of the 
nation, his heart was distressed at the sight of 
the physical suffering of India’s masses. He 
resolved to find out means to improve their 
material condition. His insight told him that 
India needed the knowledge of science and 
technology developed in (he modern West. He 
also strongly felt that he could share with 
Western people some of India’s spiritual ex- 
peiietice to help them out of a fast growing 
material outlook which bred fear and suspicion 
and deprived them of inner peace. 


Guided by the finger of God, Swami Vive- 
kananda, a young man of thirty, came to 
America to represent Hinduism at the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions held in Chicago in 1893. 
He was at once recognized as India’s spiritual 
ambassador. 


The eloquence, warm heart, and purity of 
this man of God attracted perceptive Ameri¬ 
cans. He spent four years travelling widely in 
the New World and preaching the time-honou¬ 
red truths of Hinduism. He taught them the 
potential divinity of every soul, the fundamen¬ 
tal solidarity of men. and the harmony of reli¬ 
gions. He taught them about a God who is 
above all gods, a religion which rises above all 
our religiosities, and transcends all dognasm, 
rituals, and contrinos. The whole world, he 
pointed out, could be united on the basis of 
such a universal religion, which would recog- 
nizethe divinity of prophets like Christ, Budd ha 


and Krishna, which w'ould have no room for 
intolerance and persecution but unbounded 
respect for all faiths, and which would devote 
itself to bringing out the potential divine nature 
of every man and woman by allowing them to 
follow the laws of their own inner growth. True 
religion, Swami Vivekananda emphasized helps 
man to acquire strength, beauty, dignity, and a 
warn) fellow.ship with others. To combat ag¬ 
gressive e\il, the world indeed needs such a 
religion of aggressive goodness. 


Armed with the recognition his spiritual 
power received in the West, Swami Vivekanan¬ 
da returned to India and plunged into activities 
for her national regeneration. Before his per- 
mature death at the age of thirt-nine, he orga¬ 
nized the Ramakrishna Order, whose members 
take the vows of dedicating themselves to reali¬ 
zation of God and service to humanity every¬ 
where. 


Swami Vivekananda realized the importance 
of both science and superscience, or religion, 
and showed the way for their synthesis. The 
intellect developed by science may, without 
vision, destroy. Reason without compassion 
can very well deluge the world with blood. 
Religion, too. without the practical mans pro¬ 
vided by science, may remain mere empty ideals 
without touching the urgent physical needs of 
men. The Hindu scriptures say that by means 
of science man overcomes disease, poverty, 
ignorance, and by means of superscience he 
attains to immortality. Vivekananda visuali¬ 
zed that through the cooperation of science 
and religion the world will come out of its 
present travail and deliver safely its unborn 
.soul. 


Swami Vivekananda was a great dreamer. 
Seven decade ago he gave his message to the 
world through the Parliament of Religions. 
Even then he dreamt of a Parliament of Man 
which vzoiild collate all the noble thoughts 
accumulated by humanity in the course of its 
evolution : the daring exhortations of prophets 
and seeis, the startling achievements of modern 
scientists, the visions of artists and poets the 
rational speculations of pholosophcrs, the 
uplifting activities of creative workers every¬ 
where—all harnessed to the one end ; peace 
on earth and goodwill among men. 
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Proce'is'ion 

At licifrhdria, 24 Part'anas, IV. B. 


On the occasion of the of tli'i inaugural ceremony of the centenary of Swami Vivekananda held 
at Sliri Raniakrishna Math, Bhuhuneswar on 17-1-63, Mr, A. N. Khosla, Governor of Orissa, is 

seen here garlanding the life-size protrait of Swamiji. 
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Tt.svguiaticn ly KIs £xccll«ii(y Shri B. K. 
Ncliiu. tnlaf f sifcr cf Ird;a at Vivcka- 
xacda CcnUrary Dicscr 

Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster, Swanii 
Nikhilanarda. Ycur Exeelienty. Ladies and 
Genllen'.en. it is a gical honour to me to be 
asked to inaugurate the public celebration of 
the Centenary of Swami Vivekananda, This 
is the first function. I am told there are three 
more to follow whieli have been arranged, and 
I should like to announce them. 

On April 18 there is a function at the Cion- 
sul General in Nesv York ; on April 28 at the 
Community Church at 4-00 P.M., and on May 
9 at the Asia Society at 8-30 P.M. 

We have witli us a distinguislied list of 
speakers here tonight and the proceedings I 
understand have to close at 10 o'clock as the 
Secretary General has to leave at that hour. 

I shall not .stand between you and the distin¬ 
guished speakers who will talk about Swami 
Vivekananda. 

I have been asked to inaugurate this meet¬ 
ing as official representative of the country 
where Swami Vivekananda was born. This 
need not have been so because Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda did not limit his teachings to any parti¬ 
cular country. His teachings have value in all 
times in all countries. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains the elfect of his teachings in India have 
been profound The Indian rcna.scence which 
ultimately resulted in our gaining our freedom 
was in a very large measure due to the teach¬ 
ings of Swami Vivekananda and although this 
present generation perhaps does not remember 
the revolution in ideas which he created in 
India 1 do remember, in my yoiingcr days, the 
whole atmosphere was full of the teachings of 
this great man. fc me, then and now, what 
appeals about him very greatly are two things : 
One is that to tho.se of us reader in hhakti and 
whose only instrument of reaching Truth is 
the instrument of reason, even those who siilfer 
from that limitation can follow Swami’s path 
to the Truth. And secondly, that unlike many 
great men, salvation for him meant not a sel¬ 
fish searching for the salvation of his own 
particular soul but salvation for the whole 
humanity, not only India but all living beings. 
He did not retire to the Himalayas. He worked 
and taught us that our individual salvation lay 
in the salvation of liuraanity. 

The Vivekananda Centenary Dinner was held 


by the Ramaf rishna-Vivekananda Centre of 
New Yolk at the Waiwick Hotel on March 28, 
1963; with His Excellency U Thant, the Sec¬ 
retary General of the United Nations as the 
chief speaker of the evening. For the occa¬ 
sion a laice c'athciing of representative Ameri¬ 
cans and Indians assembled to pay homage to 
to Swami Vivekanarda. Among those present 
were Swamis Pavitrananda. Ni'yaswarupan- 
anda and .Sarvagatananda. The dinner .started 
with the saying of grace hy Swami Nikh'da- 
nanda. ,\s the dinner proceeded Swami Vive¬ 
kananda memorial stamps issued by the 
Govenimenr tif India were disiributed. 

1 he irtci-dinaer meeting started with a 
prayer l:>v Swami biid'iiananda. Mr. .lobn 
I’. Riithe furd, Vicc-Presideni of the Centre, 
who was the Toastm,istcr for the evening, read 
the message’'' from His Holiness .Swami Madha- 
vanaiida. President, Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission Dr. S. Radbakrishnan. President of 
the Rep iblic of India ; and Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru. 

In his short iiitroduetory speech, Mr. Ruth- 
ei'furd reminded the guests of the close tie that 
existed between each one assembled there and 
Swami Vivekananda, the channel ihrougli 
which the spiritual legacy of Sri Ramakrishna 
lloweii t<: the Americans. 

The Indian Ambassador. His fcxeellency 
B.K. Nehru in a brief speech mentioned the 
revolutionary impact of Swami Vivekananda's 
teachings, vvliich were in a measure responsible 
for bringing about the fveedoui of India. And 
he emp la.si/cd that Swami Vivekananda's 
teachings have ' aluc in all times and in all 
couiitiie- Mr. Nehru also mentioned for the 
informal ion of the gathering that the Viveka¬ 
nanda ('ontenaiV will also be celebrated at the 
Consulate of India and the Comnumitv Church 
in New York in the month of April, and at 
Asia Society of New York in the month of 
April, and at Asia Society of New York in the 
ir.ontli C't May. 

U "I ham paid a moving tribute to Swami 
Vivekananda as ‘one of the greatest men of 
all times' and ‘the greatest spiritual ambassador 
of India in the history of India’. Discussing 
the great Swamj’s ministrations to the Western 
world, specially to America, U Thant said that 
Swami Vivekananda strove to bring about a 
synthesis of the knowledge of phenomena, in 
which Uie West excelled, and the knowledge 
of the Spirit, in which the East excelled. The 
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Secretary General said that he strongly felt that 
ifSwami Vivekananda’s ideas in this regard 
were not worked out, exclusive intellectual 
development without corresponding moral and 
spiritual development was sure to Lead us from 
one crisis to another. Lf Thant read out 
passages from Swami Vivekananda's message 
of tolerance in the affairs of the world for the 
good of mankind in the present and the future 

Mr. Vincent Sheean. the noted author, 
traced the gradual process of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda’s transformation at the feet of Sri Rama- 
ktishna. his work in America, and how he 
combined in his life and work, mystical expe¬ 
rience and social consciousness. 

Mr. S.K. Roy, the Consul General of India 
in New York dwelt upon Swami Vivekananda’s 
impact on older generations and how similar 
ideas found wonderful expression in the lives 
of such great men as Tagore and Gandhiji. 

In his concluding remarks Swami Nikhilan- 
anda mentioned Swami Vivekananda’s vision 
of a Parliament of Man, which in a measure 
we find fulfilled today in the United Nations. 

Proposing a Vote of Thanks Swami Nikhi- 
lananda said that U Thant’s participation in 
the function had made manifest its true charac¬ 
ter, its universality. 

Those who participated in the dinner ex¬ 
pressed a feeling of exaltation after the func¬ 
tion. A New York surgeon perhaps summed 
up the feeling of all when he .said : “It was a 
rare blessing to be liere this evening.” 

After the inaugural speech of Shri B. K. 
Nehru the following messages were read out;— 


MESSAGE 

( am glad to learn that the Centenary 
of Swami V i v e k a n a n d a’s birth 
will be observed in New York. To us in India 
it is of particular significance for his whole life 
and teaching inspired may generation and con¬ 
tinue to in.spire our people today. An ardent 
patriot,, he brought his great spirituality to 


bear upon his patriotism and thus his message 
was not confined to India only, but was for 
the whole world. I pay my homage to his 
memory. 

(Signed) JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

MESSAGE 

When India, under foreign domination, had 
lost faith in herself and in her spiritual heritage 
Swami Vivekenanda carried the life-giving 
message of Vedanta, the message of peace, 
good wiil and the solidarity of man, based on 
his inherent divinity, to the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions, held at Chicago in 1893. The spiritual¬ 
ity of the East and the dynamism of the West 
clashed, leading to the transformation of both 
and ushering in a new era of well-being in the 
hisloro of human dvili/ation. The great Swami’s 
Birth Centenary year should be devoted to the 
spread of his message all over the world to 
achieve abiding peace and brotherhood amongst 
mankind. 

I wish all success to your Centenary cele¬ 
brations, 

(Signed) SWAMt MADHAVANANDA 
President: 

Ramakrishna Math & Mission 

RASHTRAPATHI BHAVAN 
NEW DELHI 4 
January 9, 1963 

MESSAGE 

I am happy to know that the Centenary of 
Swami Vivekananda’s birth is being celebrated 
in New York. A deeply religious man himself 
the Sw'ami was not content with merely preach¬ 
ing and practising the highest ideals of Hindu 
religion and philosophy. He believed that 
true worship lies in the service of the poor and 
the lowly, and called upon his followers to a 
mission of service irrespective of casts, commu¬ 
nity and religion. By his catholicity of outlook 
and broad humanism, he succeeded in attract¬ 
ing to himself a large number of followers both 
from the East and the West, and it is fitting 
that the Centenary of his birth should be cele¬ 
brated in New York which for some years was 
a centre of his activities. 

(Signed) S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
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Address by Mr. John P. Rutherford 
Vice President Ramakrishna Vivekananda 
Centre, New York 

We are here tonight to honour the memory 
of this very great man. Narendra, later known 
to the world as Swami Vivekananda, was born 
in Calcutta in 1863. 1 think we are familiar 

with the story of his life but I wonder whether 
we have thought of the very close ties which 
bind each one of us to him. 

In 1881 at the age of eighteen he came to 
Sri Ramakrishna. Few of us would be here 
tonight, if at one time we had not felt doubts 
similar to those which moved Narendra to 
question the traditional religious background 
in which he had been reader. He could not 
accept religion on mere faith, he wanted de¬ 
monstration of God. Sri Ramakrishna, who 
had varified that the approach of the Christian, 
the way of the Mohammadan, the Yoga of the 
Hindu, all led to the one God, taught the 
young Narendra. This brought him to the 
experience which forever dispels doubt. 


Community Church — More than 
200 people gathered in the Community Church 
here Sunday afternoon for a meeting celebra¬ 
ting the 100th anniversary of the birth of a 
Hindu philosopher whose influence has span¬ 
ned the continents. 

Sponcers of the meeting were the Commu¬ 
nity Church and the Ramakrishna Vivekananda 
Centre of New York. They were honouring 
the birth of Swami Vivekananda, founder of 
the modern Hindu movement in the United 
States and disciple of the Hindu teacher, 
Sri Ramakrishna, who was the organizer of the 
Vedanta movement in India and who brought 
a new spirit of reformation into the Hindu 
religion. 

The principal speaker was Dr. Houston 
Smith, head of the department of philosophy 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Other speakers were the Rev. Donald 
Harrington, minister of the Community 
Church, and Swami Nikhilananda, of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre in New 
York. 

Dr. Smith characterized Swami Vivekananda 
as a man who was able to “rouse the slumber¬ 


After Sri Raniakrishna’s death in 1886 
Narendra and 11 other disciples renounced the 
world and banded together in a monastic order. 
In 1893 he came to represent Hinduism at 
The Parliament of Religions in Chicago' The 
impact of this young monk on the 7,000 men 
and women gathered there was amazing. The 
only previous contact of consequence between 
the United States and the ideals of the Vedas 
had been the transcendentalist movement ins¬ 
pired by Emerson. 

Swami Vivekananda stayed on in this coun¬ 
try for 4 yetirs; not as a missionary recruting 
converts to a dogma, but as a loving guide to 
light the path of the soul’s awakening. He was 
the chanoel through which flowed Sri Rama- 
krishna’s spiritual legacy to us. 

The identity of all true religions in their 
aspiration for God was Sri Ramakrishna’s mes¬ 
sage to the world. Vivekananda brought this 
message of religious unity to America and it is 
most appropriate that this gathering be addres¬ 
sed by one dedicated to the unity of nations. 


ing fires of religion in millions of hearts in the 
East and West before his death.” The Swami 
was borne January 12, 1863 in Calcutta and 
before his death at 39 had achieved world-wide 
fame for his religious teachings and his efforts 
to raise the standard of living for the Indian 
masses. 

“He was a man” said Dr. Smith, “who has 
Fully geared in to the temporal as well as the 
spiritual existence of mankind.” 

“I think,” Dr. Smith added, “that we re¬ 
cognize something of our own best selves in 
him.” 

Dr. Smith also reviewed the Swami’s life 
and works and traced his influence in religious 
thought, particularly his speeches at the World 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893. 
The Swami remained in the United States for 
three years, touring the country, talking to 
various groups, giving lectures, and conducting 
clas.ses. In 1896 he founded the Vedanta 
Society of New York, which Dr. Smith said, 
•‘has done so much to enrich the cultural life 
of oiir land.” 

Rev. Hirrington praised the Swami’s vision 
of what he called “universal religion.” 
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“He was a true prophet.” (he minister said, 
“speaking words that can unite, and the day 
will come when all men will recognize his truth. 
He had the great words our world needs today 
■—harmony and peace, not dissention. That is 
why we still turn to him today 100 years after 
his birth.” 

Swami Nikhilanaiida pointed out that 
Swami Vivekananda, unlike many saints, was 
intensely interested in human problems. 

“He felt sore at heart and terribly afflicted 
at the condition of the masses in India,” the 


Asia Society, New York —Three eloquent 
testimonials to the Indian religious teacher, 
Swami Vivekananda, were given here Thursday 
night before a hushed audience of Americans. 

Convened to commemorate the birth cen¬ 
tenary of the renowned leader were 250 resi¬ 
dents of the New York metropolitan area. The 
event took place in New York’s Asia House, 
a seven-story modern structure on Manhattan’s 
East Side which houses a large Oriental Library 
and is host to speakers and programmes which 
further East-West understanding. 

The meeting is one of a series being cele¬ 
brated in New York and one of thousands 
taking place all over the world to honour the 
Swami. Speakers of the evening wlio paid 
tribute to his memory were Professor Amiya 
Chakhavarty of Boston University’s department 
of comparative oriental religions and litera¬ 
ture : Swami Btidhananda of the Ramakrishna 
Vivekananda Center, and Dr. Ainslee E?nbree 
of Columbia University’s committee on oriental 
studies. 

Prof. Chakravarty, who has been teaching 
in Boston for a number of years, commented 
on Swami Vivekananda’s experience during 
his four years in the United States. 

“Vivekananda was as much at home in the 
West as in the East,” he said. “He found as 
much spirituality burning in the hearts of the 
people of America as in the hearts of his own 
people. 

“Vivekananda repeatedly said, ‘When I see 
an American women working in her home, I 
understand the meaning of humanity—the 
sacrifice, energy, and intelligence with which 


Swami said 

“He awakened the spirit of consciousness 
of many men and women in America and the 
West. He wanted to introduce western science 
and technology into India to raise the condi¬ 
tion of the masses. 

He stressed the reality of God, the divinity 
of the soul, the harmony of religions—they are 
complimentary, not contradictory—and the 
unity of existence and solidarity in men,” 


the American home is run.’ 

“How could Vivekananda condemn the 
West, having in his spiritual household friends 
and followers from all over America ?” asked 
Mr. Chakiavarty. 

The audience offered mute testimony to 
these observations. In its number were Ameri¬ 
can members of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Center including Swami Atmaghananda, one 
of the few Americans to be named Swami 
(in 1929). 

Dr. Chakravarty expressed a “feeling of a 
gieat coming together of East and West,” 

“The United State.s is a land of many 
unities,” he stated, referring to Vivekananda's 
belief in the harmony of religions, each accord¬ 
ing to its own country and needs. 

“We Indians are now conscious of an image 
of your country revealed to us through the 
writings of two of your poets, Thoreau and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“Emerson read very widely from Indian 
literature and found the echo of his own 
thoughts in what he read there.” 

Swami Budhananda’s talk centered on the 
life of Vivekananda and his religious teachings. 

Dr. Ainslee recounted how 17th, 18th cen¬ 
tury Western writers all pictured India diffe¬ 
rently, and described how Vivekananda tried 
to reconcile conflicting impressions of the coun¬ 
try. 

“Vivekananda exalted India, uplifted India, 
in religious, terms,” Dr. Ainslee said. “He 
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had a deep and genuine concern for social and 
political India and accepted the challenge of a 
disunited India by reiterating the need for 
unity in religious and spiritual concepts.” 


“The best introdurtion to Vivekananda is not, 
however, to read about him but to read him“ 
“‘The Swami’s personality, with all its charm 
and face, its courageousness, its spiritual 
authority its fury and its fun, comes through 
to you very strongly in his writings and record¬ 
ed words.” 

To coincide with the birth centenary of 
ViveVananda, a new compilation of his writings. 
What Religiot: Is : In the Words of Swann 
Vivekananda, was published last October by 
the Julian Press. It was edited by John Yale 
(Brahmachari Prema Chitanya) of the Vedanta 


Society of Southern California and carries the 
above introduction by Christopher Isherwood. 

The Vedanta Society of St. Louis, as part 
of its celebration of the Vivekananda Centenery, 
has presented copies of the book Vivekananda : 
the Yogas and Other Works complied and bio¬ 
graphy by Swami Nikhilananda, to ! 17 univer¬ 
sities and colleges, 66 public libraries, one 
high school and one ethical society, and plans 
a further distributions. The St. Louis society 
has also distributed a booklet complied by its 
leader Swami Satprakashananda entitled The 
Universal Message of Swami Vivekananda. 

In Portland, Oregon, the Vedanta Society 
has formed a centenary committee to collect 
funds to purchase books by Swami Vivekananda 
to be given as gifts to local public libraries. 


Berlin 

Ott the occasion of Swami Vivekananda’s 
hundredth birth anniversary, a 'Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda Centenary Committee’ was founded 
in the German Democratic Republic and a 
symposium was held in Berlin on January \4 
and 15 this year. 

The Symposium was organized jointly by 
the Institute of Indology of the Humboldt 
University and the South East Asia Society of 
the German Democratic Republic, with the 
Director of the Institute of Indology, Acade¬ 
mician Prof. Dr. Walter Ruben presiding 
and Mrs. Hiltrud Rueslau, research fellow on 
modem Indian philosophy at the Institute of 
Indology, Berlin, acting as Secretary. 

The Symposium was devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of the role of Swami Vivekananda within 
the perspective of the Indian freedom move¬ 
ment, and to problems of the historical, 
social, and literary development of Bengal in 
the 19th and 2Cth centuries. Among others 
the Symposium was attended by Professors, 
lecturers and students of the Humboldt Uni¬ 
versity, research works of the Oriental Institute 
of the German Academy of Sciences, by 
Indians in Berlin, and representatives of the 
South East Asia Society of the GDR and the 
Ministries of External Affairs and Culture. 

Inaugurating the Symposium Prof 


Dr. Ruben welcomed the guests on behalf of 
the Swami Vivekanada Centenary Committee 
of the German Democratic Republic and read 
out a message of greetings sent by the Chair¬ 
man of the South East Asia Society of the 
GDR, Minister, of Health Max Sefrin. In 
his prc.sidcntial address. Prof. Dr. Ruben 
traced back tlie roots of Swami Vivekananda’s 
philosophy to classical Indian philosophy. He 
evaluated Vivekananda’s philosophical thought 
within the perspective of Bengali and Indian 
society of the 19th century and he concluded 
his address by making an assessment of Swami 
Vivekananda’s place in the world history of 
philosophy. 

The main paper of the Symposium was 
read by Mrs. Hiltrud Ruestau. Secretary of 
the Swami Vivekananda Centenary Commit¬ 
tee. Being an M.A. of Philosophy Mrs. 
Ruestau s doing research at present on modern 
Indian philosophy, with Sw'aini Vivekananda 
attracting her main interest. She is preparing 
her Ph. D. thesis on the conception of Karma 
Yoga of Swami Vivekananda as compared to 
that of Tilak. In her paper Mrs. Ruestau 
gave an outline of Swami Vivekananda’s life 
and thought. Siie stressed his ardent patrio¬ 
tism, his opposition to the colonial exploitation 
and spir;tual degradation of his country by 
the foreign rulers, and his long for social jus¬ 
tice and {quality. By reviving the rich Indiar* 
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cultural heritage and defending the genuine 
spiritual values of Hinduism, Swami Viveka- 
nanda inspired a whole generation of Indians 
in their light against colonial oppression, Mrs. 
Ruestau said. 

Dr. Ralf-Dietrich Jung, an exstudent of the 
well-known Calcutta stalistician-and authro- 
pologist Prof. Dr. Ramakrishna Mukherjee, 
discussed the changes that took place in Bengal 
from the time of Ram Mohan Roy to that 
of Swami Vivekananda and traced the reflec¬ 
tions of the changes on the thinking of those 
two great champions of Indian patriotism. He 
also showed how both of them had drunk 
deeply from the wells of ancient Indian philo¬ 
sophy and mainly from ihe Upanishads. 

Other papers dealt wjth the origin and role 
of the Bengali bhadraloks, the sociology of 
Swami Vivekananda, problems of Indian his¬ 
toriography, Bengali short stories, and con¬ 
temporary Indian novels. The anthropolo¬ 
gist Dr. Joachim Heidi ich who had been to 
India recently on a Government of India 
scholarship, showed bea itiful colour slides of 
Indian village life. Mr. Kyritz of the Insti¬ 
tute of Phonetics gave an introduction into 


classical Indian music, with the help of re¬ 
cords and tape recordings, and Mrs. Doris 
Kahane spoke on the pictures she had painted 
during her stay in India in 1958-60. In the 
evening of January 15th, Satyajit Ray,s docu¬ 
mentary on Rabindranath Tagore was screened 
before a large enthusiatic audience, in the 
cinema hall of the University. 


A lively discussion took place on almost 
all the papers read at the Symposium, among 
the participants being the Professor for Polish 
literature at the Humboldt University, Prof. 
Dr. Falkenhayn, Dr. Horst Krueger of the 
German Academy of Sciences and ex-Cultural 
Adviser to the Trade Representation of the 
G D.R. in India, and the Indian research 
student Sunil Sengupta, an M.A. from Santi- 
niketan University. 

The Symposium got a very encouraging 
response from the University authorities, and 
the press and radio in Berlin took great in¬ 
terest in it. The proceedings of the Sympo¬ 
sium was published shortly in full by the 
Scientific Journal of the Humboldt Univer¬ 
sity. 


® (Vivekanandi) shares the life of those about him, enters into their joys 
and soriows, rejoices with them, mourns with them, but through it all, he never 
forgets who he is, whence ho came, or what the purpose of his coming. He ICf 
never forgets his c'ivinity. He Remembers that he is the great, the glorious, the ^ 
* majestic Self. He knows that he came from that ineffable, supernal region S 
0 weich has no need of the sun or moon, for it is illumined by the Light of lights. ^ 
He knows that he nzi', long before the time when ‘all the sons of God sang 

St together for joy’. ^ 

^ Sister Christine ^ 
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— Personality-^ 

1 


THE 

MAKING OF 


The light of the world dawned for the first 
time upon the future Swami Vivekananda on 
Monday, January 12, 1863. It was the holy 
hour of dawn just six minutes before tho 
sunrise. It was the seventh day of the new 
rnoon in the month of Poush which is the 
nintli month of the Bengali year and as chance 
would have it, it was the day of Makara 
Sankranti, a great Hindu festival. 

The infant grew and the time came when 
he had to be named. Some suggested that it 
should be Durga Das after the grandfather 
who had renounced the world. But the mother 
said, “Let it be Vireshwar,” after the aspect 
of Shiva which she worshipped before the 
child’s birth and Vireshwar it was. They called 
him Bileh for short. Later, Vireshwar became 
Narendra Nath. 

Naughty'and Restless^^ClUld 

Narendra Nath was a naughty child, sub¬ 
ject to fits of restlessness during|which he was 
beyond control. At such time he would wear 
the family out. Bribes, threats—nothing was 
of any avail. Everything was tried, but in 
vain. Finally, Bhuvaneswari (mother) found 
that if she poured cold water on the head of 
the screaming child, at the same time chanting 
the name of Shiva in his ear, or threatened 


him with “Shiva wilt not let you come to 
'if you do not behave,” he would quiet 
down and become his eager, joyous self again. 
It was after such scenes that the mother used 
to say, “I prayed to Shiva for a son and He 
has sent me one of his demons.” Aside from 
these outbursts he was a sunny-tempered, 
sweet, loving child, but of such an extra¬ 
ordinary resticssraan that it took two nurses to 
take care of him. 

The boy had a great fancy for wandering 
monks. Whenever a Sadhu came to the door, 
Naren was delighted. One day a monk came 
and asked for alms. All that the boy had was 
a piece of new cloth wrapped round his waist. 
Straightway he gave it to the Sadhu who placed 
it on his head and went away. When asked 
what had become of the cloth, the boy replied, 
“The monk begged me for alms and I gave it 
to him.” Thereafter whenever a monk appear¬ 
ed boy was locked up. But that did not dis¬ 
concert him ; he would throw out of the 
window to the monk anything the room con¬ 
tained as an offering, and then enjoy the 
excitement. What a tease he was ! 

Young Naren played at meditation in those 
flays. Though it was play, it awakened in him 
deep spiritual emotions. The boys of the 
neiighbourhood sometimes joined him in this 
pastime. 

Narendraiuith At School 

At the age of six Naren went to the Patha- 
shala, the school where the boys are initiatod 
rflto the three R’s. But schools are strange 
places'where one is apt to meet with strange 
comrades, and after a few days he had acquir- 
^ a vocabulary which quite upset the family’s 
sinsc of propiety. Never again, determined 
all'the household, should he go to school. 
Instead, a private tutor was engaged, who 
conducted classes in the ancient worship-hall 
for Naren and some of the other boys of the 
neighbourhood. 

At the age of seven he knew by heart 
almost the whole of Mugdhabodha, a Sanskrit 
grammerV as well as passages of great length 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabbarata. 

In 1871, when Naren was eight years old 
Ife eilrtered the ninth class of Pandit Iswar 
•Chandra .Vidyaiagar’* Metropolitan Institution- 
His exceptional intelligence was at once 


recognised by teachers and classmates. But he 
was so restless that they say Of him that he 
never really sat down at his desk at all. 

Soon after that he would have to study 
English. He was not willing to do so. Ifwas 
a foreign language, he .said, so why should 
he learn it ? The teachers persisted and the 
boy went home crying to his parents, who 
agreed with the teachers. When he did com¬ 
mence to study English several months later, 
everyone was astonished at his enthusiasm and 
the cast; with which he acquired it. 

No Truck With Suprrstition 

Even at this early age he evinced an 
impatience with superstition and fear, no matter 
how hallowed by tradition. The following 
incident is illu.strative of this quality. He was 
in the habit of climbing a tree in the compound 
of one of his friends, not only to gather 
flowers, but to get rid of his superfluous energy 
by swinging to and fro, head downward, and 
then somersaulting to the ground. These antics 
annoyed the old, half-blind grandfather of the 
house, and he thought to stop them by telling 
Naren that the tree was haunted by a Brahma- 
ciaitya—ihe ghost of an uninitiated Brahmin^ 
dressed in white, that broke the necks of those 
who climbed the tree. Naren listened politely ; 
but when the old man was out of sight, he 
again began to climb the tree. His friend 
who had taken the words of the old man 
seriously remonstrated. But Naren laughed 
at his seriousness and said. “What an ass you 
are Why, my neck would have been off long 
before this if the old grandfather’s ghost story 
were true !” 

Deepening Spiritual Insight 

In the year 1877, while Naran was a student 
of the third class, his father (Vishwanath 
Datta) went to Raipur in the Central Provinces 
He arranged that his family should follow him 
later on under the charge of Naren. It was a 
long journey partly by bullock-cart via Allaha¬ 
bad and Jubbulpore through dense forests and 
over unfrequented roads, for the railways were 
in those days constructed only up to Nagpur. 
An incident happened on the way which shows 
that his spiritual insight was deepening. He 
had had vision and many moods of spiritual 
consciousness; this experience was induced 
by contemplating the beauties of nature 
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Passes Examination With Distinction 

Vishwanath Datta returned to Calcutta with 
his family in 1879. There was some difficulty 
about getting Nareii into school, for he had 
been absent for two years, but his teachers 
loved him and remembering his ability made 
an exception in his case. Then he gave him¬ 
self up to study, mastering three years’ lessons 
in one, and passed the Entrance Examination 
in the first division. He was the only student 
in the school to attain that distinction. His 
father gave him a watch as a reward. 

When he had passed the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, Narcn had made much advance in know¬ 
ledge. While he was in the Entrance class he 
had mastered a great many standard works of 
the English and the Bengali literature and had 
read many books of history. He had specially 
studied standard works on Indian history by 
such authors as Marsh man and Elphinstone. 
As he paid little attention to the text books, 
sometimes he used to work hard just on the 
eve of the examinations. Once he said, “Just 
two or three days before the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion I found that I hardly knew anything of 
Geometry. Then I began to study the subject 
keeping awake for tht whole night and in 
course of twenty-four hours I mastered the 
four books of Geometry.” 

Narcn studied at the Presidency College for 
a year ; but after that time he entered the 
General Assembly’s Institution founded by the 
Scottish General Missionary Board It is now 
known as the Scottish C hurch College. 

Professor Mention Ramakrishna 

It was while he was in the First Arts classes 
that he met for the first time in November, 
1881, Shri Ramakrishna Paramhansa. It will 
be interesting to note here how he first came 
to hear of the great sainf Professor William 


Hastie, the great scholar, was at that time the 
Principal of the Institution. One day during 
the absence of the professor of English he took 
over the literature class. He was explaining 
Wordsworth’s “Excursion,” in which the poet 
refers to the state of trance of which the poet 
had had a glimpse while contemplating the 
beauties of nature. The students did not 
understand. The professor said, “Such an 
experience is the result of purity of rnind and 
concentration on some particular object, and 
it is rare indeed, particularly in these days. I 
have seen only one person who has experienced 
that blessed states of mind, and he is Rama¬ 
krishna Paramhamsa of Dakshineswar. You 
can understand if you go there and see for 
yourself.” It was thus that Naren heard of 
his future Master, and not through the 
Brahmo Samaj of which he was a member. 

Interest In Brahmo Samaj 

It was at this period that he began to in¬ 
terest himself in the issues of the day, specially 
Brahmo Samaj. The healthy activities of the 
Brahmo Samaj were in sharp contrast to the 
moribund state of Hindu society; and its 
leader, Keshab Chandra Sen, the hero of a 
hundred platforms, was idol of young Bengal. 

For a time the intellectual atmosphere of 
the Brahmo Samaj satisfied him ; he felt up¬ 
lifted during the prayers and devotional songs. 
But presently it began to drawn on him that, 
if God was to be realised, he was no nearer 
the goal than before he joined it. What were 
philosophies and Vedas, but attempts to des¬ 
cribe the Indescribable ? They were useless if 
they did not bring one to the feet of the Lord ! 

Frantic Search For Truth 

In this longing to know the Truth he turned 
to Mahaishi Debendra Nath Tagore, who was 
regarded by many as one of the best of spiritual 


§ Ye divinities on earth-sinners I It is a sin to call a man so ; it is a stand g 
^ ing libel on human nature. Come up, O lions, and shake off the delusion that r 
^ you are sheep, you are souls immoratal, spirits free, blest and emrnal ; ye are 6 
U not matter, ye are not bodies ; matter is your servant, not you the servant of g 
g matter. 

p If you have faith in the three hundred and thirty millions of your 

3 mythological gotis, and in all the gods which foreigners have introduced into 
a your midst, and still have no faith in yourselves, there is no salvation for you. 
g Have faith in yourselves and stand up on that faith. Vivekananda g 
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teachers. Naren had been, in company with 
some friends, to see him once before, and he 
had advised them to practise meditation with 
great intensity. So to the Maharshi who lived 
in retirement in a boat on the Ganga, Naren, 
burning with the desire to know God, went a 
second time. The sudden appearance of Naren 
startled the venerable old man. Before he 
could say a word, Naren, tense with excite¬ 
ment, burst out the question : “Sir, have you 
seen God ?” The Maharshi was unable to 
answar and contented himself with saying, “My 
boy, you have the Yogi’s eyes.” Naren came 
away disappointed. No, the Maharshi had 
not seen God. He went to the leaders of other 
religious sects, and not one of them could say 
that he had seen God. Where then should he 
go ? Suddenly he remembered Shri Rama- 
krishna, whom he had met for the first time 
at the house of a devotee of his, named 
Surendra Nath Mitra in November, 1881, 
Whither Naren had gone to singing, had made 
inquires about Naren and had even invited 
him to Dakshineswar. So Naren decided to 
go to Dakshinewar with Surendra Nath and 
put his question. 

First Meeting With Paramhamsa 

At their meeting Shri Ramakrishna instan¬ 
taneously recognised that Naren was the one 
who was to carry his message to the world. 
Narendra too was profoundly moved at his 
first visited to the Master. He told some of 
his friends of it later, though with some 
reserve ; 

“Well, I sang the song ; but shortly after, 
he suddenly rose and taking me by the hand 
led me to the northern verandah, shutting 
the door behind him. It was locked from the 
outside : so we were alone. I thought that 
he would give me some private instructions. 
But to my utter surprise he began to shed 
profuse tears of joy as he held my hand, and 
addressing me most tenderly as one long fami¬ 
liar to him, said, ‘Ah, you come so late.’ 
How could you be so unkind as to keep me 
waiting so long 1 My ears are well-nigh 
burnt in listening to the profane talks of worldly 
people. Oh, how I yearn to unburden my 
mind to one who can appreciate my innermost 
experience ! Thus he went on amid sobs. The 
next moment he stood before me with folded 
hands and began to address me ‘Lord, I 
know you are that ancient sage, Nara—the 
Incarnation of Narayana-—born on earth to 
remove the miseries of mankind,’ and so on ! 


The Saint’s ‘Strange’ Conduct 

“I was altogether taken aback by his con¬ 
duct. ‘Who is this man whom I have come 
to see,’ I thought, ‘he must b; stark mad ! 
Why, I am but the son of Vishwanath Datta, 
and yet he dares to address me thus!’ But I 
kept quiet allowing him to go on. Presently 
he went back to his room, and bringing some 
sweets, sugar candy, and butter, began to 
feed me with his own hands. In vain did I 
say again and again, ‘Please give the sweets 
tome, I shall share them with my friends!’ 
He simply said, ‘They may have some after¬ 
ward,’ and desisted only after 1 had eaten all. 
Then he seized me by the hand and said, 
‘Promise that you will come alone to me at an 
early date.' At his importunity 1 had to say 
‘yes’ and returned with him to my friends. 

“But I could not reconcile his words with 
his strange conduct with me. So I concluded 
that he must be a mon >inaniac. Yet I could 
not help acknowledging the magnitude of his 
renunciation. ‘He may be a mad man,’ I 
thought, but only the fortunate few can have 
such renunciation. Even if insane, thi.s man 
is the holiest of the holy, a true saint, and for 
that alone he deserves the reverential homage 
of mankind !’ With such conflicting thoughts 
I bowed before him and begged his leave to 
return to Calcutta.” 

Though Naren considered him to be a mad 
man, he was at a loss to account for the 
strange feeling of blessedness that came over 
him as he sat near the Master. 

The following is the description of this 
momentous meeting given by Narendra to 
some of his brother-disciples : 

‘Novel Experience Within Me’ 

I did not realise then that the temple- 
garden of Dakshineswur was so far from Cal¬ 
cutta, as on the previous occasion I had gone 
there in u carriage. The road seemed to me so 
long as to be almost endless. However I 
reached the garden somehow and went straight 
Shri Ramakrishna's room. I found him sitting 
alone on the small bedstead. He was glad to 
see me and calling me affectionalely to his 
side, made me sit beside him on his bed But 
the next moment I found hirn overcome with 
a sort of emotion. Muttering something to 
himself, with his eyes fixed on me, he slowly 
drew near me. I thought he might do some- 
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thing queer as on the previous occasion. But 
fljQ the twinkling of an eye he placed his right 
foot on my body. The touch at once gave 
xise to a novel experience within me. With my 
eyes open I saw that the walls, and everything 
in tlie room, whirled rapidly and vanished into 
oaught, and the whole universe together with 
my individuality was about to merge in an all- 
encompassing mysterious void ! I was terribly 
frightened and thought that 1 was facing death, 
for the loss of individuality meant nothing 
short of that. Unable to control myself 1 
cried out, what is it that you are doing to 
me ! [ have my parent; at home !” He laugh¬ 

ed aloud at this and stroking my chest said, 
‘‘All right, let it rest now. Everything will 
come in time !” The wonder of it was that no 
sooner had he said this than that strange 
e«perience of mine vanished. I was myself 
again and found everything without the room 
as it has been before.” 

More Surprise In Store 

A few days after the above experience, 
Narendra Nath paid his third visit to the 
Master at Dakshineswar, and though he was 
determined not to be in'iucnced, yet he fared 
no better than the other times. Shri Rama- 
krishna took him that day to the adjacent 
garden of Jadunant Maliik. After a stroll in 
the garden they sat down in the parlour. Soon 
Shri Ramakrishna fell into a trance and touched 
Narendra Nath. In spite of all his precautions 
Naren was totally overwhelmed and immediate¬ 
ly lost all outward consciousness. When he 
came to himself after a while, he found the 
Master stroking his chest. 

Naren had no idea of the happenings of 
period, but it was then the Master learned 
many strange things about him. Referring 
to this incident, he said later on ‘T put several 
questions to him while he was in that state. I 
asked him about his antecedents and where he 
lived, his mission in thi; world and the dura¬ 
tion of his mortal life. He dived deep into 


himself and gave fitting answers to my ques 
lions. They only confirmed what I had seen 
and inferred about him. Those things shall be 
a secret, but 1 came to know that he was a 
sage who had that the day he knew his real 
nature, he would give up the body, by an act 
of will, through Yoga.” 

He devoted himself with his entire heart and 
soul to the task of realising God, willing ac¬ 
cepting from Shri Ramakrishna the necessary 
advice and help which appealed to his reason, 
but only after a searching analysis of the 
Master’s realisation and mode of life. 

Naren's days now passed in study and 
meditation. Often he went to Dakshineswar. 
At his own home he lived in a room all to 
himself. Vishwanath Datta, whose ambition 
was to see Naren a great legal light, made him 
an assistant to Nimai Charan Bose, a well- 
known Atiorncy-at-law. Vishwanath was also 
desirous of seeing his son marry. On several 
occasions he had planned for Naren's marriage, 
but for some reason or other arrangements 
were always broken off. 

Sudden Death Of Father 

Naren sat for bis B. A. Examination in 
1884. Some days after the examination he 
suddenly came face to face with the grim 
reality of the world; his light heartedness and 
boyishness of spirit received a rude shock. It 
was the early part of 1884. The examination 
result was not yet out. lie had gone one 
evening about two miles from the city of Cal¬ 
cutta to visit a friend at Baranagore, It was 
night and three was much talk. Just as the 
merriment and song were at their height, a 
messenger came from Naren’s home with the 
news that his father had died suddenly of heart 
disease. The news overhclmed Naren. He 
hasted at once to Calcutta. The mother, the 
two sisters, and two younger brother of Naren 
wailing and weeping. Naren was dazed. He 
could neither weep nor speak. According 


5 The history of the world, is the history of a few men who had faith in 2 
g themselves. Th it faith calls out the Divinity within. You can do anything. § 
§ You fail only when you do not strive sufficiently to manifest infinite power. As g 
S soon as a men or a nation loses faith in himself or itself, death comes. Believe Je 
n first in yoursell, and then in God. g 

g He is an atheist who does not believe in him.sclf. The old religions said B 
n that he was an atheist who did not believe in God. The new religion says that U 
p he is the atheist who does not believe in himself. Vivekanunda S 
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to custom he performed the last rites for his 
father. 

Vishwanath’s sudden death placed the 
entire family in a desperate condition, for he 
was the only earning member and always spent 
more than he earned. The creditors knocked at 
the door. Relatives who had been indebted 
to his father in so many ways now turned 
into enemies. They even resolved to deprive 
the family of its living quarters. Though 
Narendra had no income he was 
compelled to maintain seven or eight 
persons. Came days of suffering. From 
comfort Naren was suddenly thrown into the 
direst poverty, facing at times even actual 
starvation. Later he made efforts to forget 
those terrible days, but in vain. So dark were 
they, so heavy the clouds of fate. Yet he is 
the real man who meets fate fearlessly and with 
power, the captain of his soul. This Naren 
did. He passed his B.A. Examination and was 
admitted to the Law class. In college he was 
the poorest of the poor. Even shoes became 
a luxury : his garments were of the coarsest 
cloth, and many times he went to his classes 
without food. 

Darkest Period Of Life 

The following is Naren’s own description 
this darkest period of his life. 

“Even before the period of mouring was 
over I had to knock about in search of a job. 
Starving and barefooted, I wandered from 
ofiBce to office under the scorching noon-day 
sun with an application in hand, one or two 
initimate friends who sympathised with me in 
my misfortunes accompanying me sometimes. 
This first contact with the reality of life con¬ 
vinced me that unselfish sympathy was a rarity 
in the world—there was no place in it for the 
weak, the poor and the destitute. I noticed 
that those who only a few days ago would have 
been proud to help me in any way, now turned 
their face against me, though they had enough 
and to spare. Seeing all this, the world some¬ 
times seemed to me to be the handiwork of the 
devil. 

“Sometimes when I found that there were 
not enough provisions for the family and my 
purse was empty, I would pretend to my 
mother that I had an invitation to dine out and 
remain practically without food. Out of self- 
respect I could not disclose the facts to others. 


My rich friends sometimes requested me to 
come to their homes or gardens and sing. I 
had to comply when I could not avoid it. I 
did not feel inclined to express my woes 
before them nor did they try, themselves, to 
find out my difficulties. A few among them, 
sometimes, used to ask me. ‘Why do you 
look so pale and weak to-day ? Only one of 
them came to know about my poverty without 
my knowledge, and, now and then, sent 
anonymous help to my mother by which act of 
kindness he has put me under a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

Temptations Come In Way 

“Some of my old friend who earned their livelr 
hood by unfair means, asked me to join them. 
A few among them who had been compelled to 
follow this dubious way of life by sudden turns 
of fortune, and in my case, really felt sympa¬ 
thy for me. There were other troubles also. 
Various tempations came in my way. A rich 
woman sent me an ugly proposal to end my 
days of penury which I sternly rejected with 
scorn. Another woman also made similar 
overtures to me. I said to her, ‘you have 
wasted your life seeking the pleasures of the 
flesh. Your dark shadows of death are before 
you. Have done anything to face that ? Give 
up all these filthy desires and remember God.’ 

“In spile of all these troubles, however, I 
never lost faith in the existence of God nt>r 
in His divine mercy. Every morning taking 
His name I got up and went out in search 'of 
a job. One day my mother overheard me 
and said bitterly, ‘Hush, you fool, you have 
been crying yourself hoarse for God frdm 
your childhood, and what has He done for 
you ?’’ I was stung to the quick. Doubt 
crossed my mind. ‘Does God really exist,’ I 
thought, ‘and if so, does He really hear the 
fervent prayer of man ? Then why is there 
On response to my passionate appleals ? Why 
is there so much woe in His benign kingdom ? 
Why does Satan rule in the realm of the 
Merciful God ?’ Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar’s words—‘if God is good and gracious, 
why then do millions of people die for want 
of a morsels of food at times of famine ?’— 
rang in my ears with bitter irony. I was 
exceedingly cross with God. It was also the 
most opportune moment for doubt to creep 
into my heart. 

Calumny Hardens His Heart 
*‘It was ever against my nature to do any- 
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thing secretly. On the contrary it was a habit 
with me from my boyhood not to hide even 
my tlioughts I'rom otliers through fear or any¬ 
thing elss. So it was quite natural for me now 
to proceed to to prove before the world that 
even if He existed, to call upon Him was 
fruitless, Soon the repon gained currency 
that 1 was an atheist and did not scruple to 
drink or even frequent houses of ill fame. 
This unmerited calumny l ardencd my heart 
still more. 1 openly declared that in this 
miserable world there was nothing reprehenis- 
blc in a man who, seeking lor a brief respite, 
would resort to anything. Not only that, but 
if I was once convinced of the efficacy of such 
a course. I would not, through fear of any¬ 
body, shrink from following it. 

■‘A garbled report ol' the matter soon 
reached the ears of the Master and his devotees 
in Calcutta. And when one of his favourite 
disciples, Bhavanath, said lo him with tears 
in his eyes, 'Sir, 1 could not even dream that 
Narendra could stoop so lowhe was furious 
and said, ‘Hush, you fool ! The Mother has 
told me that it can never be so. I shan’t be 
able to look at you if you sjicak to me again 
like that.’ 

“But notwithstanding these forced atheistic 
views, the vivid memory of the divine visions 
I had experienced since nv boyhood, and 
especially after my contact with Shri Rama- 
krishna, would lead me to think that God 
must exist and that there must ba some way to 
realise Him. Otherwise life would be meaning¬ 
less. In the midst of all troubles and tribula¬ 
tions I must find that way. Days passed and 
the mind continued to waver between doubt 
and certainty. My pecuinary wants also remain¬ 
ed just the same, 

Prayer to Divine Mother 

“One day the idea struck me that God 
listened to Shri Ramakii ihna's prayers; .so 


why should I not ask him to pray for me for 
the removal of my pecuniary wants—a favour 
the Master would never denv me ? 1 hurried 

to Dakshinewar and insisted on his making the 
appeal on behalf of try starving family He 
said, ‘My boy, 1 cann’t make such demands. 
But why don't you go and ask the Mother 
yourself? All your sufferings are due to your 
sufferings are due to your disregard of Her.’ I 
said, ‘1 do not know the Mother, you please 
speak lo Her on my behalf You must.’ He 
replied tenderly, ‘My dear boy, I have done 
so again and again. But you do not accept 
Her, so She does not grant my prayer. All 
right, it is Tuesday—go to the Kali temple 
tonight, prostrate yourself before the Mother 
and ask Her any boon you like. It shall be 
granted. She is Knowledge Absolute, the 
Inscrutable Power of Brahman, and He mere 
will has given birth to this world. Everthing 
is in Her power to give.’ I believed every 
word and eagerly waited for the night. About 
9 o’clock the Master commanded me to go to 
the temple. As 1 went, I was filled with a 
divine intoxication. My feet were unsteady. 
My heart was leaping in anticipation of the joy 
of beholding the living Goddess and hearing 
Her words. I was full of the idea. Reaching 
the temple, as 1 cast my eyes upon the image, 
1 actually found that the Divine Mother was 
living and conscious, the Perennial l-ounlain 
of Divine Love and Beauty. 1 was caught in 
a surging wave of devotion and love. In an 
ecstasy of joy I prostrated myself again and 
again before the Mother and prayed,‘Mother, 
give me discrimination ! Give unto me know¬ 
ledge and devotion ! Grant that I may have 
an uninterrupted vision of Thee !’ A serene 
peace reigned in my soul. The world was 
fvirgottcn. Only the Divine Mother shone 
viilhin my heart. 

Thrice Fails in Object 

“As soon as 1 returned, the Master askei 


Q The Vo'ce of Asia has been the voice of religion. The Voice of Europe ^ 

Q is the Voice of politics. India is immortal, if she persists in her search for 
O God. » 

^ 1 do not mean to say that political or social improvernents are not g 

^ necessary, but what 'i. mean is this, and 1 want you to bear it in mind, that they ^ 
0 are secondary here, and that religion is primary. 

a None can resi.t her (Indian) any more; never is she going to sleep any o 

more ; no outward jiowers can hold her back any more ; for the infinite giant g 

g is rising to her feet. Vivekananda g 
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tr.e if I had prayed to the Mother for the 
removal of my world wants. I was startled 
at this question and said ‘No, sir, I forgot all 
about i t. But is there any remedy now ?’ ‘Go 
again,’ said he. ‘and tell Her about your 
wants.’ I againset out for the temple, but 
at the sight of the Mother again forgot my 
mission, bowed to Her repeatedly and prayed 
only for love and devotion. The Master aked 
me if I had done it the second time. I told 
him what had happened. He said, ‘How 
thoughtless ! Couldn't you restrain yourself 
enough to say those few words? Well, try 
once more and make that prayer to Her. 
Quick !’ I went for the third time, but on 
entering the temp{e a terrible shame ovci- 
powered me. 1 thought, ‘What a trifle I 
have Come to pray to the Mother about. It 
is like asking a gracious king for a few vege¬ 
tables ! What a fool 1 am ! In shame a^ 
remorse I bowed to Her respectfully a^nd said, 
‘Mother, I want nothing but knowledge and 
devotion.’ Coming out ot the temple I under¬ 
stood that all this was due to the MaiUer s 
will. Otherwise how could 1 fail in my object 
no less than thrice ? 1 came to him and said, 
‘Sir, it is you who have cast a charm over my 
mind and made me forgetful. Now please 
grant me the boon that my _ people at home 
may no longer suffer the pinch of poverty. 
He said, ‘Such a prayer never comes from my 
lips. 1 asked you to pray for yourself. But 
you couldn’t do it. It appears that you are 
not destined to enjoy worldly happiness. Well, 
I can’t help it.’ But I wouldn’t let him go. 

1 insisted on his granting that prayer. At last 
he said, ‘All right, your people at home will 
never be in want of plain food and clothing . 


Five Years With Guru 

To Shri Ramakrishna, Naren was indebted 
for bis introduction to Hinduism. This under¬ 
standing was a process. Naren came by it in 
watching his Master in religious worship, in 
religious teaching and in religious ecstasy. 
The spirit of this understanding was commu¬ 
nicated to Naren in spite of himself. The 
Master injected his own consciousness, his 
own personal realisation of the Mother and of 
Hinduism in to the soul of Naren. How he 
did this is not fully known. The process was 
purely spiritual and too subtle to be explained. 
The doubtingNaren was passing away ; (he 
devotional Naren, the spiritual Naren— 
Naren, the Hindu—was being born. 


For five years Naren had the company of 
his Guru. These years were a period of silent 
realisation, silent teaching and silent assimila¬ 
tion. Every time Naren visited Dakshineswar 
it was a strring eveut both to himself and the 
Master, marking the intensification of their 
relationship and the absorption of ideas and 
ideals on the part of the disciple. He was 
becoming saturated with spirituality. The 
Master gave him all that was to be given, all 
that he had. Shri Ramekrishna was like one 
who had struggled hard amidst insuperable 
difficulties to acquire a great trea.sure, and 
Naren was the son and heir who was to reap 
this treasure. Shri Ramakrishna had built up 
a great spiiitual empire by conquering the 
dangerous invaders—Just and gold. Naren 
was to extend this empire over the earth. 
Shri Ramakrishna had dived deep down into 
the spiritual ocean. Naren was to show to 
the world the treasures which the Master had 
found therein. Shri Ramakrishna was the 
realisation and insight, and Naren was to be¬ 
come the utterance thereof. 


It was in the middle of 1885 that Shri 
Ramakrishna showed the first symptom of a 
throat trouble which ultimately ended in the 
fatal cancer. He suffered so much from the 
intense heat of the summer that he began the 
use oi' ice. After a month or two he developed 
pain in his throat which was aggravated by 
talking and Samadhi. A physician was con¬ 
sulted who prescribed the necessary medicine 
and warned him against much talking, and 
at the same time cautioned the devotees against 
his going into Samadhi too often. But all 
attempts of the devotees to control the Master 
proved futile. At about that time Shri Rama¬ 
krishna attended a festival at Panihati, in the 
suburb of Calcutta, spending the whole day 
in singing and dancing and often going into 
Samadhi. The result was an aggravation of 
the diagnosed it as ‘clergyman’s sore throat.^ 
The Master carried out the instructions of the 
physician in all things but in the two essentials. 
Whenever there was an occasion for deep 
spiritual converse, he would lose all body- 
coesciousness and go into ecstasies, or when 
afflicted people came to him for solace he 
would talk, no matter what it cost him. At 
the same time his communion with God was 
intensified ; he had no regular hours for food 
or drink ; most of his time was spent in medi¬ 
tation and prayer, which with him meant 
Samadhi. This made the last year of his life 
a slow crucifixion. 
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Master’s Approaching End 

The Master, knowing that he was approach¬ 
ing the end of his mortal existence, was all 
the more eager to kindle in the heart of his 
chief disciples a burning desire for the realisa¬ 
tion of God, which can only be attained by 
reducing to ashes all attachment to lust and 
gold. Therefore, his utterances are replete 
with a spirit of utter renanciation Shri Rania- 
krishna not only imparted his spiritual teaching 
to his disciples, but he gave them likewise the 
stimulus and the streigth to follow those 
teachings. His own life, the force of his 
utterances, the ease w th which he slipped 
into the highest Samadhi and his communion 
with Divine Realities—ah these were as a great 
Light by which they gain ;d a glorious spiritual 
consciouness. Coming at a lime when Naren 
was being buffeted on all sides, the Master’s 
teaching sank deep into his heart to remain 
there for ever, a beacon :ight to show him the 
way through the wilderne;s of illusion. 

While Naren was thus engaged in his own 
spiritual pursuits and in shaping the charac¬ 
ter of his young brother-disciples, the condi¬ 
tion of the Master was going from bad to 
worse. Medicines prove! of no avail, Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sarkar thought that it might be 
due to the foul and congested air of Calcutta 
and advised removal to sojne garden-house in 
the suburbs. After a vigorous search the 
garden-house belonging to Gopal Chandra 
Ghosh at Cossipore was hired on rupees eighty 
a month, On the afternoc n of 11th Decem¬ 
ber, lb85, the master wis removed to the 
new premises. He felt much refreshed at this 
new place on account of it; beautiful scenery, 
free air and solitude. 

As the end of the M ister came nearer. 


Narendra Nath’s hankering after the realisation 
of God increased and intensified. His heart 
was like a seething cauldron. One night after 
deciding to go home for a day or two to settle 
some household affairs he went to bed but 
could not sleep. Calling Sharat, Junior Gopal 
and a few others to him he said, “Come, let 
us have a walk in the garden.” As they 
walked about Naren said. “The Master’s 
diseas is most severe. May it not be that he 
intends to lay down his body ! Strive your 
best forspiritual uplift through service unto 
him and prayer and meditation, while yet 
there is time. After his passing away, there 
will be no end to your repentance. We are 
wasting our time in the foolish thought that 
wc shall pray to God after finishing this or 
that business at hand. That is only fastening 
more chains of desires on us, and desire means 
death. We must root that out at once.” 

In that cold starry night they felt a great 
urge to meditation. A stack of dry hay and 
twigs was lying near. Naren said, “Set fire to 
it. It is at this hour that the monk light 
their Dhuni fires. Let us do the same and 
burn our desires.” The fire was lighted, and 
the boys sat around it, feeling that they were 
really making a bonfire of their desires and 
being actually purged of all impurities. 

Shri Ramakrishna Initiates Naren 

One day Shri Ramakrishna initiated Naren 
with the name of Rama, telling him that it 
was the Mantra which he had received from 
his own Guru. In consequence of this. Naren’a 
emotions were stirred to tremendous heights. 
Towards the evening he began to encircle the 
house, repeating the name of the Lord “Rama ! 
Rama !” in a high and excited voice. All 




^ If you seek your own salvation, you will go to hell. It is the salvation of 
^ others tliat you it list seek and even if you have to go to hell in working for 
5 others, that is wor:h more than to gain heaven by seeking your own salvation. 

So long as the millions die in hunger and ignorance, I hold every man a 
traitor who, havirg been educated at their expense, pavs not the least heed to g 
them ! s 

5 So long as even a single dog in my country is without food, my whole g 
p religion will be to feed it. . a 

Where shoulc. you go to seek for God ? Are not all the poor, the miser- g 
ft able, the weak, gods ? Why not worship them first ? Why gods ? Why not 5 
f? worship them first ? Why go to dig a well on the shores of the Ganges ? Let g 
a these people be your God—th<nk of them, work for them, pay for them g 
p incessantly—the Lord will show you the way. ■ —’Vivekatianda g 
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outward consciousness had apparently gone, 
and he was full of ecstatc fire. When the 
Master was informed of this, he only said, 
“Let him be, he will come round in due 
course.” The emotinal storm subsided in a 
few hours, and Naren became his old self 
again. 

The few days that were left to Shri Rama- 
krishna on this plane were memorable ones 
for the disciples. One day, Gopal Senior, 
one of the disciples, brought some Gerua 
clothes and Rudraksha beads to the Master 
for distribution among Sadhus. The Master 
said, “Here are boys full of renunciation. 
You won’t be able to find better monks any¬ 
where. Distribute the clothes and beads 
amongst them.” One evening he called the 
boys, the future apostles of the Ramakrishna 
Order and put them through a certain cere¬ 
mony. Thereafter they were permitted to 
take food from all irrespective of caste and 
creed. The Master himself initiated these boys 
as monks, fulfilling their heart’s desire. Thus 
was sown the seed of the future Ramakrishna 
Order, which was to grow and develop into 
a mighty organisation. 

Towards the close of the month of July the 
malady in the Master's throat had made such 
progress that he could speak only in a whisper, 
or else make his wishes known by signs. The 
disciples were grief-stricken that he, their 
father, their guide, he who loved them all as 
a mother loves her children, who had borne 
patiently with them, and had given up his 
own life for them, was sinking daily. Often, 
the Master would call the young disciples to 
his side, adressing (hem lovingly, speaking 
eloquently by means of signs of the love he 
bore them. His constant thought was, “What 
wilt become of them without me ?” But there 
was Naren 1 

It so happened that Naren had been called 
to the side of the Master some days earlier, 
when he was suffering intensely and could 
scarcely speak. The Master wrote on a piece 
of paper, “Narendra will teach others.” Naren 
hesitated and said, “I won’t do that.” But 
the Master replied, “You shall have to do it.” 
Sometime before he had told Naren, “My 


Sidhis (powers) will manifest through you in 
time,” meaning thereby that Naren in later 
years, as a teacher, would in a miraculous 
way turn many of the most worldly-minded 
to the spiritual life. 

“I Give You My All” 

It was now only three or four days before 
the Master’s Mahasamadhi. Shri Ramakrishna 
called Naren to him. Looking steadfastly at 
him he entered into deep meditation. Naren 
fe't as if a subtle force, resembling an electric 
shock, were entering his body, and he lost 
an outer conciousness. When he came to, he 
found the Master weeping. Wondering, 
Naren asked Shri Ramakrishna why he wept, 
and was told, “Oh Naren, to-day I have 
given you my all and have become a Fakir, 
a penniless beggar. By the force of the power 
transmitted by me, great things will be done 
by you ; only after that will you go to whence 
you came.” Naren suddenly became the 
possessor of all the spiritual wealth of his 
Guru, acquired by years of super human effort 
and at the cost of terrible austerities. Shri 
Ramakrishna willing deprived himself of his 
powers in order that Naren might be endowed 
with spiritual omnipotence. When that which 
was Ramakrishna had completed its task in 
its human Incarnation and manifestation, it 
gave jthclf wholly and entirely to Naren, as 
one gives a flower of bestows a gift, for the 
good of the world. 

A couple of days before the final Maha¬ 
samadhi of the Master, as Naren was standing 
by his beside, a curious thought flashed across 
his mind, “He has said many times that he is 
an Incarnation of God If I can make him 
say now as he is in the throes of death, in the 
midst of human anguish and physical pain, 
‘1 am God Incarnate,’ then I will believe him!” 
The moment this thought came 
to him, the Master turned towards him and 
summoning all his energy said distinctly, “O 
my Naren, are you not yet convinced ? He 
who was Rama and Krishna is now Rama¬ 
krishna in this body—but not from the stand¬ 
point of your Vedanta.” Naren was stricked, 
with remorse and shame for having doubted, 
even for a moment, after so many revelations. 
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SWAM I 
AT PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGION 


Swami Tejasanda, Principal Ramaltrislina Vidya Mandir Belur 


Before starting for the West, Swamiji had proclaimed on that momentous occasion has 

the presentiment that it was his great Master rung down the corridor of time in superb elo- 

Sri Ramakrishna who was preparing a stage quence during these years and is still gathering 
at the heart of Western civilization to bring momentum from day to day to usher in a new 

him bef^ore the world as an accredited expon- order of human culture and civilization for 

ent of Hindu thought and culture for the the well-being of mankind, 

good of mankind. Feeling this instinctively 

in the core of his heart, the Swami once said Driven as it were, by destiny, Swami Vive- 
(o his brother-disciple Swami Turiyananda, kananda, the great apostle of peace, broke 
“The Parliament is being organised for this loose from the precincts of the monastery at 
(pointing to himself). My mind tells me so. Baranagore and wandered “free from plan, 
You will see it verified at no distant date.” caste, home, constantly alone with God’ from 

the foot of the snow-capped Himalayas to 
As a fulfilment of this p 'ophetic utterance Cape Comorin and, at the end of this historic 
of the Swami, as it were, we witness in this sojourn, took his seat on the last stone on 
cosmic drama of life a mysterious combina- India at Kanya-Kumari, where he plunged 
tion of circumstances which ultimately placed into deep meditation of the past, present and 
him in the forefront of a shining galaxy of future of his motherland, 
illustrious repressentatives of the world’s re¬ 
ligions at Chicago as the first cultural ambas- In the course of this reverie the picture of 
sador of the East to the West. The dynamic a new India loomed large before his mental 
spiritual message which Swami Vivekananda horizon and he got up from his seat with a, 
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grim resolve to go to the West to carry the 
message of the Master and to get back in 
exchange the material resources for feeding 
the hungry stomachs of his own moribund race 
so as to make them physically fit for the strug¬ 
gle of life. 

As a matter of fact, this idea of going to 
the West flashed in his mind even when he 
was trekking through India. It was during 
this period of his itinerary that Swamiji heard 
somewhere between Junagad and Porbandar 
that a Parliament of Religions would be held 
at Chicago in America in 1893. While stay¬ 
ing at Khandwa (in Central India) as a guest 
in the house of Shri Haridas Chatterjee, a 
distinguished pleader of the place, Swamiji’s 
idea of attending the Parliament of Religions 
began to take shape and he said to him. “If 
some one can help me with the passage money, 
all will be well, and I shall go.” Swamiji 
reiterated the very same idea at Bangalore 
towards the end of October 1892 in the pre¬ 
sence of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
when he burst forth into an eloquent descrip¬ 
tion of bis mission. The proposal of the 
Swami was .'hailed with great enthusiasm by 
the Maharaja who promised the necessary fin¬ 
ancial help to cover all the expenses of the 
journey. 

As already stated, this idea matured into 
a sacred resolve at Kanya Kumari from where 
he now wended his way to Madras. There he 
very soon attracted around him a brilliant 
galaxy of educated young men and made a 
public announcement of his intention to go to 
the West. In the heat of enthusiasm, his 
devotees and admirers immediately began to 
collect funds to make it possible for him to 
sail for the foreign land in pursuit of his noble 
mission. But the mind of Swamiji still rocked 
to and fro with a sense of uncertainty as to 
the success of the trip he was going to under¬ 
take. In such a perplexed state of mind 
Swamiji prayed to the Master and the Holy 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi for light and guid¬ 
ance. 

Several days later, he saw in a dream that 
Sri Ramakrishna was walking to the waters of 
the ocean, beckoning him to follow. The 
Swami was elated with joy to see this vision 
which unmistakably indicated the approval >of 
the Master in this great undertaking. All 
doubts and misgivings were silenced and his 
mind got over the nervousness that tempo¬ 
rarily took possession of him. But still he 


would not be .satisfied, unless he received the 
blessings of the Holy Mother for the fruition 
of his mission. He wrote a letter to the Mother 
with a brief account of his plan and purpose. 
The Holy Mother instinctively recognized it to 
be the will of the Master and conveyed ner 
heart-felt blessings to his beloved Naren in a 
letter, full of overflowing love and affection. 
Thus fortified with the grace of the Holy 
Mother and the symbolic command of the 
Master in a dream to go to the West, Swamiji 
began to make hurrried preparations for the 
great journey. At long last on the appointed 
day—the 31st May, 1893, the Swami after 
bidding farewell to all his intimate friends and 
admirers and his dear motherland embarked 
upon the ship and started on his memorable 
voyage from the old world to the new. This 
journey of Swami Vivekananda from the East 
to the West was a historic event of momen¬ 
tous significance in that it not only opened an 
venue for the transmission of the most sublime 
cultural ideas and ideals of India into the. wide 
field of Occidental thought, but also linked up 
the two hemispheres once for all with the 
golden tie of mutual love and respect for the 
evolution of a richer type of civilization for 
the benefit of humanity at large. 

The ship carrying the great cultural mess¬ 
enger ol the East, at last came to Vancouver 
in British Columbia, wherefrom he went by 
train through Canada to the city of Chicago 
where the World’s Fair—the Universal Expo¬ 
sition, was being held at the time, 

After reaching the destination he lodged 
himself in a hotel for the time being. On the 
following day when he went out to visit the 
Fair, he was struck dumb with wonder to see 
how all the latest scientific and artistic inven¬ 
tions of tlie entire world had been brought 
into a focus in that well-arranged and gorge¬ 
ously decorated exhibition, A keen and 
shrewd observer, Swami Vivekananda, white 
marvelling at the tremendous energy displayed 
by this panorama of exhibits, was able at the 
same lime to gather useful experience about 
the inventive genius of the people of the West, 
But all his exhilaration was chilled almost to 
the freezing point when he came to learn from 
the Information Bureau of the Exposilion that 
the prop.osed Pariliament of Religions would 
not be held until after the 1 st week of Sep¬ 
tember and that no one would be allowed to 
attend it as a delegate without official refer¬ 
ences. and that time for the registration of 
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Swami Vivekananda 

1 shall inspire men everywhere, unlil the world shall know 
that it is one with God. Let there be but a dozen. 
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delegates had already gone by. Nothing could 
be more stunning and disconcerting than ihis 
piece of unwelcome information which he had 
just received from the Bureau. His heart sank 
within him as he did not come there as a re¬ 
presentative of a recognized organisation. It 
was then only the middle of July and he would 
have still to wait for about two months more, 
depending on his slender purse which was also 
being quickly exhausted. 

But Swamiji was made of a different stuff. 
He was not the person to truckle to the ad¬ 
verse forces of life and to give up the noble 
mission to fulfil which he had come fiom afer 
to this distant land of America. I ooking up 
to God as his sole guide, and believing in His 
infinite grace he girded up his loins and started 
for Boston (in Massachussets) where living was 
less expensi\e than at Chicago. Mysterious 
are the ways of Fr vidence. It was a sheer 
fluke that in the train bound for Boston his 
pre-possessing and handsome appearance and 
charming conversation soon attracted the 
attention of a rich lady who invited him to 
her farm called “Breezy Meadows” in Met¬ 
calf (in Massachusetts). Her name was Miss 
Kate Sanborn. During the period of bis stay 
in the fashionable house of the obliging hostes.s, 
many distinguished persons called on the 
■Swami and had interesting discussions with 
him on a variety of subjects. 

At this time Mr, J. H. Wright, Professor 
of Greek at the Harvard University, was living 
at Annisquam (Ma«s.), a small village resort 
•on the Atlantic sea-board. Coming to hear 
much about the Swami from the members of 
the family of Miss Sanborn, he invited him to 
spend the weekend at his place. Nothing but 
Providential dispensation could effect such 
a happy meeting between the two great geni¬ 
uses of the East and the West. Swamiji 
promptly responded to this esteemed invita¬ 
tion from a reputed scholar. Prof Wright 
was so deeply impressed by the profundity of 
scholarship and the versatility of genius of this 
Hindu monk that he himself insisted that he 
should represent Hinduism in the farliament 
of Religions. Swamiji explained the peculiar 
difficulties that stood in his way in the fulfil¬ 
ment of this object, and said that he did not 
possess any credentials whereby to introduce 
himself to the organisers of the Parliament. 

Prof. Wright who had already discovered 
the sparkling intelligence and the rare ability 
of the Swami, said. “To ask you, Swami, for 


j'our credentials is like asking the Sun to stato 
its right to shine”! Prof. Wright who was 
well known to the elite of the city of Chicago 
and also to many distinguished personages 
connected with the Parliament, wrote at once 
to his friend, the Chairman of the Committee 
on the selection of delegates, stating. “Here 
is a man who is more learned than all our 
learned professors put together”. Moreover, 
he gave letters of introduction to the Com¬ 
mittee which had the responsibility of provid¬ 
ing accommodation for Oriental delegates. 
Knowing that the Swami was short of funds, 
he himself purchased a ticket for him to go to 
Chicago. The joy of the Swami knew no 
bounds to see this literal manifestation of the 
grace of the Master at this most dismal hour 
of his life. 

Thus through the generous help of Prof. 
Wright, Swamiji came back to Chicago. But 
immediately after alighting from the train he 
discovered to his dismay that he had lost the 
address of the Committee. He was in great 
bewilderment as he could not ascertain what 
he should do under this most baffling situation- 
It was the chilly month of September and the 
night was fast approaching, and, to add to 
his misery, it was also snowing heavily. Be¬ 
sides, none did even deign to talk with a 
coloured man, far less answer his anxious 
queries about the whereabouts of a hotel. Ex¬ 
tremely hungry and physically exhausted, the 
Swami who was to take the wor'd by storm 
very soon in the Parliament of Religions, had 
no alternative but to take shelter for the night 
without food in a big empty packing box in 
the railroad freight-yard wherein he passed the 
night. When the day dawned, he got out of 
the sleeping box and, like a true Indian monk, 
he started begging for food from door to door 
to satisfy his hunger. But everywhere he was 
hooted and insulted and doors were slammed 
in his face, in that land of plenty and profu¬ 
sion ! Nothing depressed. Swamiji forged 
ahead, reiving entirely on the will of God ; for 
he fully believed that the Lord (his Master) 
must show him the light even in the midst of 
this deepening darkness. 

Being unable to move any longer due to 
sheer physical exhaustion, the Swami sat down 
quietly on the roadside anxiously waiting for 
guidance from Above. AH of a sudden one 
regal-looking lady stepped down from the 
magnificent residence standing opposite to 
where Swamiji was seated, and asked him ni a 




! have a message 
to the West as 


Last day September, 2'', 1863 at Parliament of Religion—Swamiji seated on the right of President 





most terder voice whether he was a delegate 
to ihe Parlif ment of Religions. Swainiji while 
answering in the affirmative, recounted his 
difficulties in the matter. She immediately 
took him to her house and entertained him 
with food and drink and assured him of all 
possible help to facilitate his participation in 
the Parliament. From that very moment his 
benign hostess Mrs. George W. Hale, her 
husband and their children became his most 
intimate friends. This unforeseen deliverance 
from this embarrassing and distressing predi¬ 
cament all the more strengthened his convic¬ 
tion that it was the Ma.^ter who was testing 
his loyalty to him at every step and guiding 
him through thick and thin towards the glo¬ 
rious fruition of the sacred purpose for which 
he had journeyed to the alien land. Accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Hale, the Swami went to the 
office of the Parliament and delivered his 
credentials. He was immediately accepted as 
a delegate and comfortably accommodated 
with the other Oriental delegates. Swamiji 
lost no time in picking up acquaintance with 
many distinguished personages who had come 
to attend the Parliament, and moved freely in 
the grand circle of ecclesiastics and other 
dignitaries who walked to and fro in the 
World Fair. 

The Parliament of Religions opened on 
Monday, the 11th September, 1893, at 10 
a. ni. in the great Hall of Columbus at the 
Art Institute at Chicago simultaneously with 
the ten strokes of the New Library bell, each 
stoke indicating one of the ten chief religions 
of the v'orld, represented there at the Parlia¬ 
ment. It was indeed a unique phenomenon 
in the history of religions ; for never before 
d'd the representatives of the world’s religions 
gather together in one place. 

In the centre sat Cardinal Gibbons, the 
highest prelate of the Roman Catholic Church 
on the Western continent. On the light and 
left of him were gathered the Oriental dele¬ 
gates— Pratap Chandra Maiumdar of Bengal 
and Nagarkar of Bombay who were represen¬ 
tatives of the Brahmo Samaj : Dharmapala 
who represented the Budhists of Ceylon; 
Gandhi fa distant relative of Mahatma 
Gandhi) representing Jainism, and Mr. Cha- 
Icravortv who represented Theosophy with 
Mrs. Annie Besant. Conspicuous among these 
Oriential delegates was Swami Vivekananda 
who with his noble bearing, bright counten¬ 
ance and gorgeous apparel and a large yellow 


turban soon attracted the attention of the 
assembled thousands that congregated on that 
historic occasion. In the midst of this vast 
concourse of enlightened men and women, 
swami Vivekananda stood up with all the dig¬ 
nity, grace and charm of his spiritual persona¬ 
lity, and, bowing down to Goddess Saraswati, 
surveyed in a sweep the whole assembly of 
the great hall and addressed the distinguished 
gathering as “Sisters and Brothers of 
America.” 

No sooner had these words been uttered, 
says Dr. Barrows, the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on the selection of delegates, than there 
arose a peal of applause that lasted for several 
minutes and the entire audience rose to their 
feet as a mark of appreciatien of the great 
Swami who cast off all formalism of the Con¬ 
gress and spoke to the audience in the language 
of their heart The bewildered Swami could 
hardly realize the reason for this spontaneous 
outburst of joy at these simple words! 

When silence was restored. Swamiji at the 
very outset thanked the audience in the name 
of the most ancient order ot monks in the 
world, in the name of the mother of religions 
and also in the name of the millions and 
millions of Hindu people of all classes and 
sects. He presented Hinduism and a religion 
which ha<l taught the world both tolerance 
and universal acceptance and quoted the two 
following illustrative passages from the scrip¬ 
tures ; ‘ As the different streams having their 
sources in different places, all mingle their 
water in the sea. so O Lord, the different 
paths which men take through different ten¬ 
dencies, various though they appear, crooked 
or straight, all lead to Thee” (M&himna Stotra, 
7). “Whatsoever comes to Me, through 
whatsoever form. I reach him : all men are 
struggling through paths which in the end lead 
to me.” i Gita, chap. /V, 11). 

It was a very brief speech hut its spirit of 
universality and broad-mindedness coupled 
with the depth of his spiritual conviction cap¬ 
tured the imagination of the delegates and 
threw them into an ecstasy of unprecedented 
delight. No doubt Swami Vivekananda had 
occasions to give eleven lectures before some 
societies in the presence of some of the leading 
minds of America and to come in contact with 
a cross-section of American life before joining 
the Parliament, this was, in fact. Swamiji’s 
maiden speech at a distinguished gathering of 
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lo Swami 


V ivcLanancla 


cru5 •Tnrrw n ? ii 

1. To I'.ini who, sifting out the Eternal from the transitory 
phenomena of tiiis wot Id, made it Ins sport to concentrate thereon 
his riimtl, pulihed by discrimination and renunciation—to that 
di'eriniinating soul I salute. 

ftjifip-.irJTr ^fTJtqlirfnffrT ^ difrftT ii ^ it 


2. To him whose mind w'as immersed in the bliss t at comes 
of discrimiiiation, whose nature delighted solely in kindling discrimi¬ 
nation (in otters), and whose beauty was made winsome by the glow 
of discriniiration—to that discriminating soul my salutations 
ever go. 

fepfrTdtTfq*5rq'q qjj f;TT?crp ^(f^JTeiTrfdftfTtr I 

Er5Tyt% ir?iT dir^ ^inftT n ^ ii 

3. Wltose graceful form truth and knowledge have made their 
abode, and v'hich imparts a joy incessant without begining or end— 
to that embediment of bliss I salute. 

t?'T ii tr n 

4 Ve 'ily, as the sun dispels the intense darkness, as the Lord 
Visnii destro /s the wicked ones, in exactly the same manner, whose 
handsome a Dpearance, the cynosure of all eyes, drives away the 
threefold misery of life. 

d qrrif qfq?r fqysrfq TR ifdj'SJT I 

f^ciR JTt: trf iriTTfiT ii'< n 

5. To that teacher of teachers, supremely pure, the guardian of 
the world, ihe sweet one, the prince ofjo^ms, who took up the 
human form for the good of mankind—to that Vivekananda I 
prostrate my .elf. 

frrr: 'TfirfdTTjrrq' 

criT^if^'fr it 

Salutation to that king of renouncers and controllers of passions, 
the sage Vivt kananda, who is Sat-Ci(-Ananda (Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss Absoluts) Itself, the spiritual preceptor, the remover of 
dis tress! 


of the Czechoslovak Peacx Committee, Patir- 
l iarch of the Czechoslovak Church, Dr. Miros¬ 
lav Novak, Chairman o’ the Prague Peace 
Committee, Dr. Jaromir Berak, and the Direc¬ 
tor of the fnstitiite of Eastrrn Studies, Jaroslav 
Prusck, 

Celebration In Moscow. 

Under the joint auspices of the Institute of 
the Peoples of Asia and the Institute of Philos¬ 


ophy, the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, a 
scientific session was held presided over by 
Academician. Mr. P.N. Fedosiev, as a part of 
the centenary celebration in Moscow. Viveka- 
nanda, Humanist and Fighter for Social Pro¬ 
gress’, ‘Philosophical Concepts of Vivekananda’ 
‘Vivekananda and Indian Literature’, ‘Enlight¬ 
ening Ideas of Vivekananda’ were some of the 
papers read on the occasion. 
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By Swani Sivxliaaaiida, Secy. Ra:uakrishna Mission, New Delhi. 


•‘ /7/e greaterU help to spHtuil life is ne.Utatim^ hi meditation it'e divest ourselves of nil 
material conditions and fee! our disine nature". 

ri^.c pic'ii'-e ofS^'ami Vivekanunda in the meditative pose, as it is called, reptesents 
eternal liulia, iler message is twofold. By tlie aclivistic the sons of her soil traversed the old 
world with the incssage of go i.iwill and OoJward view of life. Spiritual and cultural ideas 
were the motive I'oi cc for the.ve missionaries. But the meditative India was at tlie back of this 
activistic aspect. And thimiiedii:-ttivc aspect is represtmted by the conception of her ideals. 
Don't we sec Siva alwa>.s in the meditative po.stnre ? Is not Buddha too meditalinj perpetually ? 
Don’t wc like to :,ce Ramakrishna always me ged in Sarnadhi ? 

Vi\e',anaada immersed in conten'.plali.m i.s the ideal of saliva, of poi ,e, c dmness and 
relleclion. Every action pre-suppo.ies meditation. Every meditation is transformed into an 
action Eveii /i scie.ilist meditalc.s i'ii.n;, formiilate.s a l.iw and then esperimenfs and if it i.s subs¬ 
tantiated he ;tec.pt,s it a.t trutii. Ren .-clion agiin is the ro.»t of all creation. A ; the Dpanis- 
hads say, the Great One reilecled and the live basic con;;tituents of the univer e came into e.xis- 
tcnce. Whatever flashed in iliat Cosmic Mind had its counterpart in the gross world. That is 
the process of creation, iit all liekK, in all climes. I 'ir-.t idea, then representation ; lirst feelings, 
then tears, poems, painting, sculpture and so on. Thonglit, contemplation, reflection, is at the 
root of ail action. So the former must be kept at the back of all activity. It is not Krishna’s 
message too ? Does not Gita rcc mimm l ‘intense activity amid.:>t intense rest and amidst intense 
activity’ ? A portrait of meditiii,,>n in your parl-.mr will remind you that life is not all activity, 
movement, race ; it is coatcmpl.uion, poise, ubjorplion to.). If the controlling apparatus is 
not operative, life in the truv sense will be lost like the misguided missile in the meshes of pur- 
posele s, meaningless activity. Many people no-wadays like to live in excitements. They went 
to escape from tiieir thougiits. They are anxious to drown their moorings in the bus*y pro- 
gramme of the day. Vi'rekaiuuida in contemplation will save tlicm from this unrest ; only let 
them look at his piclmc now and thcr-, reflect on his absorbed stale and the mind will be at 
peace. What makes a man worried or rc.stle.ssit ii the immediate crisis? What was the 
problem before that, and .still e r ier ? It is in the mind of man that the abode of peace must 
be establi heel. Medilati'in, iciiring to one’s inner self at least for the time being is the solution. 
Vjvekananda in meditation is the perfect ideal of that. Him wc worship, 






MACNIFICIKNT JOG FALLS 

At Jog the river Sharavathi hurls itself down a chasm of nearly 1,000 fe :t, splitting iisclf 
into four bcautift:! ca.ieadc.i known as the R.A.IA, the Rti'A.RER, the ROCKET and the R.AjM. 
The Jog Falls arc the second Highest Water ihills in tire wo:Id. 

There arc well-furnished bungalows with ex.'elEnt cuisine at JOG 

ONCE A VLSnOR 

ALWAYS A VISITOR 


VISIT NANDI HILLS (MYSORE STATE) 

The idea! Hill Rcsoit for Re.cl Gurc — 

This Queen of Hill Stations with a bracing eliimitc is nca ly 5,000 feet high and 
coni.nanJs a p.iaoramic view of the siirrounJing terrain. 

D.ice the Mountain stroiigliolJ of powerful Rulers, it has rich historical leliee. 
it was liere tiiul Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Tatel st.iycJ Ibr I'ceouping their health 
and He Majesty tlie Queen of England and her husband halted recently for rest and relaxatio.i, 
Well furiirshc J Bungalows with excellent catering arrangements. 




Meditation Pose (London 1896) 

Narenclra is a great soul perfect in meditation—Sri Ramakrishna 



such magnitude and international importance. 
Miss Monroe, the then Editor of ‘Poetry. A 
Magazine of Verse.’ while recording her im¬ 
pressions of the Parliament of Religions and of 
Swamiji in her autobiography entitled. ‘A 
Poet’s Life.’ had candidly stated. “The Con¬ 
gress of Religions was a triumphs for all con¬ 
cerned, especially for its generalissimo the 
Reverend John H. Barrows of Chicago’s 
First Presbyterian Church, who had been pre¬ 
paring fit for two years. When he brought 
down his gavel upon the world’s first Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions a wave of breathless silence 
swept over the audience—it seemed a great 
moment in human history prophetic of the 
promised new era of tolerance and peace. On 
the stage with him, at his eight, was a black- 
coated array of bishops and ministers, repre¬ 
senting the various Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches; at his right a brilliant group 
of strangely constumed dignitaries from afar 
and a monk of the orange robe from Bombay. 
It was the last of these, Swami Vivekanada, 
the magnificent, who stole the whole show and 
captured the town. Others of the foreign 

groups spoke well.But the handsome monk 

in the orange robe gave us in perfect English 
a maseterpiece. His personality, dominant, 
magnetic ; his voice rich as a bronze bell; the 
controlled fervour of his feeling the beauty of 
his message to the Western world he was facing 
for the first time—these combined to give us 
a rare and perfect moment of supreme emo¬ 
tion. It was human eloquence at its highest 
pitch.” 

This resounding success of the Swami even 
at this opening session of the Parliament, 
made him one of the most popular figures in 
the whole assembly, and at the subsequent 
sessions. Writes the {Northampton Daily 
Herald) on April 11, 1894, “Vivekananda was 
not allowed to speak until the close of the 
programme, the purpose being to make people 

stay until the end of the session.thousands 

would wait for hours to hear a fifteen minutes’ 
talk from this remarkable man.” 

During the seventeen session of the Parlia¬ 
ment, Swami Vivakananda, in the course of 
his illuminating addresses placed before the 
learned audience the cardinal truths of Hin¬ 
duism. He said: “From the high spiritual 
fights of the Vedanta philosophy, of which the 
latest discoveries of Science seem like echoes, 
to the low ideas of ideolatry with its multifa 
rious mythology, the agnosticism of the Bud¬ 


dhists and the atheism of the Jains, each and 

ail have a place in the Hindu’s religion. 

Science is nothing but the finding of unity. As 
soon as science would reach perfect unity, it 
would stop from further progress, because it 
would reach the goal, and the science of reli¬ 
gion becomes perfect when it would discover 
Him Who is the one life in a universe of death. 
Him Who is the constant basis of an ever- 
changing world. One Who is the only Soul of 
which all souls are but delusive manifestations. 
Thus is it, through multiplicity and quality, 
the ultimate unity is reached. Religion can 
go no further. This is the goal of all science... 
As we find that somehow or other, by the 
laws of our mental constitution, we have to 
associate our ideas of infinity with the image 
of the blue sky, or of he sea, so we naturally 
connect our idea of holiness with the image 
of a church, a mosque or a cross. The Hindus 
have associated the ideas of holiness, purity, 
truth, omnipresence and such other ideas with 

different images and forms.If a man can 

realize his divine nature with the help of an 
image, would it be right to call that a sin ? Or, 
even when he has passed that stage, should he 
call it an error. To the Hindu man is not 
travelling from error to the truth but from 
truth to truth, from lower truth to higher truth. 
To him all the religions, from the lowest 
fetishism to the highest absolutism, mean so 
many attempts of the human soul to grasp 
and realise the Infinite, each determined by 
the conditions of its birth and association, and 
each of these marks a stage of progress ; and 
every soul is a young eagle soaring higher and 
higher, gathering more and more strength till 

it reaches the Glorious Sun.To the Hindu, 

then the whole world of religions is only a 
travelling, a coming up, of difi^erent men and 
women, through various conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances, to the same goal...If there is ever 
to be a universal religion, it must be on which 
will have no location in place or time ; which 
will be infinite, like the God it will preach and 
whose sun will shine upon the followers of 
Krishna and of Christ, on saints all sinners 
alike ; which will not be Brahminic or Bud¬ 
dhistic, Christian or Mahomedan, but the 
sum total of all these and still have infinite 
space for development; which in its catho¬ 
licity will embrace in its infinite arms, and find 
a place for every human being, from the lowest 
grovelling savage not far removed from the 
brute to the highest man towering by the 
virtues of his head and heart almost above 
humanity, making society stand in awe of him 
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California, 1900 

He is power lay, perhaps, in the courage he gave others. He did not 
ever seems to be conscious of himself at all. It was the other man who 
interested him. Miss Macleod 
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and doubt his human nature. It will be a re¬ 
ligion which has no place for persecution or 
intolerance in its polity, which will recognise 
divinity in every man and woman, and whose 
whole scope, whose whole force, will be cen¬ 
tred in aiding humanity to realize its own true, 
divine nature. Offer such a religion and all 
nations will follow you”. 

•‘The Christian is not to become a Hindu 
or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to 
become a Christian. But each must assimilate 
the spirit of the others and yet preserve his 
individuality and grow according to bis own law 
of growth. If the Parliament of Religions has 
shown anything to the world it is this ; It 
has proved to the world that holiness, purity 
and chaiity are not the exclusive possessions 
of any church in the world, and that every 
system has produced men and women of the 
most exalted character. In the face of this 
evidence, if anybody dreams of the exclusive 
survival of his own religion and the destruc¬ 
tion of others. I pity him from the bottom of 
my heart, and point out to him that upon the 
banner of every religion will soon be written, 
in spite of resistance : “Help and not Fight,” 
“Assimilation and not Destruction”, “Har¬ 
mony and Peace and Dissension.” 

The mighty words which were addressed 
by the Swami to the entire humanity over the 
heads of the official representatives of the Par¬ 
liament made a tremendous appeal to the 
conscience of the people at large. The obs¬ 
cure Hindu monk of India blossomed forth 


into a world figure almost overnight and be¬ 
came the prophet of a new dispensation. Life- 
size picture of the Swami were hung up on the 
streets of Chicago. The New York Hearld, 
one of the most popular and widely circulated 
newspapers, editorially remarked. “He is un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest figure in the Parliament 
of Religions. After hearing him we feel how 
foolish it is to send missionaries to this learned 
nation.” Though lauded up to the skies, 
from the platform and the press, the great 
Swami was not in the least puffed up with 
pride at this phenomenal succed. For he was 
fully conscious that he was only an instrument 
in the hand of the Lord and his triumph 
was the triumph of Indian culture and 
the homage that the united nations paid to 
him on that memorable occasion was a spon¬ 
taneous recognition of the greatness and uni¬ 
versality of the Vedantic religion which he 
represented. 

The news of his resounding triumph at 
the Parliament did not remain confined 
within the four walls of America but soon 
reached the shores of India and was flashed 
in the various Indian journals and magazines 
from one part of the country to the other. 
His brother monks at the Baranagore monas¬ 
tery were elated with unspeakable joy to hear 
of the phenomenal achievement of their belov¬ 
ed leader in that far distant land as a literal 
fulfilment of Shri Ramakrishna’s prophecy. 
“Naren shall shake the world to its founda¬ 
tions.” 


■Personality — 
3 



Swami Vijnananda 


SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 


A world embracing personality that Swami 
Vivekananda was, it is but natural that the 
whole world should rise as one man to render 
reverential homage to his hallowed memory. 
People all over the worUl are paving elowing 
tributes to the eminent Swami for his Hima¬ 
layan attainments in the realm of spirituality, 
for his enlightening contributions of perma¬ 


nent value to philosophy, for his monumental 
success in upgrading and enriching the reli¬ 
gious consciousness of the world and for his 
supreme achievement ol founding a world¬ 
wide order of monks with ‘liberation of self’ 
as its intent and ‘service of God in man’ as 
its patent. While we are beholden to the 
magnanimous Swami for he religious fervour 


about him that always eludes our grasp. No¬ 
body without a touch of the divine and an 
element of greatness in him can comprehend 
him. So, what best we can ail do is to recapi- 
tuate the several graces and blessings he has 
benignly bastowed on us by his exemplary life 
and invaluable message. 


ne has graciously instilled into us by his 
spiritual life and divine message, it is wellnigh 
impossible for even the most competent am¬ 
ongst us to render adequate tributes to him 
for, there is something transcendental and 
impersonal, something mystical and infinite 


While his learned writings and fiery speeches 
reveal to us several glimpses of his dynamic 
personality, the soaring heights and the pro¬ 
found depths and dimensions of his spiritual 
being remain always an unrevealed mystery. 
A plunge into the inmost recesses of his per¬ 
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sonality is far beyond our reach. Only a 
second Vivekananda: as he himself once said, 
or a man of Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual sta¬ 
ture and prophetic vision could probe intq_ his 
soul and comprehend its potentialities "and 
excellences. Whether it is an accident of 
nature or a blesssing of destiny or a gracious 
a t of Providence, the historical fact of Sri- 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda having 
been born in the same century with only a 
few years apart, their lives entwined together 
into a single mission, nas a great spiritual 
significance to India and t'^e world. The 


Truth, a rare gift of birth, and radiant purity 
permeating his thoughts actions and emotions, 
a precious heritage from his devout mother, 
were the two predominant features of his youth 
While purity protected him from all vulgar 
temptations and influences of dubious nature 
to which youth generally succumbs, his passion 
for Truth gave him the discrimination to sift 
Truth from untruth, the real from the unreal, 
the noble from the ignoble, the reverent from 
the irreverent and also the determination to 
pursue the True, the Real, the noble and the 
holy to their ultimate realization. 


impact and the import of these two great 
personalities on, and to our nation have been 
to remind us of oue sacred spiritual heritage 
and to focus our attention on our future divine 
destiny. It would be more correct to say lath 
they were the two aspects of one personality 
than to say that they were two personalities. 
For, they were nearer to each other than two 
personalities could be. If one was the life 
of the other, the latter was the soul of tlie 
former. They were like the static and dyna¬ 
mic aspects of the one soul-force. 

The Inevitable 

If, as Remain Rolland say.s. Sri Rama- 
krishna was the consummation of three thou¬ 
sand years of spiritual life of three hundred 
million Hindus, Swami Vivekananda was the 
world-regenerating force released as a result 
of that consummation. Spiritual consumma¬ 
tion is never divorced from world-regeneration. 
They are a single process. If the former 
initiates the latter, the latter presupposes the 
former. The two-fold process ends in the 
spiritual consummation of the world as a 
whole. Without Sri Ramakrishna, the spiri¬ 
tual potentialities of Naren would have been 
locked up forever and the world would not 
have seen the birth of the awakener of souls 
that Swami Vivekananda was ; without Swami 
Vivekananda the world would not have have 
awakened to and inibided the fountain of 
spirituality that Sri Ramakrishna was. With¬ 
out either, their common divine mission would 
have remained unfulfiled and the world would 
have lost and nothing could have redeemed. 

Life of Swami Vivekananda is distinguished 


It is indeed these two, the pursuit of good 
and the pursuit of Truth that brought him to 
Sri Ramakrishna who prepared him for his 
future role of a world-awakener. It is true 
that he passed through a sceptical phase in his 
youth. But this scepticism of his was rather 
due to his dissatisfaction with the mere custo¬ 
mary and conventional acceptance of the exis¬ 
tence of God than due to any basic disbelief in 
God. His passion for Truth and Reality was 
of such intensity that only the highest standards 
of proof could satisfy it. Since nobody could 
provide him with such a proof, his passion for 
Truth took an appearance of scepticism. His 
scepticism was a measure of his hankering for 
Reality. It was a rebellion not against Truth 
but against blind belief in Truth. The proof 
that he wanted was nothing less and nothing 
other than actual preception of and participa¬ 
tion in Truth. With him scepticism was only 
a pa.ssing mood. It did not satisfy his soul. 
Beneath the surface of his sceptic mind, there 
was a.i intense desire of God. To find a way 
to God if God existed was a compelling need 
with him. So he was in search of one who 
knew Truth from personal experience and not 
by mere faith. With all his .scepticism he pos¬ 
sessed that rare and wonderful spiritual quality 
for the attainment of religious consciousness— 
a positive enthusiasm for the good and the 
True. He had a natural dislike for material 
values though he had his doubts about spiritual 
realities. The monastic urge was instinctive 
with him. A meditative mind surcharged with 
an intuition for Truth was his prize possession. 
By a study of different sy-tems of philosophy 
of the Hast and the West, he had found out 


by three progressive stages, one maturing into that phdosophy was, at best, only a way of 

another, one fulfilling another. The first is speculation about Truth and not a path to dis- 

tha stage of a burning search for Truth. The covery of Truth. Philosophy offers only medi- 

second is the period of sadhana and personal ate knowledge of Truth. But mediate know- 


realization of Truth. The last phase is of self ledge for it does not remove ignorance. It is 
expression and self-dedication for world-regene- no better than mere belief. Philosophy like 
ration. A predisposition biased in favour of faith is no substitute for immediate knowledge 
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San Francisco, February, 1900) 

One of them 'eaned forward and kissed the hem of the robe, murmuring 
brokenly in Spanish, ‘Humhre de Dios Humhre de Dios I (Man of God) 

Madame E. Calve 
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of Truth. Neither faith nor philosophy could 
appease Naren’s hunger for Trnth. 

In Sri Ramakrishna, he found not only a 
seer of God but God Himself. God had fully 
appropriated him to Himself. Sri Ramakrishna 
was a living proof of God. Swami Vivekanan- 
da was astounded by the authenticity of the 
p.-oof of God that Sri Ramakrishna was and 
his critical apparatus gave way. He who anti¬ 
cipated disappointment found fulfilment. He 
who came to argue remained to adore. He 
who wanted God, got Him. His search for 
Truth came to an end Sri Ramakrishna graced 
him with a vision of God. Swami Vivekananda 
could no more doubt the existence of God; 
he could no more resist God ; nay, he could no 
more live without Ciod. By the divine touch 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Naren the critic of God 
had turned idto Naren the advocate of God. 
If Swami Vivekananda found fulfilment of his 
search for God in Sri Ramakrishna, the latter 
found the fulfilment of his divine mission in the 
former. It was a mutual participation and ful¬ 
filment. Sri Ramakrishna shared his God 
with Swami Vivekananda and the latter surren¬ 
dered himself in the former’s divine mission. 

Vivekananda Was Crowned 

Swami Vivekananda was now Sri Rama- 
krishna's anointed one. Sri Ramakrishna 
crowned him not only with God but also with 
his destiny. Swami Vivekananda wanted to 
immerse himself in God. But Sri Ramakrishna 
strongly reminded him of his mission on earth 
which was to awaken the world to the glory 
of God whom he had just discovered. Sri 
Ramakrishna invested him with the realization 
that the world is a manifestation of God and 
hence service rendered to mankind is worship 
offered to God. Sri Ramakrishna marked out 
his destiny. He was to be the leader of the 
band of monastic disciples devoted to realiza¬ 
tion of God and rejuvenation of mankind. In 
order to prepare him for this immense task, Sri 
Ramakrishna not only roused his manifold 
potentialities to dynamic expression but also 
traneferred to him his own spiritual powers. 
With this the role of Sri Ramakrishna ended 
and the role of Swami Vivekananda began in 
their common mission of founding the kingdom 
of God on Earth. 

After the passing away of the Master, the 
first thing that Swami Vivekananda did was to 
knit together into a strong spiritual brother¬ 
hood all the monastic disciples of Sri Rama¬ 


krishna. This when done, he travelled all over 
India. He saw India in all its glory and in all its 
agony. He saw that the agony far out-weighted 
the glory. He gathered into his soul, as it 
were, all the agony of India. His soul was set 
ablaze by the sight of poverty and ignorance 
of the downtrodden people and his heart bled 
for them. The poignant realization that the 
destiny of India was tied up with his own, 
dawned upon him. He saw his own humili¬ 
ation of the masses. He realized that he was 
to work out his own perfection through the 
material and spiritual uplift of India. He saw 
that the nation had lost its soul and individual¬ 
ity and was in a moribund condition. Religion 
had become static. It was evident more in irs 
external forms than in its spirit. To give back 
to the nation i s lost soul and individuality, to 
remove its poverty and ignorance, and, t> 
make Hinduism more dynamic were the ideals 
he now .set forth before himself. 

The Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
offered him an opportunity to go to the pros¬ 
perous West to preach the high Pedantic truths 
of divinity oi the human soul, the harmony of 
religions and unity of exi.stenee, to the mate- 
realLstic West. He wanted to confer upon the 
West the benefits of the Indian spiritual wis¬ 
dom. and get in exchange for India the benefits 
of their material achievements His triumphant 
SUCCC.SS at the Parliament of Religions showed 
that the Americans were highly receptive and 
responsive to his message of Vedanta. Hi ins¬ 
pired speeches roused in their hearts tremen¬ 
dous interest in India and Vedanta. He harnes¬ 
sed iheir fervour to ihe two-fold work which 
he founded in America, the work of dissemina¬ 
ting the truths of Vedanta and creating in the 
Americans an abiding interest to participate in 
the reconstruction of poor India. The work 
was partly a success. It led to the foundation 
of his work in India. The Ramakrishna 
Mission with its twin ideals of salvation and 
service was established. But the strenuous 
work that he did in America and India his 
the consuming passion with which he did dd 
work had such a devastating effect on hi- 
health that he was taken away prematus rely. 

His Message 

No\^' let us turn to his message. His mes¬ 
sages has both national and international im¬ 
port. It is not only relevant and adequate to 
the present time but also significant for all 
time to come. 

What is his message to Indians ? ‘Religion 
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(Madras February, 1897) 

There are good souls, calm and magnanimons, who do good to others as does 
the spring, and vho, having themselves crossed this dreadful ocean of birth 
and death, help others also to cross the same, without any motive whatsoever I 

Sri Sankara 
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and religion alone is the life of India and 
when that goes India will die, inspite of politics 
inspite of social reforms, inspiie of Kubera’s 
wealth poured upon ihe head of every one of 
her children.’ Religious instinct and spiritual 
impulse have been natural to India since ages. 
They have been the law of her being and her 
sustaining power from time immemorial. A 
gradual decline and tlie consequent poverty of 
these intrinsic impulses are, according to 

Swami Vivekananda, largely responsible for 
the present degradation of India The only 
way to regeneration is to strengthen the nation 
in her inborn impulses. A nation can blos.som 
into her full stature through her native genius 
alone. If the Indian nation, afiar passing 
through several vicissitudes in the course of 
her history, still lives to-day, it is because wc 
have not yet completely given up our God 
and religion. Indians must be re educated 
into their divine status and on the foundation 
of spiritnal heritage and divine destiny, the 
na’ion’s future mu-t be built The re-awaken¬ 
ing into divinity is the only pathway to salva¬ 
tion for India and for that matter for all man¬ 
kind. During his sojourn through India as a 
wandering monk, swami Vivckananda had dis¬ 
covered both the secret of India’s past great¬ 
ness and that of her future regeneration. 
Tuning the life to the high spirit lal values was 
the secret of its great past and loyalty to these 
ideals is the key to her future awakening. 

Perversion of Religion 

Swami Vivckananda has strongly repudi- 
hted the foolish contention of some people that 
the degradation of India is solely due to her 
excessive spiritual preoccupation. According 
to him, it is the spiritual apathy and the con¬ 
sequent spirituil disintegration that has led to 
the present social and national degeneration. 
Religion is not to blame for the social ani 
national evils. Esils exist not with religion 
but against religion. It is because people had 
lost the true spirit of religion and were too 
much involved in the external mechanical 
minutiae of religion that corruption had set in 
the social and notional life. Religion, both 
in its positive and negative aspects, h id been 
misunderstood and misapplied to life. Religion 
had become a matter of a mere practice of 
rituals than practice of presence of God. Devo¬ 
tion to rituals had been substituted for devo¬ 
tion to God, Religion had been reduced to 
mere priestcraft and orthodoxy. Strict obser¬ 
vance of the rigid rules of caste was considered 
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to be the substance of religion than a life 
devoid to spiritual ideals. Renunciation was 
looked upon as madness and sin. Religion was 
more professed than practised It was professed 
for the sake of powers and privileges than 
practised for spiritual redemption. Priestcraft 
had become the bane of India. The higher 
castes were tyrannising the lower castes. The 
autocracy of priesthood and depositisin of caste 
had created terrible demarcations within the 
social body making the majority of the 
followers of Dharma outcastes on earth. 
Religion had become more mechanical and 
less human. This state of affairs was nothing 
but a preversion of religion. Swami Vivcka¬ 
nanda felt that the only hope was a re-state¬ 
ment of the culture of the Ri-Ms. 

Swami Vivckananda wanted an overall 
improvement in the material condition of India. 
He saw that religion was understood or rather 
niisondeislood to be exclusive of material 
values. If India is poor and backward, it was 
partly because Indians had neglected material 
welfare. True religion is not against material 
values oi such. It is against only an attitude 
of materialism which believes in the iiltimacy 
of material values and makes material prospe¬ 
rity the mnrnum bonum of life. Religion does 
not demand the neglect of material well-being. 
It only wants subordination of material values 
to spiritual ends. Materia! well being within 
limits is a necessity for the spiritual values to 
thrive. Swami Vivckananda used to say that 
religion which does not feed and clothe the 
poor is no religion at all. If material values 
divorced from spiritual aims cannot give happi¬ 
ness to man, spiritual propensities cannot thrive 
under material insolvency, by 
improving the material standards through the 
help of Western science. Eastern wisdom 
should be integrated with Western science. 
Wisdom, without rejuvenation will not survive. 
On the other hand science without guidance 
from wisdom, becomes unethical and destroys 
itself. If neglect of material values has brought 
about backwardness of India, indifference to 
spiritual values is the cause of disintegration 
of the West. No culture, however higli-souled 
it may he, will last long if it is without stren¬ 
gth. Again no culture of enduring values can 
be built on purely materialistic founiations. 
Swami Vivckananda felt the separation of 
science and religion to be really tragic and 
wanted their integration for a wholesome 
development of India and the world. He was 
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■of the opinion that the active elements of 
Western culture and spiritual elements of the 
culture of the East could be fused to form an 
ideal culture. 

Swami Vivekananda’s is a message of stren¬ 
gth. For him, strength was synonymous with 
spirituality. He believed that without strength 
neither virtues could be cultivated nor spiritual 
values could be realized. Physical strength 
according to him, was the first condition of 
spiritual life. He himself was a virile figure 
full of vigour and .strength. He wanted people 
to have muscles of iron and nerves of steel. A 
weak body, according to him, is a greater 
bondage to the soul than a strong body. There 
is hope, he used to say, for even a wicked man 
if he is strong in mind and body. His strength 
will perhaps, one day help him to get rid of 
his wickedness. But there is little hope for a 
weak man even if he is good. A strong and 
healthy body is a must and a minimum for the 
practice of religion. But a strong body alone 
will not suffice. A strong mind is a greater 
need. The capacity to distinguish good from 
bad, the real from the apparent, the permanent 
from the ephemeral and strong will-power to 
pursue the good alone, the real alone, the eter¬ 
nal alone, is an important aspect of strength 
conceived by Swami Vivekananda. He wanted 
people to have a mind made up of that same 
stuff which the thunderbolt is made of. Man, 
according to him, is a dynamo of infinite power. 
Through proper education this power can be 
released for constructive purposes. He wanted 
man-making, life-building, character-making 
education, an education that would liberate 
their inexhaustible potentialities, to be given to 
the youth of the country, Above all the em¬ 
phasized soul-strength. Soul-strength is the 
real strength, he used to say. Soul is the repo¬ 
sitory of illimitable strength. This strength is 
lost to man through his Self-forgetfulness. Man 
must be made aware of this soul-strength 
through Self-knowledge. The Upanisads 
declare that he who knows the Self attains 
soul-strength. Soul-strength is the panacea 
for all evils of life. 

Swami Vivekenanda repeatedly declares that 
renunciation and service are the national ideals 
of India. ‘If the national life could be intensi¬ 
fied through these channels everything else 
would take care of itself.’ Renunciation alone 
had always been the great dynamo of strength 
in India. Renunciation and service may well 
be called the warp and woof of the texture of 


Indian culture. If renunciation points to the 
transcendental aim of our culture, service reflect 
its humanitarian outlook. Our culture is a cul¬ 
ture of human valves for spiritual ends. Neither 
the human values nor the spiritual aims can be 
ignored. Human values fulfil themselves only 
in spiritual destiny of man ; in themselves they 
are not self-sufficient. On the other hand, spi¬ 
ritual \’alues can be realized only by transcen¬ 
ding human values and not by ignoring them. 
So renunciation and service, contemplation and 
work, are Integrated in our culture and religion. 
Without service, renunciation is only negative 
in value, acquires a positive value and a crea¬ 
tive expression when it inspires selfless service 
of mankind. The discipline of renunciation 
for God fulfils itself in service of God. Service 
without an attitude of self-sacrifice is both a 
burden and a bondage ; but when inspired by 
love of God it brings about moral elevation 
and spiritual liberation. 

Oneness of Religions 

Our fall from the ideals of renunciation and 
service, is responsible to a great extent for our 
moral degeneration and spiritual apathy. Mere 
social service will not bring about social reform. 
Neither mere withdrawal from society procures 
salvation. When only social service becomes a 
mode of worship of God, when it is divested 
of all selfish motives, when a spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion is assimilated to the work of social regene¬ 
ration, material uplift and spiritual redemption 
of our country will take place He was great 
teacher of the synthesis of all religions. Religion, 
he tauglit, is the means to attain God-conscious¬ 
ness. Each religion is an authentic path to 
reach God Just as all rivers lead to the ocean, 
all religions lead to God, who is the one fact 
of all religions. Diverse religions are necessary 
to suit diverse tastes and temperaments. The 
world is spiritually one. The faith behind all 
modes of worship is the same. There is signi¬ 
ficance in all forms of worship, however crude 
and foolish they may seem to us. Swami Vive¬ 
kananda says that man does not proceed from 
error to truth, but from lower truth to higher 
truth. Truth is not the monopoly of any reli¬ 
gion. No religion is all-inclusive of Truth and 
no religion is all-exclusive of Truth. While no 
religion is absolute, every religion is true. 
Every religion is Truth-bearing. Every religion 
is a view of Reality, though all religions are 
not equally abounding in Reality. People quar¬ 
rel about religion because they do not see the 
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underlying unity of all faiths. Instead of em¬ 
phasizing God-conscjousncss which is the core 
:)f religion, people emphasize rhuals. myths 
and other secondary details. For each man, 
whether he be a Flindu or a Muslim or a Chris¬ 
tian. salvation lies in one-pointed devotion to 
liis own faith. But this, Swami Vivckananda 
insisted, does not p eclude the necessity of 
accepting and respecting other faiths as true. 
One has to expand ttnd enrich one's religious 
consciousness bv learning spiritual truths from 
othei faiths, vvhile one s own religion is quire 
adequate to give one an intuitive knowledge of 


Reality [traclice of other faiths opens up new 
vistas in the panorama of Reality. Sri Rama- 
krishna, a modern Incarnatiim of God, who 
had the unique merit of having practised seve¬ 
ral faiths to their fruition, had Reality thrown 
open to him in its infinite abundance Ffe was 
thus the proof of oneness and uniqueness of all 
religions. Svvami Vivckananda exhorted people 
to devek'p that catholicity of outlook which 
accepts all the religi ms systems of the \xorld as 
true and assimilate the spiritual truths revealed 
in them. 


« & 

a O India ! Forget not that the ideal of thy woman-hood is Sita. Savitri, « 

38 Damayanti ; forget not that the God thou wovshippest is the great Ascetic of « 
g ascetics, the all-renouncing Shankara, the Lord of Uma ; forget not that thy ^ 
g marriage, thy wealth, thy life are not for self-pleasure—are not for thy indivi- S 

g dual personal happiness ; forget not that thou art born as a sacrifice to the § 
Mother’s altar ; forget not that thy social order is but the reflex of the Infinite 33 
g Universal Motherhood ; forget not that the lower classes, the ignorant, the poor, g 
g the illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper, are thy flesh and blood, thy brothers, g 
Thou brave one, be bold, take courage, be proud that thou art an Indian, and § 
3Q proudly proclaim—T am an Indian, every Incian is my brother’. Say—"The 33 
& ignorant Indian, the poor and destitute Indian, is my brother.’ Thou, too, clad 
g with but rag round thy loins proudly proclaim at the top of thy voice—“The g 
Indian is my brother ; the Indian is my life ; India’s gods and goddesses are my § 
God ; India’s society is the cardie of my infancy the pleasure-garden of my 35 
O youth, the sacred heaven—the Varanasi (Banaras)—of my old age.’ Say brother 33 
g —“The soul of India is my highest heaven, the good of India is my good”, and ^ 
^ repeat and pray day and night—‘O Thou Loid of Gauri, O Thou Mother of « 
O the Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me ! O Thou Mother of Strength, take ^ 
33 away my weakness, take away my unmanlines.s, and Make me a Man !’ 33 

0 Vivckananda 33 

3335333030 3 : 035 30»»353:3&C333:» »»e».35»»».Di33D 33 33333330 33333;. 35.3333 333333 3333 S 
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Swatni Vivekananda passed away at an 
early age, even before he was 40. During this 
short span of life, he worked hard and strenu¬ 
ously. He lived on people’s contributions. Dedi¬ 
cating everything to God, he lived a life of 
fearless activity. There is perhaps no greater 
authority on Shankar and Vedanta in this age 
than he. There are names like Jnanadeva of 
Maharashtra and Vidyaranya of Karnataka 
who had i.nmense influence in their respective 
provinces in their times. So far as Jnanadeva 
is concerned, his influence has increased stea¬ 
dily. But all these authorities belong to the 
olden times. One cannot think of any other 
name than that of Swami Vivekananda in our 
own times who attracted so forcefully the 
attention of the whole world as a great teacher 
of Vedanta. 


That worship and non-dualism {advaita)- 
can go together, is accepted in the studies of 
Shankara. Shankara himself initiated com¬ 
munity worship and brought about a synthesis 
in worship which fulfilled the need of the then 
society. In the modern age, however, it is 
not adequate. Realising this, Ramakrishna 
combined Islamic and Christian forms of 
worship also to the traditional form. Vive- 
kanda was the noblest of his disciples. This- 
synthesis of worship was imparated to Vive¬ 
kananda by his guru (Master). From the 
Shankara point of view, there is nothing new 
in it, because it was initiated originally by 
Shankarucharya himself by combining Bhakti 
(devotion) with Advaita (non-dualism). 

It is a different question that after Shan- 
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kara many more teachers were born in India 
for which the place given to Bhakti by Shan¬ 
kara was not enough. They—^like Vishnu- 
swami Ramanuja. Nibark, Vallav, etc.—tried 
to give devotion a mote intense form. One 
has to admit, however, that the synthesis of 
Bhakti with Vedanta is an old concept. 

The special contribution of Vivekananda is 
the synthesis he achieved by uniting service to 
Daridranrayana (God) in the afficted and the 
poor) with which in its turn is a syn¬ 

thesis of different forms of worship. The word 
Daridranarayana was coined by Vivekananda. 
Like Lokamanya Tilak in Maharashtra. Vive¬ 
kananda rendered great service to the people 
when the country was being ravaged by plague. 
It is a matter of Joy to note that there was no 
difference in the essential spiritual make-up of 
Lokamanya and Vivekanaada except that the 
former was a man of political activity—which 


the latter, directly, was not. 

As I have said, it was Swami Vivekananda 
who brought about a synthesis of Advaita and 
service to the Daridranarayana. The expres¬ 
sion Daridranarayana which was dear to the 
Lokamanya, was popularised, after Viveka¬ 
nanda, by Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
Mahatma Gandhi took it to each and every 
home in India and started some constructive 
work in pursuance of it. The genius of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Swami Vivekananda 
was of the same nature. In the outward life, 
Mahatma Gandhi was more introspective than 
Lokamanya and thus came nearer to Viveka¬ 
nanda. Great men should not be subjected to 
comparison, it is neither desirable nor neces¬ 
sary. But all of them we have Just mentioned 
were great men who did immense good to 
India. 
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Jesus Christ stands foremost in spreading 
by words and deed the message that service to 
the stricken is synonymous with the worship 
of God. Before him Gautama the Buddha 
gave this inspiration to India far more deeply. 
His was an all-embracing compassion which 
extended to all living beings. Undoubtedly 
that was a noble inspiration. But the concept 
what we now call direct service of man first 
appears in the teachings of Christ in a special 
and extensive form. As far as I have under- 


Vivekananda’s contributions on the occasion 
of his birth centenary. A young man of thirty 
or thirty-two, born in a subjugated India, 
masters a foreign tongue and delivers a dis¬ 
course on Vedanta in the Parliament of World 
Religions at Chicago. No one who has seen 
the people of India, more dead than alive, 
under foreign yoke, can ever forget that icemo- 
rable event which raised the prestige of India 
in the eyes of the world. 


stood him. Christ was a non-dualist (AJvai- 
list), even though not in the strict philloso- 
phical sense in which Shankara was. But the 
concept of Amritasya Butrufi—children of 
Bliss, children of God, in which the Father 
and His children are conceived of as the one 
and the same was given by the Upanishad as 
well as by the Vedas. This concept found direct 
expression in Christ and the people of that age 
considered this concept of Advaita as a crime 
against God. That is why they were irate 
with Christ. 

Jesus And Many Others Were 
Advaitists 

As I have said, leaving aside the philoso¬ 
phical sense, the role of Christ, per se, becomes 
very nearly to Advaitavedanta. This becomes 
obvious in the Book of Paul. But so far as 
Indian Vedanta is concerned, we have to admit 
it was Vivekanda who achieved the unify of 
Advaita, and Vedanta. This is a great thing 
he has done as a result of which India has 
attained a synthetic way of life, harmoniously 
combining the knowledge of Advaita with 


Vivekananda has also placed an ideal of 
Guru-Seva (service of the Master), which is not 
new to us. But for this age, when the atti¬ 
tude of fruitless controversy and idle disputa¬ 
tion has become dominant, this was very ne¬ 
cessary. Like Govinda Pujyapada and Shan- 
karacharya, Nivrittinath and Jnanadeva or 
Shankardev and Madhavdev of Assam, Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda were a modern pair. 
In the education that is given nowadays in the 
schools and colleges, there is no scope for re¬ 
lationship between the master and the disciple 
{guru-shishya), so to say. Today the teachers 
have come to take the place of books Like 
books, they are “aids” or “helps” to study. 

But a guru is something else. The ideal of 
master-and-disciple relationship existing in our 
ancient gurukuls is well worth recalling today. 
The highest form of that ideal is symbolised in 
themufual relationship of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda, 

Outwardly, Vivekananda was a preacher. 
Like St. Paul Vivekananda, too, had trances. 


different forms of worKship, service to all liv¬ 


ing beings with sers ice to man. 

Mahatma Gandhi further developed the 
idea of service to man and emphasised the 
need of rendering productive body-labour with 
service. When 1 think of these things. I feel 
amazed. So many facts and aspects of critical 
observation have been discovered, all of which 
are found in the Gita. The genius, the know¬ 
ledge, and the compassion that make a perfect 
and organic synthesis in the Gita, give if a 
unique place in the world literature. 

Vivekananda was a great worshipper of the 
Gita. For the present I refrain from singing 
further the glory of Gita. I have been bro¬ 
ught up on its milk, as it is my mind. I recall 


In spite of the trance, however, neither St. 
Paul nor Vivekananda, lost his inner equani¬ 
mity and poise. For an Advaitist there is no¬ 
thing to be surprised at, because he who loses 
his poise, also loses his Advaita. This was 
shown by St. Paul in the West and Shankara- 
charya in the East and by Vivekananda in our 
own times. This trance was no mere ecstasy 
of words or imaginations, but an ecstasy of 
God. In whomsoever the trance enters, his 
whole life becomes exhalted by thoughts and 
he does not feel tried in spite of hard physical 
labour. By recalling the life of great men, 
wc find a sacred joy. But I will keep it in 
my heart and won’t dilate on it now, 

[ Translated from Hindi ] 
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Swami Asangananda, Belur Math 


The life of a pioneer, who is destined to 
become a leader of mankind in the field of 
redemption from illusion and delusion, is not a 
bed of roses, but of thorns. It is but natural 
that Swami Vivekananda had to pass through 
painfull trials and tribulations, and tremendous 
sufferings ; but then these were not without 
any significance. As he was to take up the 
role of a teacher, he had to set an example to 
the people at large by shouldering all the limi¬ 
tations and weakness inherent in common 
human beings. Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
Deva saw in his ecstatic mood the real nature 
of Swami Vivekananda. He saw him as one 
of the seven rishis (saptarshis) brought down to 
this world for the welfare of mankind. Swamiji 
was therefore bereft of all imperfections. 


The call of the suffering humanity, nay, the 
wailing of the hungry, the downtrodden, the 
destitute, the homeless, was greater and more 
pressing than that of rendering service to the 
members of his family. Therefore it was that 
Swamiji was struggling hard to arrange for the 
bare maintenance of his mother and other 
members of the family, and when that had been 
done, he came away to the Baranagore Math. 
After organizing the Math on a sound basis 
with the assistance of his brother monks, 
Swamiji went to several places on pilgrimage 
and performed tapas spiritual practice, for a 
long time. He went round the country and 
came in close contact with the prevailing cur¬ 
rents and cross-currents of thought and condi- 
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tjons of the Indian people. Now he was found 
talking with, and residing in the palace of, a 
Maharaja, and next he was seen sitting in the 
cottage of a most indigent, miserable, and help¬ 
less person, discussing with him about liis wale 
and woe. He saw terrible misery, poverty, 
illiteracy, everywhere. His heart melted. He 
had been thinking about the solution of these 
problems, but to no avail. At long last, he 
came to Cape Conirin (Kanya Kumari) and 
swami across the sea to the rock, now known 
as the ‘Vivekananda Rock’, and after deep 
meditation there, hit upon a plan for the ameli¬ 
oration of India and the Indian masses. Here 
at this sacret spot, he got, as it were, the key 
to the solution of all the problems that had 
been troubling him for the last few years. The 
plan was to go to the materially pro.spcroiis 
West, to America, where a Parliament of 
Religions was going to be held, and share with 
them the spiritual treasures of India, which 
they were badly in need of and bring back in 
exchange the necessary funds for irnproviug 
the condition of the masses in India. Swamiji's 
visit to the United States of America, his 
famous address at the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago in September 1893, his triumphal 
return to India after nearly your years of work 
in America, England, and the Continent, the 
right royal receptions from Colombo to Altnora 
and his stirring addresses, detailing his scheme 
of work for the uplift of India and exhorting 
people everywhere to dedicate themselve.s 
wholeheartedly to it, are all well known to 
need repetition. 

The remarkable expressions, of Swamiji in 
various fields of activities have attracted the 
attention of many a person in India and ab- 
road. Some have seen him as a mighty orator, 
who electrified his audience with his thrilling 
and stirring addresses, while others have seem 
him as a great social worker, whose heart bled 
for the down-trodden, the miserable, the poor, 
and the destitute, while yet others have found 
him as an illustrious patriot to whom ‘mother 
and motherland were more glorious than the 
Heaven —janani janmabhumischa svargadapi 
gariyasi.’ 

But Swamiji was primarily a saint, a rishi, a 
seer. And it is his saint-hood from which had 
emanated his mighty and brilliant external 
expressions. He was a born Yagin. In his 
infancy he used to see a ball of light appearing 
every night before his going to sleep. One day 
his mother was terribly disturbed in not finding 


him at home for a long time. She ultimately 
discovered him absorbed in deep meditation. 
Cnee, while travelling in a tram car, he was so 
absorbed in thoughts tantamount to meditation, 
that he forgot all about the destination and 
did not know that the car had already gone 
over that place a number of times till the con¬ 
ductor intimated him about it. While as a 
student he was going round many places, 
speaking with advanced religious persons and 
questioning them as to whether they had at¬ 
tained God-vidon, he could not get any satis¬ 
factory reply till he came to Sri Ramakrishna, 
who was also similarly questioned, and who 
straightway said : ‘Yes, I have seen Him as I 
see you. only in a more intense way ; and I can 
show you also ’ Before meeting Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Swamiji had been to Sri Maharsi 
Devendia Nath Tagore, who was also likewise 
questioned by him regarding God-vision. 
Maharsi Tagore replied : ‘You have the eyes of 
a yoghi. 

Swami Vivekananda was a versatile genius. 
His active sympathy for the good and well¬ 
being of the common people, specially the poor 
the diseased, the destitute, the illiterate, the 
lowly, a id tlie down-trodden knows no bound. 
His coining of the word ‘Daridranarayana, for¬ 
ges a now and unique idea and grand outlook 
in the d.imain of social service. There is no 
idea of mercy, neither exists the thought of 
‘superior’or‘inferior’, nor any idea of a giver 
or a receiver, but instead reigns the divine idea 
of 'worship', the giver being the one who 
serves t.iking the role of a w orshipper, wor- 
shippin.g the living God in the form of a 
receiver. In the field of hospitality, India has 
been recognized as the foremost nation in the 
world. Mahatma Gandhi had applied this 
newly coined word in his own life, and thus 
by his thought and deed brought a new cons¬ 
ciousness even in the field of politics, and the 
result is so well known in the country today. 

Swamiji was a great believer in the doctrine 
of Mukti or Freedom, as voiced in the Vedas. 
Release from all fetters of bondage, illusion, 
and delusion, is the prerogative of human 
beings. 'Kalenatmani vindatT —in the fullness 
of lime every being realizes Bracman.’ Swamiji 
was a great spiritual personage, and had the 
supersensuous and superconscious vision of 
this Brahman. Just a few days on the eve of 
his mcdiasamadhi. Sri Ramakrishna, wliom 
Narcndra Nath (Swami Vivekananda) had been 
pressing to confer on him nirvikajpa samadhi, 
blessed him with the highest realization. Then 
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Sri Ramakrishna said ; ‘Now that you have 
tasted the bliss of the nit vikalda sumadhi, the 
door is locked, and the kev is with me. Now, 
you will have to work, and when the work 
will be over, the door wil be unlocked, and 
you will again enter into t ie domain of nirvik- 
alda samadhi. 

Just two or three days before his passing 
away, Sri Ramakrishna a iked Narendra Nath 
to sit near him, and then in an eestatie mood, 
he transferred his spiritual wealtli to the latter. 
And the former witli his !earful eyes said to 
Narendra Nath : ‘Now. 1 lave become a fakir, 
and by the grace of the Divine Mother you 
will work wonders. .Sri Ramakri.ihna’s words 
proved true to the very le ter. 

Swamiji’s religion was a man-makin;; reli- 


error to truth, but from lower truth to higher 
truth Many-sided genius he was, and his 
method of helping every soul to attain God- 
vision and soul emancipation was to take him 
from where lie stands and then to give him a 
lift by following the path of least resistance. 
As .such, he introduced all the four Yogas- 
Jnana, Karma, Bhakti, and Raja Yogas—in 
the scheme of individual self-e.vpression and 
attainment of perfection. Swamiji enunciates : 
‘Eacli soul is potentially divine. The goal is 
to manifest this divine within by controlling 
nature, external and internal. Do this either 
by work, or worship, or psychic control, or 
philosophy, by one or more or all of these and 
be tree. This is the whole of religion. Doet- 
rinci, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or tem¬ 
ples, orfoims, are all but secondary details.’ 


gion Afier going tlmoigh various kinds of His love for India is unspeakable. To him 
spiritual disciplines and aiuimmg success in all India was the epitome of spirituality, moral 
these, he did hnd out tlia God is not a mere perfection, and love divine.^ Not only that 
colourless abstraction, but is one who can be India to him was holy, the dust of India was 

Once mori.' He has come to help hi.s children. Once more the opportunity ^ 

Q IS given to rise to fallen India. India can only rise by sitting at the feet of Shri § 
Raiiiakiishna. His life and his teachings are to be spread far and wide, are to ot 
- be made to pci ctratc every pore of Hindu society. Who will do it ? Wlio arc O 
^ to take up the flag of Ramakrishna and march for the salvation of the world ? ^ 

0 Who aie to ste.im the tide ol degeneration at the sacrifice of name and fame, S 
Q wealth and enio/ment—nay of c\cry hope of this or other words ? A few men « 

O have juiiiped into the breach, have sacrificed themselves. They are a few, we cf 

« want a few thoi sands of such as they, and they will come.Glory unlo him C( 

« on whom falls t ic Lord's choice. Vivekananda « 


experienced and realized here and now, and 
that in man dwells the D vine, and that filially 
man becomes God. This, indeed, Swamiji 
declared, is the gist of all religion and spirittial- 
ity. Swamiji was a rislii, seer of Truth. His 
service to humanity is e ttraordinary 'and re¬ 
markable, and this service i.s three ■ fold, viz 
service to th: individual, service to the nation, 
anci service to the entire mankind. Swamiji 
believed in the inherent gaodness and^ perfec¬ 
tion of every human being, and therefore indi¬ 
vidual persons were helped in the ‘manifesta¬ 
tion of Divinity already in man.’ No doubt, 
many dark spots are observed in ones life, 
while living in the world. But he attains per¬ 
fection in the fullness of imc. Man . has un¬ 
doubtedly so many imptrfeeiions and limita- 
tioii.s, and these are mere iccidents on the way 
to the achievement of God-consciousnc.s.s. 
Swamiji says that m;in does not travel from 


holy. Just on the eve of his departure for 
India from England, an English lady asked 
him : ‘Swami, how do you like now your 
motherland after four years’ experience of the 
luxurious, glorious, powerful West’ ‘India’, 
Swamiii replied T loved before 1 came away. 
Now the very dust of India has become holy 
lo me, tiic very air is now to me holy, it is 
now the holy land the place of pilgrimage— 
the lirtlia.’ Therafore we find that Swamiji 
gave a clarion call to hi.s countrymen to .serve, 
nay, worship her heart and soul, in order to 
bring infinite joy and blessedness to all the 
ciiizens of India. ‘For the next fifty years,’ 
the Swami said, ‘this alone shall be our key¬ 
note -this, our great motherland, India- Let 
all other vain Gods disappear for that lime 
from our minds. This is the only God that is 
awake, our own race, everywhere His h inds, 
everywhere His feet, everywhere His ears, He 
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covers everything. All other Gods are sleeping. 
What vain gods shall we go after and yet can¬ 
not worship the God that we see all around 
us—the Virat ? When we have worshipped 

this, we shall be able to worship all other gods. 
Before we crawl half a mile, we want to cross 
the ocean like Hanuman ? Did not Swatniji 
visualize in 1897 that India would attain inde¬ 
pendence within the next fifty years through¬ 
out and attain independence within the next fifty 
years through unthought of means ? Who 
could imagine that Mahathma Gandhi would 
invent a thoroughly new technique for attain¬ 
ment of fieedom in which he did succeed ? 
Wi hin the last fifteen years India has made 
tremendous progress : still many more things 
are yet to be done. And therefore India ex¬ 
pects all her citizens to be up and doing in 
their respective fields of activities, till our 
motherland turns out to be a paradise and 
becomes an ideal country to be copied and imi¬ 
tated by all the other nations of the world. 
Swamiii says : 'Therefore, whether you believe 
in spirituality or not, for the national life you 
have to get a hold on spirituality and key to 
it. Then stretch the other hand out and gain 
all you can from other races, but everything 
must be subordinated to that one ideal of life ; 
and out of that a wonderful, glorious future 
India will come. 1 am sure it is coming—a 
greater India than ever was. Sages will spring 
up. greater than all the ancient sages, and your 
ancestors will not only be satisfied, but 1 am 
sure, they will be proud, from their positions 
in other worlds, to look down upon their des- 
cendents, so glorious, and so great.’ Indepen¬ 
dence of India then was a desideratum, and 
ultimately as visualized by Swamiji it was at¬ 
tained in 1947. A country without national 
freedom has seldom any status, however cul¬ 
tured and civilized she may be and her voice 
is rarely heard anywhere. No doubt genius is 
honoured and respected everywhere. 

Swamiii was a remarkable bridge-builder, 
connecting the East and West. He was born 
in India ; the Indian people have naturally 
found in him one of the greatest patriots ; he 
is known throughout India as the Patriot Saint 
of Modern India. Swamiji was unmistakably 
a patriot, but he Icved all without any distinc¬ 
tion of caste, creed, colour, or nationality, and 
worked for their well-being. He never con¬ 
demned or cursed anybody. He encircled the 


entire mankind through his unbounded love, 
immense sympathy, and service to all. He saw 
God in men. Therefore, his conception of 
.service knows no frontier, social or national, 
geographical or sectional. He services were 
rendered where they were needed. Following 
in the footsteps of his illustrious Master, Sri 
Ramakrishna, the living embodiment of har¬ 
mony and concord, Swamiji as a true disciple 
carried his Master’s message throughout India 
and various parts of the globe. And the results 
of his multifarious activities are well known. 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna Deva performed 
various kinds of spiritual practices inculcated 
in several scriptures and had the intuitive vision 
of God, and thus reiterated the grand doctrine 
of unity and harmony discovered during the 
Rg-Vedic age ; "Ekam Sat vipra behudha vadanti 
—Truth is one, sages call it variously.’ When 
asked by one, ‘What is the relation between 
God and man’, Sri Ramakrishna replied : ‘I 
see Him in all as all—men, women, and child¬ 
ren are the veritable manifestations of God, 
only skm-bound.’ Swamiji sat at the feet of 
his Divine Master and practised spiritual 
sadhanas resulting in the attainment of God- 
vision and soul-emancipation. Swamiji said 
later on: “All my spiritual experiences have 
led me to this conviction that God is man, or 
man is God.’ On the basic principle of Divi¬ 
nity of man depends today the solidarity of 
mankind, which, however, is being threatened 
by the onslaughts of modern materialistic ideo¬ 
logies. Science and technology have brought 
all the peoples of the entire universe together, 
and the ideas of time and distance have been 
engulfed. Therefore people have been compel¬ 
led to live together in peace and harmony, or 
else to meet with terrible catastrophe. At this 
juncture, no nation can think of living the life 
of isolation, or of its own existence at the cost 
of others. As such it appears that the Swamiji’s 
conception of ‘One World’ based on the doct¬ 
rine of the divinity of man will disarm all the 
multifarious creeds, faiths, denominations, 
races, nations, and peoples of diverse ideologies 
of their hatred, bitterness, mutual suspicion, 
quarrel and bickerings, and will usher in a new 
type of mankind, endowed with love and joy, 
fellow-feeling and co-operation, spiritual of 
toleration and understanding. Swamiji said : 
‘I shall inspire men everywhere until the world 
shall know that it is one with God.’ 



VIVEKANANDA 

SWAMI AND HIS 

DIVINE CALL 


By Prarrajika Muktiprana 


When Sister Nivedita, the illustrious disciple 
of Swami Vivekananda n-iet him for the first 
time, she was on guard irot to be influenced 
by the Hindu Yogi, as Swami Vivekananda 
was then known in England. So at the end of 
the visit she joined others and gave her verdict 
on the speaker that all he said had been said 
before and there was nothing new. However, 
it dawned on her slowly that she had never met 
a thinker like that Hindu Yogi who in one 
short hour had been abk to express all that 
she had regarded as highest and best. She 
also realised that his call was sounded in the 


waiting for this call—m^n and women were 
athirst for this divine mjssa;;. In Enghini, 
Captain and Mrs. Sevier both were carnent 
.students of religion seiki^s of thi hignest 
Truth. In vain they had bjen searching for it 
in various sects and crecli. Otc day with 
expectant hearts they came to attend the lecture 
of an Indian Yogi and i ituitively felt this was 
the message they had been waiting for. “If 
this young mm is what he seem?, one must 
follow him and with him find God”. Captain 
and Mrs. Sevier offered their services to Swami 
Vivekananda and followed him to India. 


name of that which was strongest and finest, 
and was not in any wav dependent on the 
meaner elements in man. And was she not 
waiting for this call ? She knew that a call 
would come, it did, and she dedicated herself 
to the call. 

This was how the people both in the East 
and the West coming ii close contact with 
Swami Vivekananda always responded to his 
call. “Each Soul is poUntially divine”—and 
Swami Vivekanand knew how to awaken that 
potential divinity within man, to bring out 
that which is strongest and finest in him. 

As a matter of fact, there were hundreds 


Earlier in India in 1883 at the railroad 
station of H it liras, Sarat Chandra Gupta, the 
young station master was fascinated at the very 
first sight of a young S innyasin. He invited 
him to his quarters. Days were spent in cons¬ 
tant spiritual conversations. One day the 
Sannyasin said he had a great mission to fulfil, 
but he was in de-pair at the smallness of his 
power. What is the mission ? “India must 
become dynamic again and earn the respect 
of the world through her spiritual power”. The 
divine call came. Sarat Gupta was touched. 
He offered himself to the great mission of the 
Sannyasin Sarat Gupta, the station master 
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became Swami Sadananda, the first San- 
nyasin disciple of Vivekananda. 

When asked to explain his ideal Swami 
Vivekananda wrote, “My ideal indeed can be 
put into a few words and that is : to preach 
unto mankind their divinity, and how to make 
it manifest in every moment of life. Let us 
call and call till the sleeping gods awake, till 
the god within answers to the call.” 

Whether in the West, or in the East, this 
was Vivekananda’s message—the message of 
divinity. Only he adopted his words to the 
needs of his audience. In the West he preached 
Vedant, the highest trutli only, helping people 
to become conscious of their inner self. “Come 
up, O lions, and shake off the delusion that 
you are sheep; you arc souls immortal, ‘spirits 
free, blest and eternal.” The sleeping gods did 
awake. Many got inspired to renounce the 
world and dedicate themselves to their master. 
There were some, who were deeply impressed 
and with changed attitude towards life and 
better understanding, came forward to ofiTer 
their lielp and service to the great cause of 
their spiritual teacher. There were otheis al.so 
whose lives were completely changed and they 
devoted themselves silently to the pursuit of a 
higher life. 

•‘He said someting, the particular words of 
which I do not remember, but instantly to me 
that was truth. And I listened to him for 
seven years and whatever he uttered was to me 
truth,” said Miss Macleod an American di.s- 
ciple who played a very significant role in the 
shaping of the Vivekananda Movement. 

In India, to his own people, Vivekananda 
preached practical Vedanta, that is, how to 
apply Vedanta in every day life by worshipping 
Siva in the form of Jiva. The pioneers of 
India’s regeneration must dedicate themselves 
to the service of the poor, the illiterate, the 
hungry and the sick. They must seek the mani¬ 
festation of God in them. His clarion call 
stirred the soul of India to its depths and 
roused her from age-long slumber. His message 
electrified the the whole country. All classes 
of people from the highe.st rank of society to 
lowest responded to his call. Young and edu¬ 
cated boys with burning enthusiasm and 
inspired with the ideal of renunciation and 
service came to dedicate their lives for their 
own liberation as well as for the good of the 
world. There were many v'ho accepted him 


as their leader—not as a political one but as a 
spiritual teacher—a prophet of the age under 
whose spiritual guidance they wanted to build 
up their character and offer their services to 
their Motherland. And yet there were others 
on whom his influence was deep enough to 
change the course of their lives which silently 
led them to the path realisation. “But to those 
who have had the privilege of knowing him 
intimately, he seems to be only comparable 
to those immortal spiritual personages who 
have shed an undying luster on this holy land.” 

Godly Scepter Works 

Of course, it can never be claimed, that 
all of ihem who came in contact with him did 
great things The achievements attained by 
Sister Nivedita with her genius and personality 
could not be expecied of every one of his fol¬ 
lowers, but surely all of them wanted to 
express whui was strongest and hnest in them, 
to give their best and feel blessed. 

Thus, he went on calling the sleeping gods 
within. He was determined to awaken the 
sleeping divinity. On tlie basis of the real 
nature of man, he united the West and the 
East. “Wc believe that every being is divine, 
is God Every.soul is a sun covered over with 
clouds of ignorance; the difference between 
soul and soul is due to the dilference in density 
of these layers of clouds ” To him this was 
the essence of all religions, the common 
ground where all religions meet. 

Did he muk^ any distinction between men 
and women ? He wrote, “My whole ambition 
in life is to set in motion a machinery which 
will bring noble ideas te the door of everybody, 
and then let men and women settle their own 
fate.” 

For the regeneration of the world he pro¬ 
claimed, “We want both men and women. 
There is no distinction of sex in the soul. We 
want thousands of men, and thousands of 
women, who will spread like wild fire from 
the North Pole to the South Pole—all over the 
world.” 

The message of universal religion that 
Swami Vivekananda carried to the western 
hemisphere was the message of Sri Rama- 
krishann. And did not Sri Ramakrishna come 
for the good of the whole world ? His mission, 
like tliLu: of all oilier great founders of religions, 
was to deluge the earth with the pure and 
perennial waters of spiritual growth, to quench 
tire fire of materialism burning the core of the 
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THE 

BLISS 


Speech by H. E., U. Thant, Secretary General of 
Uiiled Nations delivered on 28-3-63 at 
Vivekananda Centenary Dimer, New York. 


Mr. President, Swamiji, Ambassador Ncliru, 
and friends. I certainly feel it a privilege to be 
asked to participate in this memorable function 
and to address this disdnguished audience. 
And for this I am most grateful, particularly 
to Swamiji, for having made my participation 
possible. As a matter cf fact, I was very 
closely connected with the work of the Rama- 
krishna Mission in Burma for many years 
before I left Rangoon in take up a new post 
in New Bork, about six years ago, but since 


my arrival in this country, unfortunately, due to 
pressure of work, I have not been able to 
associate myself with the very noble functions 
performed by the Mission in this city. 

We are celebrating here tonight Swami 
Vivekananda’s Centenary and on this occasion, 
of course, it will be superflous for me to 
recount many of his extraordinary activities, 
but in the brief space of time at my disposal 
I would like to touch on a few aspects of his 
missinary work, particularly in this country. 
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Swami Vivckaiianda, as most of you are 
aware, was tho history of India. And for that 
matter, the hisioiy of Asia. The main pur¬ 
pose of his iiistoric visit to the United States 


the stars, wliile at tlie sa n; tiin:, th; develop¬ 
ment of the moral an.i spiritual qualities oT 
man is more or less ignored 

1 feel rather strongly that the cxcIumso 
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Ni w in this life let us infinitely spread his lofty character, his sublime life, 
his iiiliniie soul. This is the only wi>rk -there is nothing else to do. Wherever 
his name will reach, the barest worm will aitaiir divinity, nay lie is actu.illy 
attaining it.Whoever wili be ready to serve him—no, not him but his child¬ 

ren—the poor and the downtrodden, the sinful and the afilicled, down to the 
very worm—who will be ready to serve these, in them he will m inifest himself 
Through their tongue the Goddess of Learning. Herself will speak, and the 
Divine Mother—the Embodiment of all power--will enthrone I ferself in their 
hearts. 

— Vivekananda 
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of America, over, sixty years ago, was to 
find a synthesis, if f can .interpret and assess 
his activ ities in this'.country. He was very 
keen to biing about this syn,thesis between 
India and the United States, and for that 
matter, betwee'n Asia and the West. To 
understand Swami 'Vivekananda it is veiy 
important to' understand the cultural and 
spiritual background of India, the cultural 
and spiritual background of Asia. 

In Asia, as most of you know, we attach 
more importance to the mind than to the 
body, and still much more importance to the 
spirit than to the mind. Traditionally, the 
aim of education in Asia has been to discover 
what is happening inside of us, to discover 
the truth inside of us, to learn to understand 
the extraodinary moral and spiritual qualities 
of man. In other words, the traditional aim 
of education and culture and civilization in 
A.sia has been, throughout the centuries, the 
discovery of oneself, and to try to understand 
the spiritual qualities such as humility, 
reverence for old people, and so on. 

Divergent Approach 

In the West, the stress has been on the 
development of the intellect, if my interpreta¬ 
tion of Western educational aims and ideals is 
correct. There is too much stress on the in¬ 
tellectual development of man. The aim of 
education in the West—when 1 say West, of 
course, it applies to the United States of 
of America, Western Europe, and other 
countiics of Europe too—the aim of education 
in the West has been, and still is, to create 
doctors, scientists, engineers, to discover outer 
space, to go to the moon and to Mars and 


intellectual development without a correspond¬ 
ing moral and spiritual development is sure 
to lead us from one crisis to another. At 
the same time, in the middle of the twentieth 
century, in this space age, a purely moral and 
spiritual development unaccompan-cd by cor¬ 
responding intellectual development is also an 
enachronism. So what is necessary in thi^ 
second half of the twentieth century is a certaia 
kind of synthesis, a certain kind of harmeny. 
a certain harmonizing activity, by which man 
must be fully integrated. The development of 
man must be both intellectual, moral and 
spiritual. Only then man will be able to 
achieve the objectives set out in his own 
particular religion. 

1 think if we attempt to analyse the main 
purpo.se of Swami Vivekananda’s mission to 
this country—my interpretaiiun is he wanted 
to find a harmony, nd of a synthesis be¬ 
tween the Eastern concept of culture and 
civilization. It is very true of these timc.s. 
much more than sixty years ago. What wc 
need today is not to neglect or ignoie the 
moral and spiritual eiualiiies of mankind left 
by centuries of tradition and which is the kc> 
of all religion. 

Another aspect of Swami Vivekananda's 
mission, to my knowledge, is the need ol 
tolerance. Need of human rdatioiis Not 
only religious tolerance but also tolcrniuc in 
all spheres of activity. I think this message i’ 
also very necessary in these tense times ; much 
more, if I may say so, much more than sixty 
years ago. If we recount ;i few phases of his- 
torica' developments—let us say, for instance, 
a few centuries ago, there was no such tiring 
as religious tolerance. Religious tolerance 
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was unthinkable. Let us take, for instance, point of view, has been what Swaini Viveka- 

tlic Crusades. During the time of the Crusades nanda strove to put across—particulariy to the 

the Christians believed, and they believed American people. I think it is a very great 

very strongly, that .ill non-Christians were lesson to be learned from the teachings of 


Be pure, staunch, and sincere to the backbone, and everything else will 
^ be all right if you have marked anything in the disciples of Shri Ramakrishna, 
^ it is this—they arc sincere to the backbone. My task will be done and I shall 
<t be quite content to die, if I can bring up and launch one hundred such men all 
^ over India. He the Lord, knows best. The petty attempts of small men should 
^ be beneath our notice. Onward ! Upon ages of struggle a character is built. 
J One world of truth can never be lost : for ages it may be hidden under rubbish, 
« but it will show itself sooner or later. Truth is indestructible, purity is 
? indestructible. Purity, patience, and perseverance are the three essentials to suc- 

* cess, and above ill love. — Vivekananda 
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l.crcties. The same apf lied to Muslims; per- Swami Vivekananda. 
hups to Hindus, perhaps to Buddhists, per- 
hap;i to Jews, but according to Luropean Synthesis SubUmc 
history during the lime of the Crusades the 

the Muslims also belicscd very strongly that When we say that his main mission here 
Christians were heretics. So both the Chris- was al .search for a synthesis and and an appeal 
tians and the Mu.slims (they were known as fur tolerance, we should also try to under- 
Saracens in those daysi they decided tot put stand the concept of culture, of civilization, 
the otlicrs to the swerd. Various Crusades The concept of civilization, of course, is very 
took place resulting in the death of tens of dillicult to dellicult to define—there is a 
thousands of people, both Christians and mistaken impression, assumption, if I may 
Muslim.s, but when reason prevailed they say so, regarding the concept of civilization, 
realized—that both great religions could exist There seems to be a general feeling that there 
in amity, side by side without clashes, without is a kind of civilizatiod existing in the West 
hostilities, and without war. And since that lime and a dilTcrcnt type of civilization connotes 
Christianity and Islam csisted side by side in certain qualities of the heart. A civilized 
amity. Now in the ^wentieili century, of Indian, for instance, cannot be distinguised 
course, there is religious tolerance. Of course, mentally and spiritually—morally and spiri- 
therc may be .some exceptional cases in certain tually, from a civilized American. But a 
parts of the world, but generally speaking civilized Indian or a civilized American will 
what humanity did not experience say, a find themselves very different from any of 
hundred or two hundred years ago. is a reality their compatriots in their own countries ; so 
now. Although there v^'as no religious tole- we cannot classify civilization in a particular 
ranee two or three generations ago, there is region. It is primarily concerned with the 
today religious tolerance qualities of the heart and the mind. 

With the stiinc analogy, I may say, and I There is also another misconception, that 
am sure >ou will agree with me, that in the wars and tensions were generated by conflicts 
second half of the twen'ieth century there is of civilizations or conflicts of cultures. I think 
no polifii al tolerance. We should not be sur- this is also a fallacy. It you read history you 
prised. Human nature ;s such that it likes to will find that F.ngland and France and, Ger- 
indulge in some passions like hatred and bit- many, had wars for centuries, off and on, 
terness—sonieiinics even hysteria. But feeling although they beloged to the samp system of 
is, aitjiougli there is no political tolerance in civilization and the same system of culture, 
these day ^ there will be political tolerance, The same can be said of many Asian countries 
perhaps in our generation and probably in the which have been, throughout the centuries, at 
next one or two generations. This spirit of war with one another, although they belonged 
tolerance, this philosoph / of live and let live, to the same culture and they subscribed to 
this concept of ir>ing to understand the other’s the same religious system. So tensions and 
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conflicts do not arise necessarily from the con- these waves, or thoughts, during meditation 
fliots of culture, or the conflcts of civilizations, is evidence that your mind is tending towards 
They rise primarily out of the evil in human concentration.” To my knowledge this is the 
beings, irrespective of geographical regions, simplest receipe to practice this very noble and 




J This life is short, the vanities of the world are transient, but they alone 

^ live who live for others, the rest are more dead than alive. 

^ These prophets were not unique; they were men as you or 

♦ They wore great Yogis. They had gained this superconseious- 
’ ness, and you and I can gel the same. The very fact that one man ever reached 
I that state, proves that It is possible for every man to do so. Not only is it 
possible, but every man must, eventually, get to that state, and that is religion. 
The only true duty is to be unattached and to work as free beings, to 
J give up all work unto God. All duties are Ilis. 

^ No work is secular. All work is adoration and wo'ship. — Vivekananda 


I think this fact was also stressed by Swami 
Vivekananda in many of his speeches and 
statements. 

He, of course attempted to teach many 
of his American friends the methods and 
procedures involved in mediation and contem¬ 
plation which have been the traditional methods 
of finding our own selves. As I said earlier, 
the stress of education in asia, and particularly 
in India, which is a very rich cultural coun¬ 
try for. thousands of years, has been to dis¬ 
cover what is happening inside of us. I have 
said earlier that the stress of education in the 
West has been traditionally for the intellectual 
development of man. Hut in Asia, particularly 
in India, we try to discover what is happening 
inside of us .by methods of contemplation and 
TnCdftatidn, which, of course, is very diffi¬ 
cult for the wesferrv audiences to understand, 
think it may perhaps qe appropriate for me to 
read one of hi.s statements regarding this 
method of meditation and contemplation. 

This is what Swamiji wrote on meditation : 
“You must keep the mind fixed on one object; 
meditation should be like an unbroken stream 
of pi). The ordinary man’s m'nd is scattered 
oq different: objects, and at the time of medita¬ 
tion, too, the mind is at first apt to wander. 
Let any.dpsire whatever arise in the mind; sit 
calmly and watch what sorts of ideas are 
coming. By continuing to watch in that way, 
the mind becomes qalm and there are no 
thought-waves in it. These waves represent the 
thought activity of the mind. Those things 
that you have previously thought about too 
deeply have transformed themselves into a 
subconscious current, and therefore they come 
up in the mind in meditation. The rise of 


very desirable art of meditation and contem¬ 
plation whicii is still being practiced in many 
parts of Asia. 

A man of God indeed 

Than Swami Vivekananda, among many 
of his messages, had this very significant and 
and vciy pertinent message for these tense 
times. He said, and 1 quote, ‘Tn this country 
I do not come to convert you to a new belief. 
I want you to keep your own belief. I want to 
make the Methodist a better Methodist, the 
Presbyterian a better Presbyterian, the Uni- 
trian a better Unitarian”. On this subject also 
I think it is worth quoting his altitude toward 
religious tolerance which, to me, is one of 
the wisest maxims which ever came into my 
experience. He said, ‘T accept all the religions 
that were in the past, and worship them all- 
I worship God with every one of them, in 
whatever form they worship Him, I shall go 
to the mosque of the Mohammeden; I shall 
enter the Christian church and kneel before 
the Crucifix; l shall enter the Buddhist temple, 
where 1 shall take refuge in Buddha and his 
Law. I shall go into the forest and sit down 
in meditation with the Hindu, who is trying 
to see the Light which enlightens the hearts of 
everyone Not only shall 1 do these things, 
but I shall keep ray heart open for all that 
may come in the future.” 

Those are very wise words and, friends, on 
this auspicious occasion when we are doing 
honour to one of the greatest men of all time, 
let us dedicate ourselves a new to this pledge: 
to make Christians better Christians, Hindus 
belter Hindus, Muslims better Muslims, Bud¬ 
dhists better Buddhists, and Jews better Jews. 
Thank you very much. 
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GOSPEL OF GODLY INCENCE 


Rooted in the past at d full of pride in 
India’s prestige, Swami Vivckananda was yet 
modern in his approach to ifc’s problems and 
was a kind of bridge between the past of India 
and her present. He was a poweiful orator in 
Bengali and English and a graceful w riter of 
Bengali prose and poetry He w'as a fine figure 
of a man, imposing, full ol poise and dignity, 
sure of himself and his mission, and at the 
same time full of a dynamic and fiery energy 
and a passion to push India forward. He came 
as a tonic to the depressed and demoralized 
Hindu mind and gave it self-reliance and some 
roots in the past. He attended the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago in 1893, spent over a 
year in the U.S.A , travelled across Europe, 
going as far as Athens and Constantinople, and 


visited Egypt, China and Japan. Wherever he 
went, he created a minor sensation not only 
by his presence but by what he said and how 
he said it. Having seen this Hindu sanyasin 
once it was difficult to forget him or his mes¬ 
sage. In America he was called the “cyclonic 
Hindu”, He was himself greatly influenced by 
his travels in Western countries ; he admired 
British perseverance and the vitality and spirit 
of equality of the American people. ‘America 
is the best field in the world to carry on any 
idea’, he wrote to a friend in India, But he 
was not impressed be the manifestations of 
religion in the West and his faith in the Indian 
philosophical and spiritual background became 
firmer. India, in spite of her degradation, 
still represented to him the light. 
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Thinking humanity 


Hope Of India 


He prcaclied the monism of the Adv.iita He kept away from politics and disapproved 
philosophy of the Vedanta and was convinced of the politicians of his day. But again and 
that only this could be the future religion of again he laid stress on the necessity for liberty 
thinking humanity. I'or the Vedanta was not and equality and the raising of the masset. 

only spiritual but rational and in harmony with ‘I.iberty of thought and action is the only con- 

scientihe investigations of external nature, dition of life, of growth and well being. Where 

■This universe has not been created by any, it does not exist—the man, the race, the nation 

extra-cosmic God, nor is it the work of any must go.’ ‘The only hope of India is from th ; 

outside genius. It is self-creating, self-dissol- masses. The upper classes arc physically and 

ving, self-manifesting, one infinite existence, morally dead.’ He wanted to combine Western 

The Brahman.’ The Vedanta ideal was of the progress with India’s spiritual background, 

solidarity of man and his inborn divine nature ; ‘Make a IZuropean society with India’s religion 

to see God in man is the real G )d-vision ; Become an occidental of occidentals in you 

man is the greatest of all beings. But ‘the abs- spirit of equality, freedom, work and energy, 

tract Vedanta must become living—poetic—in and at the same time a Hindu to the very b.u-k- 

cveryday life ; out of hopelessly intricate my- bone in religious culture and instincts.’ Pro- 

ihology must come concrete moral forms ; and grCssivcly, Vivekananda grew more Internation- 

out of bewildering yogism must come the most al in outlook : ‘Even in politics and sociology 

scientific and practical psychology’. India liad problems that were only national twenty years 

fallen because she had narrowed herself, gone ago can no longer be solved on national 

into her shell and lost touch with other n-'tions, grounds only. They are assuming huge pro- 

and thus sunk into a state of “mummified” and portions, gigantic shaps. They can only be 

‘crystallized’ civilisation. Caste which was solved when looked at in the broader light of 

necessary and desirable in its early forms, and international gfounds. International organi-- 
meant to develop individuality and freedom, sations, international combinations, internation- 

had become a monstrous degradation, the op- al laws are the cry of the day. That shows 

posite of what it was meant to be, and had solidarity. In science, every day they are coin- 

crushed the masses. Caste was a form of social ing to a similar brpad view of matter. And 

organisation which was and should be kept again : ‘There cannot be any progress without 

separate from religion. Social organisation the whole world following in the wake, an.i it 



I Let there be but a dozen lion-souls in each country, lions who have broken J 

I their own bonds, who have touched the Infinite, whole soul is gone to Brahman, \ 
+ who care neither for hcalt, nor power, nor fame and tnesc will be enpugh to 'i 
J shake the world. ^ 

t Those who give themselves up to the Lord do more for the world than f 

I all the so-callcd workers. i 


What we need today is to known that there is a God, and that we can 
see and feel Him here and now. 

Not a drop will be in the ocean, not a twig in the deepest forest, not a 
crumb in the house of the god of wealth, if the Lord is not merciful. Streams 


t 


will be in the desert and the beggar will have plenty if He wills it. He seeth 
the sparrow’s fall. Are these but words or literal, actual life ? Vivekananda 
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should change with the changing times. Pas¬ 
sionately, Vivekananda condemned the mean¬ 
ingless metaphysical discussions and arguments 
.ibout ceremonials and especially the touch-me- 
notism of the upper castes. “Our religion is 
in the kitchen. Onr God is the cooking-pot, 
and our religion is; don't touch me. I am holy”. 


is becoming every day clearer that the solution 
of any problem can never be attained on racial 
or national, or narrow grounds. Every idea 
has to become broad till it covers the whole of 
this world. Every aspiration must go on in- 
creas ng till it has engulfed the whole of huma¬ 
nity, may the whole of life, within its scope.’ 
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All th;s fitted in with Vivekananda’s view of 
the Vedanta philosophy and he preached this 
from end to end of [ndia. ‘I ara thoroughly 
convinced that no individual or nation can 
live by holding itself apart I’rom the commu¬ 
nity of others, and wherever such an attempt 
has been made under false ^deas of greatness, 
poliey or holiness—the result has always been 
disastrous to the seeluding one ’ ‘The fact of 
('ur isolation from all the other nations of the 


gigantic wills which nothing can resist, which 
can penetrate into the mysteries and the secrets 
of the universe, and will accomplish their pur¬ 
pose in any fashion, even if it meant going 
down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting 
death face to face.’ He condemned "occultism 
and mysticism. These creepy things : there 
may .be great truths in them, but they have 
nearly destroyed us ..And there is the test of 
truth. Anything that makes your weak physi- 
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We want everything but God, because our ordinary desires are fulfilled 
by the external world. So long as our needs are confined within the limits 
of the physical universe, we do not feel any need for God ; it is only when we 
have had hard bio vs in our lives and are disappointed with everything here 
that we feel the need for something higher • then we seek God. 

Life is the iinfaldment and development of a being under circumstances 
tending to press it down. 

There must be no fear. No begging, but demanding —demanding the true 
devotees of the mother are as hard as adamant and as fearless as lions. They 
are not the least ups :t if the whole universe suddenly crumbles into dust at their 
feet ! Make Her liste 1 to you. None of that cringing to mother! Remember 
She is all-powerful. She can make heroes even of stones ! 
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"<.'rld is the cause of our degeneration and its 
only remedy is g it ting bt-.ck into the current of 
the rest of the world. ' Motion is the sign of 
life.’ 

He once wrote : ‘1 am a socialist not be¬ 
cause I think it is a perfect system, hut half 
a loaf is better than no bread. The other sys¬ 
tems have been tried and found wanting. Let 
tills one be tried—if for nothing else, for the 
novelty of the thing.’ 

One refrain 

Vivekananda spoke of many things but the 
one constant refrain of his speech and writing 
wafi abhay —be fearless, be >trpng. Far him 
man was no miserable sinner but a part of 
divinity ; why should we be afraid of anything 7 
"If there is a sin in the world it is weakness ; 
avoid all weaknessee, weakness is sin, weakness 
is death.’ That had been th.e great lesson of 
the Upanishads. Fear breed; evil and weeping 
and wailing. There had been enough of that, 
enough of softness. ‘What our country now 
wants are muscles of iron mid nerves of steel. 


caliy, intellectually and spiritually, reject as 
poison, there is no life in it, it cannot be true. 
Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, trutli^ 
is all-knowledge...These mysticisms in spite ot 
some grains of truth in them, are generally 
weakening...Go back to your Upanishads, the 
shining, the strengthening, the bright philoso¬ 
phy ; and part from all thc>e mysterious things , 
all these weakening things. Take up this phi¬ 
losophy ; the greatest tiuths are the simplest 
things in the world, simple as your own exts - 
tence.’ And beware of superstition. ‘1 would 
rather see everyone of you rank atheists than 
superstitious fools, for the atheist is alive, and 
you can make something of him. But if super¬ 
stition enters the brain is gone, the brain is 
softening, degradation has seized upon the life 
mystery-mongering and superstition are always 
sisns of weakness. 


So Vivekananda thimdered from Cape Cum- 
uriii on the Southern tip of India to the Hima¬ 
layas, and he wore himself out in the process, 
dying in 1902 when he was thirty-nine years 
of age. 



PRABUDDHA BHARAT 

By Kaka Kalelkar 


SWAMIJPS 

REAWAKENED 

INDIA 


Lokmanya Tilak refered to Swami Viveka- 
nanda as the patriotic Saint of India. Evidently 
he used the word patriotic not in the usual 
political sense but in a wide cultural Sociologi¬ 
cal sense. Swanii Vivekanand, a thorough 
going Sanayasi, had renounsed the world, but 
he had not renounced the cares of the world. 
Vedanta to him was the soverign philosophy 
that could successfully tackle all the major 
problems of humanity. He was the first 
amongst modern Indian thinkers who worked 
for a living synthesis. In him we find reconcil¬ 
ed all the various schools of metaphysics. Like 
Gaudpadacharya, he believed that from tlic 
higher pedestal of Advaita he could reconcile 
all the opposing schools of thought. Viveka- 
nand’s influence brought on end to the bitter 
acrimony between the reformers and the ortho¬ 
dox Sanatanis. He taught us to respect all 
religions. His social reforms did not confine 
themselves to the upper middle class. He 
thought more tind more of the depressed 
classes the Daridranarayan (The Lord that 
loves to manifest himself in the form of the 
lowliest and the lost). 

Very few people realized that Swami Vive- 
kananda was the first amongst the moderns 
who roamed over the whole of Bharat, lived 
the life of the poor and identified himself with 
their careworm lives. Like all the other saints 
of India, he respected the poor and had great 
regard for the simple spirituality, manifested 
in their lives. 

He discovered that the leaders of the nation 
had lost faith in themselves and their culture 


and felt that confidence could be restored only 
by impressing the West with the grandure of 
Hindu spiritual thought. He did succeed and 
brought with him from there a few devoted 
followers. The foremost among them being 
Sister Nivedita, whose penetrating, intellect 
made us realize the value of the cultural and 
sociological foundations of Indian life. 

I have always held that Ramkrishna Param- 
hansa, Swami Vivekananda and Sister Nivedita 
are an indivisible trinity. They form the unified 
inspiration of Prabuddha Bharat—reawakened 
India 

The Vedanta of Indian philosophy evolved 
institutional Sannyas. This institution had a 
chequered career. Shuka, Yagnavalkya, Gautam 
Buddha, Shankaracharya and Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda seern to be the main guiding lights of 
this hoary institution. Each one of them gave 
a new turn to the ideal of Sannyas. And each 
represents in himself a large group of contem¬ 
porary experimentors. A history of the lives 
and times of these five would reveal the evolu¬ 
tion of the Indian ideal of renunciation and of 
its sociological influence. 

It would be worth while comparing the 
Sanyas with the working of the Monastic order 
in Buddhism, Christanity and Islam. 

The self-confidence generated by Swami 
Vivekananda greatly influenced leaders of 
thought of Modern India. He was thus one 
of the foremost builders of resurgent India. 




APOSTLE OF RENAISSANCE 

By 

K. M. MONSHI 


Few can understand, unless they belong to 
my age group, the great influence which 
Swami Vivekananda had on U3, in the first 
decade of the 20th century when we were at 
College. We were then subjected not only to 
political but also to cultural and religious 
humiliation. In those days small booklets, 
very cheap, were issued by missionaries in 
which our culture and religion were held up to 
ridicule, scorn and contempt. 

There were books giving heavily biased 
summaries of Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
followed by criticisms trying to prove that we 
were barbarians, that our scriptures were 
immoral and our gods wicked. Then in these 
books followed a gushing description of the 


Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost in which 
we were told how Christianity was faultless. 
We were then at an impressionable age and 
were not intelligent enough to find answer to 
the criticisms contained in these books. We 
felt humiliated. 

India Awakened 

At that time, Arya Samaj, founded by 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, was the only 
movement which accepted the challenge of 
the missionary. But, it was only when we 
began to read the works of Swami Vivekananda 
that our eyes were opened. Reading these 
works, we derived considerable knowledge on 
Hindu Culture and Religion, from the modern 
point of view. 
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Swamiji ^ave us the message of New India; 
he gave us hope; he gave us pride in ourselves; 
we felt that we were not the uncivilized bar¬ 
barians as the missionaries were trying to make 
us out, but a people with a great cultural 
heritage This gave us back our self respect. 

Indian Renaissance was not merely an 
artistic and literary movement like the Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance. Nor was it only a religious 
movement. It was essentially cultural and 
spiritual. Though Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and and Daya- 
nanda Saraswati began the work, it was 
Swami Vivekananda who brougt to us, the 
younger g nerations, the message of the 
Renaissance. 

Renaissance 

One of the essential features of the Renais¬ 
sance was to bring the past in the vivid colours 
of the pre.sent. No nation can be great unless 
its present is founded in the past; nor can it 
be so, if it only lives in its past; and it can 
have no future, unless its present establishes a 
continuity with the past. 

In one of the stirring passages, Swamiji 
said ; 

“You are bound by it (your religion), and 
if you give it up you arc smashed to pieces. 
You have' withstood the shocks of centuries 
simply because you took great care of it. You 
sacrificed everything else for it Your fore¬ 
fathers underwent everything boldly, even 
death itself, but preserved their religion. 
Temple after temple was broken down by the 
foreign conqueror, but no sooner had the 
wave passed than the spire of the temple rose 
up again. Some of the old temples of Southern 
India, and those like Somanath of Gujarat, 
will teach volumes of wisdom, will give a 
keener interest into the history of the race, than 
any amount of books. Mark how these temples 
bear the marks of a hundred regenerations, 
continually destroyed and continually springing 
up out of the ruins, rejuvenated and strong as 
ever ! That is the national mind, that is the 
national life-current. Follow it and it leads to 
glory. Give it and you die.” 

When we read Swamiji’s works we realised 
that culture flows in a continuous stream. We 
cannot break it up by . making artificial dis¬ 
tinctions in time, into British Period, the. 


Moghul Period, the Freedom Period and so 
on. The life of a people is continuous. 
Spiritual heritage throws up creative activity 
which is one and indivisible. The collective 
mind of a people is basically the same, under¬ 
going only minor changes from age to age. 

We knew about Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata but we found in them fresh inspiration 
only when we read Swamiji's summaries of 
his works. Yoga was a word of mystic impli¬ 
cation, but it was only when we read his 
Raja Yoga and Karma Yoga that we realised 
what it was. 

In one of his most beautiful speeches, 
Swamiji said : 

“This is the ancient land where wisdom 
made its home before it went into any other 
country, the same India whose influx of spiri¬ 
tuality is represented, as it were, on the 
material plane, by rolling rivers like oceans, 
where the eternal Himalayas, rising tier above 
tier with their snow caps, look, as it were, 
into the very mysteries of heaven Here is the 
same India whose soil has been trodden by the 
feet of the great sages that ever lived. Here 
first sprang up inquiries into the nature of man, 
and into the internal woild. Here first arose 
the doctrines of the immortality of the soul, 
the existimee of a Supervising God, an imma¬ 
nent, God in nature and man, and here the 
highest ideals of religion and philosophy have 
attained their culminating points. This is the 
land from whence, like tidal waves, spirituality 
and philosophy have again and again rushed 
out and deluged the world, and this is the 
land from whence once more such tides must 
proceed in order to bring life and vigour into 
the decaying races of mankind. It is the same 
India which has withstood the shocks of cen¬ 
turies, of hundreds of foreign invasions, of 
hundreds of upheavals of manners and customs. 
It is the .same land which stands firmer than 
any rock in the world, with its undying vigour, 
indestructible life. ■ Its life is of the nature of 
the soul, without beginning and without end, 
immortal; and we are the children of such a 
country,’ 

Nation and Culture 

As Cine of the great architects of our 
Renaissance, Swami Vivekananda made us 
‘India-conscious’. I will tell you of how I 
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b?came ‘India-conscious. In some respects, 
Sri Aurobindo Ghosli, Professor of English in 
the Baroda College in my time, reflected the 
cult of the Mother land, as taught by Viveka- 
nanda and envisaged by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji before him. 

In one of our visits to the Professor, 1 
asked him, how we could serve the country. 
He took me to a map of India, and said : 
‘Look here, young man, if you want to serve 
India, mediate on her as the Mother, on her 
soil, her mountains and rivers as her physical 
body, on her people as so many living cells, 
on her culture which has come down through 
the ages as her soul. Then you would know 
how to serve the motherland.’ 

Some of us then thought—as some men in 
the present generation tliink—that India was 
a stretch of .so many millions of miles or an 
undeveloped country with an explosive popula¬ 
tion. But we soon learnt that she was a 
Mother to be worked for and, if necessary, to 
die for. 

Swami Vivekananda h ught us to ignore the 
excrescences of our cilturi and to go back to 
the Upanishads, the Rliagaved Gita and the 
Yoga Sutras and to find in them the funda¬ 
mental truth of our culture. Here again, when 
I asked Prof,. Aurobindo Ghosh as to how to 
meditate on the ‘Mother’ he referred me to 
Yoga Sutra and the works of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda. 

Swami Vivekananda tc ok us back to the 
fundamental values of oui culture and brought 
God into our life. It is a itrange way of put¬ 
ting it. for, we always thought of’ approach¬ 
ing Him’, or ‘Living in Him’. Swami Vive¬ 
kananda gave us a new message-to bring God 
into our daily life. 

The old religious teachers no doubt talked 
paramcirtlia, but our religous attitude had been 
cgo-centric for ages. If I prayed it was to go 


to heaven; if I performed a ritual it was to 
secure favours in the next birth; if I made a 
donation it was to make a capital investment 
to be returned with compound interest in mv 
next life. 

_ It was Swami Vivekananda who changed 
this outlook. He taught us that religion must 
necessarily mean that God should come in 
our life by our living a dedicated life, that is 
by consecrating all our actions as an offering 
to God Himself. 

Unless we begin to look upon the whole 
humanity as part of the God, we cannot 
expand our religious outlook. What is wanted 
is to live for others, to conquer egoism, to 
sink our swart ha in paramartha. This can 
only come by broadening our outlook so as to 
include in our affection as many people as 
possible. 

This way, Swami Vivekananda laid the 
foundation of our attitude that service was 
essential to spiritual life. We cannot lead a 
spiritual life unless we work for others in utter 
selflessness, in a spirit of devotion, with a 
sense of dedication that we are doing it for 
Gods’s sake. 

We are told that we are living in a dynamic 
age. Dynamism does not mean merely having 
gigantic dams or railways or atom bombs. 
This age can be dynamic, and not otherwise, 
only if wc live for Truth, for Beauty and 
Love, for fulfilling our aspirations to rise 
above our sordid self. 

We celebrate the centenary of Swami Vevc- 
kananda as he was a great apostle of our 
modern Reniassancc. We offer him our tri¬ 
bute not merely for what he has done, but 
because it provides us with an opportunity to 
mobilise our own spiritual aspirations by 
dwelling on him, his works and his ideals. 
This way, we light our little lamp from the 
flaming torch that he was. 
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( Continued from page 146) 

hearts of millions. His life was a wonderful 
synthesis of all religions because he practised 
all religious in his own life and realised that 
they are the dilferent paths of reach the same 
truth. He preached the same eternal truth 
which was declared by the sages in ancient 
India. The Veda says, “Truth is one but 
sages call it by various names.” Once more it 
was preached by Sri Ramakrishna, that all 
religions are true, that the divinity is inherent 
in man and he possesses the capacity for infinite 
evolution. 

It was his intense yearming for god-realisa* 
tion which brought Vivekananda to Dakshine- 
swar at the feet of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
master recognised in him the future messenger 
of his mission who was to shake the world to 
its very foundation through the strength of his 
spiritual powers. 

Vivekananda has been truely called a great 
patriot saint of India. Who knew better than 
him that political bondage was the root cause 
of all evils in India ? Who realised better than 
him that under foreign rule there can be no 
physical, mental and spiritual growth ? His 
great heart bled to see the deplorable condition 
of the millions in India. Again and again 
he appealed to his countrymen to rise from 
their age-long stupor to devote themselves heart 
and soul to the service of their motherland— 
to worship the great Motherland (India) alone 
for the next fifty years. But he never forgot 
to point out that that spii duality was the soul 
of India. “India will be raised-not with the 
power of flesh, but with the power of spirit, 
not with the power of destruction but with the 
flag of peace and love.” 

“Ye modern Hindus, de-hypnotise your¬ 
selves, teach everyone his real nature, call upon 
the sleeping soul and see how it awakes. Power 
will come, Glory will come. Goodness will 
come, and everything that is excellent will 
come, when this sleeping soul is roused to 
self-conscious activity.” 

A born lover of India as he was he never 
showed the least indifference to the spiritual 
hunger of the West. “Doubtless I do love 
India. But everyday my sight grows clearer. 
What is India or England or America to us ? 
We are the servants of that god who by ignorant 
is called man.” 


It is but natural that since India has been 
released from the political bondage, she will 
desperately race after material progress but it 
will be suicidal if she thinks this to be her 
ultimate goal. The West has achieved material 
progress, and far more rapid progress is 
expected in the future. But with all the 
scientific inventions and achievements of the 
West, the possibility of world peace is daily 
fading away. The world has witnessed that 
exclusive development in the fields of science 
and technology without spiritual foundation is 
leading humanity to utter destruction. And 
this reminds us with a shock of the prophetic 
warning of Vivekananda that the whole of 
western civilisation will crumble to pieces if 
there is no spiritual foundation. 

Vivekananda's mission was to conquer the 
whole world not with the sword but with 
spirituality. Unless science and technology 
are based upon and supported by spiritual 
idealism, there can be no civilisation which 
can bring peace to the world. India’s real 
message to the world is the message of divinity 
which was preached by her great son Swami 
Vivekananda. 

With the progress of science a broader and 
more generous conception of life is now before 
us. Modern science and technology have 
integrated the world on a physical plane. 
Different parts of the world have been linked 
up. So this is the time to flood the earth with 
the spiritual ideal of India. This alone can 
save India, can save humanity, from ultimate 
disaster. This is the mission of India. This 
also is lier quota to give to the sum total of 
human progress Our leaders should remember 
that all their efforts and enterprises to raise 
their country will fail if they overlook this 
ideal, this mission of India. Real civilisation 
will be built up only when science will be com¬ 
bined with spiritual idealism. The world is 
still waiting for that. Vivekananda said, ‘ft 
is her (India’s) mission to conserve, to preserve, 
to accumulate as it were, into a dynamo all 
the spiritual energy and that concentrated 
energy is to pour forth is deluge on the world, 
whenever circumstances are propitious.” Swami 
Vivekananda was such a dynamo, through him 
spiritual energy has began to pour forth on 
the world. Circumstances cannot be more 
propitious than as they are now. 
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SWAMIJI —A GREAT MISSION 

By: 

PANDIT SUNDAR LAL 

Chainnon AH Inda Peace Council 


The period from the middle of the 19th to 
the middle of the 20th century may well be 
termed the period of Indian Renaissance. It 
was also a period of Rejuvenation and Refor¬ 
mation of India’s multiform society. All through 
that period India was literally picking and 
choosing. We had to preserve all that was 
useful and beneficial in our past and to reject 
all that had become out-worn and even rotten 
through lapse of time. Similarly we had to 
adopt and make our own all that was right and 
useful in world currents with which we were 
then coming into contact and to avoid all that 
was wrong and harmful in them. As already 
said, we had to pick and choose which was by 
no means an easy task. Swami Vivekananda 


was one of the foremost amang tho .e great 
sons of India who helped us and guided us in 
that difficult task. 

Saturated with India’s highest spiritual 
idealism, an adorning disciple of that ideal 
Indian saint-philosopher Bhagawan Ram 
Krishn Paramhans and an adept in Patanjali’s 
Yoga Shastra, he was yet absolutely above all 
narrowncssess, all superstitions, all unscientific 
dogmas and lifeless forms, ceremonies and 
rituals that bad blocked the progress of Indian 
humanity. In a sense he was a bridge between 
the East and the West, between India’s ancient 
philosophy and Western scientific thinking In 
his own words he was an advocate and a livini 
symbol of '‘Practical Vedanta” 
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Referring to the senseless way in which the 
Gita was then being honoured by a large num¬ 
ber of Hindus, lie did not hesitate to say— 
"Young men of India ! You will gain more by 
playing football than by reading the Gita”. 
On another occ ision, referring to the mecha¬ 
nical way in which many people performed 
their Pranayam, he said, "You have blown 
three times through your nose, do you think 
the Rishies vvill come flying down through the 
air?” 

Swami Ram Tirth. 

It reminds me of another eminent son of 
India, a contemporary of Swami Vivekananda 
and a hindered spirit, Swami Ram Tirth, who 
also gave to the world the same message of 
“Practical Vedanta.” Swami Ram Tirth, just 
returned from Japan and America, was then 
living at Tehri in the Himalayas. Bubonic 
plague had about that very time broken out in 
Bombay. Some orthodox Hindu leaders, in¬ 
cluding Pandit Deen Dayal Sharma and the 
Maharajas of Darbhanga and Jaipur, decided 
to perform a great havan at Hardwar for avoid¬ 
ing the spread of plague in the country. 
Hundreds of maunds of ghee and other valu¬ 
able material were to be thrown into the sacred 
Are. The organisers invited Swami Ram 1 irth 
to come and preside over the function. Swami 
Ram Tirth’s reply in English is published in 
his collection entitled—“In Woods of God 
Wilderness”. He declined to accept the invi¬ 
tation and advised the organisers, instead of 
throwing so much valuable material into the 
fire, to buy eatables with that money and dis¬ 
tribute the same among the poor and the 
hungry. He explained how the burning of all that 
material at Hardwar could in no way effect the 
spread of plague in the country. In reply to 
the argument that such a havan was enjoined 
by the Shruti and by the Smriti, Swami Ram 
Tirth boldly appealed to his inviters in the 
following words “For heaven’s sake, give up 
sucking the dry bone.s of your Smriti and the 
dry bones of your Shruti." 

Miracle of Hathyoga 

I now come back to an incident in the life 
of Swami Vivekananda, a small incident and 
yet very meaning-full. After his return from 
America, Swami Vivekananda was once the 
guest of an elderly Bengali gentleman at Nani- 
tal. The host was much senior to the guest in 
years. In the evening the host invited a few 


friends to dine with the illustrious guest. But 
the host was addicted to drinking So were 
some of those invited. Swami Vivekanand 
avoided liquor. Yet inspite of Swami Viveka- 
nand's mild remonstrance, liquor was served 
on the table. At this the Swami challenged 
his host to ‘diink him under the table’, on 
condition that if the host was defeated he 
would give up drinking for the rest of his life. 
The old man confidently accepted the challenge. 
Bottles after bottle.s were brought on the table 
At the end while Swami Vivekanand gulped 
down his throat several bottles one after the 
other, without in the least loosing the clarity 
of his intellect or the control over his nerve^ 
the old habitual lost both before completing 
one full bottle. Evidently Swami Vivekanand 
at the time made full use of his expert know¬ 
ledge of hathyog practices. From that very 
day the hoast as well as all those present gave 
up drinking for the rest of their lives. 

Swami Viveknand’s performance at the 
Chicago Conference of World Religions was a 
landmark in world history. It produced in the 
minds of the western people a unique reverence 
for India, her religion and her ancient civil- 
sation. It sowed the seeds of a new spiritual 
life on the continent of America which are 
still germinating and bearing fruit. It was a 
laudable effort to construct a bridge between 
the East and the West. Swami Vivekananda 
was thus not only an eminent son of India, he 
was also one of the greatest benefactors of the 
world 

Sw,imi Vivekanand, who embodied in him¬ 
self all that was great and good in india’s 
hoary past, at the same time fully appreciated 
all that was worth learning from other coun¬ 
tries and other people. He was an enemy of 
all forms of exclusiveness like the present day 
caste system and various form; of untouch- 
ability. 

Great Lesson for Youngmen indeed. 

Swami Vivekanand’s great mission has yet 
to be fulfilled. In a slightly different context, 
his mission was the same as the mission of 
Kabir, of Nanak, of Dadu, of Akbar, of Ram 
Mohanrai, of Ravindra Nath Tagore and of 
Mahathma Gmdhi. Humanity has to develope 
unity in diversity and homogeneity in hetero¬ 
geneity. We have to move towards a common 
Religion of Humanity and a common World 
Culture. I would urge all Indian youngmen 
carefully to study at least the collection of 
Swami Vivekanand’s speeches entitled “From 
Colombo to Almora”. 
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‘-AGCRLSSlVE HINDUISM”. Here ‘aggres¬ 
sive’ only meant dynamic and active, not 
somnolent and passive. This movement need¬ 
ed new mes'iahs who could propogale the 
new gospel of Hinduism with vigour and 
foresight. Awakened India found a new voice 
in this Lion of Vedanta, Swami Vtvekananda, 
who left a profound and deep impression on 
modern India and the West. 

Swami Vivekananda was the child of the 
new age that liad dawned in India. He had 
imbibed western learning which stimulated him 
to rethink about the concepts of his own cul¬ 
ture He hungered for knowledge which he 
devoured fiom wlicrcver it came. He 
was athirst for knowing some of those things 
wl.ich his ancestors had pondered upon and 
made their own. The philosophies o' t'lc 


THE CHILD OF NEW AGE 


That Dawned In India 


The century in which Swami Vivekananda west, that of Herbert Spencer, John Stuart 
w as born in India w'as f.ill of the ferment of a mill and others gave him no abiding satisfac- 
cuJtural renaissance which manifested itself in tion. He found a serious lacuna in their 
several religio-social movements like Brahma thinking. It seemed to him that they merely 
Samai, Aryc Samaj, the T1 eosophical Society touched the fringes of the problem. They left 
and the Ramakrishna Vivekananda Movement. him disappointed and frustrated. They did 
This was in a w'ay the result of tlie vital con- not allay his deep thirst for a knowledge That 
lact between Indian anc Western cultural liberates. His soul was in rebellion against 
values. Ihe dreaming Ii dia awakened as conventions and customs of his own country 
it were to new possibilities (f achievement by which Iiappciied to conceal in a crust the real 
the dynamic West. Age-Ion; Indian spiritua- feililizing stream that flowed beneath it. He 
lity lay s'limbering in a hoary tradition. was like a person who is described by the 
Western ideas began to influence that thought upanisads as one w'lio roamed about on the 
of the land and there was even a deliberate surface of the earth not knowing that a trea- 
onslaught on the traditi.anal values of India, sure lay hidden underneath his feet. 

The culture of the West almtst took an aggres¬ 
sive form and India had lo take a similar ‘Tadyathapi hiranya nidhim nihitam akse- 
.nttitude to meet the challenge—an attitude trajna uparyiipari sancaranto no vindeyuh’ 
which was characterised by Sister Nivedita as —(Chandogya, VIlI-3,2) 
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He began to hunt for this bidden treasure. 
He went to teachers, Professors and Pandits, 
seeking an answer to questions that surged in 
his b east. However, the door for which he 
found no key remained shut. Sad at heart, he 
brooded for days on end on the riddle of life, 
svent through the dark night of the soul and 
was lilled with darkness and despair. No ray 
of light penetrated the dense darkness that 
concealed the truth. We have known in 
history of great men and women passing 
through this anguish of the soul as a prelude 
to seeing the light. Gautama the buddha 
passed through this agony before illumination 
dawned on him. Jesus Christs saw the light 
after an ‘encircling gloom’. Prophet Moham¬ 
med had the light of heaven brusting out on 
him before God Vouchsafed to him the revela¬ 
tion, Swami Vivekananda’s own teacher Sri 


was so careless of his personal appearance. But 
an unearthly light shone through his luminous 
eyes. He was extraordinarily tender and com¬ 
passionate. Swami Vivekananda was strangely 
fascinated by this mad. He was the vision of 
Narayana in this Nara. The words that the 
master spoke strangely stirred him to his 
depths. He felt he was in the presence of one 
who had an aura around him of what Rudolf 
Otto describes as the ‘numinous’ which strikes 
one with a feeling of awe and reverence. Here 
was religion which was realization. Religion 
ceased here to be merely doctorine and dogma. 
It became realization or saksatkara, the only 
thing that is capable of gluing life and reality 
to religion which would otherwise merely 
deteriorate into a soulless ritual and a sapless 
routine Such a religion as this whi;h was 
derived from one who himself was a realised 


B Do not blame any supernatural being, neither be hopeless and despondent, B 
« nor think we are in a place from which we can never escape unless someone ^ 
comes and lends us helping hand. That cannot be, says the Vedanta ; we are § 
B like silkworms. We make the thread out of our own substance and spin tbe k 
P cocoon, and in course of time, are imprisoned inside. But this is not for eves. S 
b In that cocoon we shall develop spiritual realisation, and like the butterfly 2 
y come out free. g 

tj The older 1 grow, the more everything seems to me to lie in manliness, g 
(■: This is my new Gospel. If you look, you will find that I have never quoted 
B anything but the Upanishads. And of the Upanishads, it is only that one idea 
a strength. The quintessence of the Veda and Vedanta and all lies in that one 
“ word. 

It may be that 1 shall find it good to get outside of my body—to cost it 
off like a disused garment. But I shall not cease to work ! I shall inspire men 
everywhere, until the world shall know that it is one with God. ^ 


Ramakrishna Paramhamsa had the vision of 
the deity only when he felt he could no longer 
continue to live without that redeeming vision. 
This is how the great teachers of mankind 
followed the gleam which led them onward in 
the precipitous path on which they chose to 
walk, a path which the Upanisad likens to a 
‘razor's edge’—ksuraya dhara misita duratyayn 
(Katha 111-14). 

In this precipitous search for the ultimate 
truth Swami Vivekananda, the disillusioned 
intellectual came up on an almost unlettered 
mystic, who had made his hyme on the fringes 
of Calcut'a, on the banks of the sacred river 
Ganga. This mystic was unostentatious in 
appreance and odd-looking. His hair was 
unkempt. He was unshaven. His body was 
half-covered by the fragment of a cloth. He 


gave to Swami Vivekanandas’ life a new tone 
and temper. He underwent a remarkable 
transformation within himself at the divine 
touch of this extraordinary man All doubts 
that formerly corroded his soul came to be 
dissolved. All uncertainty ceased. His quest 
for certainty came near fulfilment. This event 
of great singificance in the life of a foremost 
intellectual in the life of Swami Vivekananda 
as an individual but also came to be invested 
with an extraordinary significance for the whole 
of tlie Indian, people, nay for the whole 
world as later events proved. 

Fired with his master’s flame which he 
described with such vividness and zeal in his 
essay on ‘My Master’, this great disciple swept 
like a whirlwind over the whole sub-continent 
from Colombo to America, visiting the diffe- 
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rent parts of Fiidia. its great cities, its temples 
and places of learning. He was yet an obscure 
figure though here and there those who came 
into closer tough with him knew somewhat of 
the fire that was raging in him. He exhorted 
the people to shed their weakness, their 
svperstitious, their faintheartedness, their 
inertia. ‘Do not confuse your tamas with 
satva,’ he roared. ‘Aiise awake, stop not 
till the goal is reached’ was his continuous 
exhortation. Prince and peasant, pandit, and 
philosopher, the monks and the laity were all 
made astir when they beard this new voice 
which appeared like calling them on to a 
newlife and a new era. He recallad to them 
the golden age of the dim past, the age of 
Vedas, the Upan sads. tht age of the Buddha 
and Mahavira, the age oi’ Rama and Krishna. 
It looked as if he made the people realise the 
piesence of a new Asataia in their midst in 
fulfilment of the propheiy of Srirsna in the 
Gita. 

‘Yada yada hi dharmaiya, 

glanirbaavati bharata, 
.^byutthanarnadha'ma .ya tadatmanam 

srjamyaham 

Pstiytanaya sadhunam vinasaya ca duskrtam 
Dharnia samasthapanarthya sambhami 

yuge yuge.’ 

(B lagavadgita— lV-7,8) 

To uproot evil and to resrabiish righteousness 
was the supreme task to which he called all 
people in India, young and old, rich or poor 
scholar and peasant. The world is witness to 
the fact that in the wake of moral depressions, 
enthusiastic fervours have reawakened mankind 
periodically. This message reverberated in 
Swami Vivekananda’s powerful voice with a 
new ring of truth He called on all those who 
were in guest of religious life to abandon their 
self-righteousness and seclusion and plunge 
theselves into the world’s work in order that 
they may redeem themselves. His slogan 
became ‘atmano’ moksaya jagaditaya ca’. 
One’s own liberation in wped up with the 
redemption of the world. 

During his peregrinations in India as a 
parivrajaka he happened t(' visit the State of 
Mysore over which reigned my noble ancestor. 
His Highness Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar of 
refered memory. This was before he left India 
to go abroad. The Maharaja and the people 
of the Mysore Slate are ground of this fact 
that thep have had in some measare the pri¬ 
vilege of contributingtheir humble mite to 


render it possible for Swami Vivekananda to 
go abroad carrying the lighted torch of his 
Master who represented in himself the entire 
gamut of India’s spirituality. It is this meas- 
sage of vedant as universal religion which 
roke all barriers that divided mankind that 
e carried beyound the shores of India and 
impressed the Western world with the truth of 
the spirituality of India. Till then it was 
practically a sealed book td people in America 
and England. To them, India represented 
a land of the heathen steeped in darkness and 
ignorance, to be mercifully made regenerate. 

The West took it as their sacred duty 
to carry the teachings of the gospel of Christia¬ 
nity the like of which, they thought that we 
did not possess. At the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions Swami Vivekananda made his 
debut and electrified the whole atmophere. 
Some journals gave it as their opinion as to 
how absurd it was to carry religion and spiri¬ 
tuality to a land which produced a Swami 
Vivekananda and gave birth to philosophy and 
religion which his teachings brought to light. 
This ‘ochre-robed’ sanyasin spoke in ringing 
tones of the faith of his ancestors from the 
platform of the Parliament of Religions. He 
spoke to them of the glorious spiritual 
heritage of the people of India, a heritage 
from which the whole world may draw an 
inspiration for noble living. Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda made the reputation of India soar sky- 
high by his lofty utterances. He made numer- 
ous.discipJes who walked humbly in his foot¬ 
steps. They were men and women of the 
West who took to the order of sanyasa and 
dedicated themselves to the service of India. 
Women like Sister Nivedita who wrote the 
excellent book ‘The Master as I Saw Him’ 
about Swami Vivekananda, threw herself heart 
and soul into the cause of the upliftment of 
Indian women and childrem. She wrote books 
like ‘Web of Indian Life’, ‘Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism’, ‘ Dharnia and Religion’ and others 
which helped the educated people of India to 
a reappraisal of their own civilisation and 
culture. They fostered a sense of self-respect 
and legitimate pride in their ancient heritage. 
Tasks of social reconstruction became as much 
a religious as a social duty. Mysticism and 
charity began to walk in unison. A new 
social consience was awakended and with it 
a new era of social progress commenced. 
Swami Vivekananda desired that Indian 
society must adopt itself to changing conditions 

without surredering its excelling>oots in India’s 
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Characteristic genius of the synthesis of cul¬ 
tures and spiritual regeneration of man. He 
created a new order of sanyasins who would 
be responsible for running educational institu¬ 
tions. hospitals and hostels, homes for them- 
cntally afficted. Asrams for those who longed 
for peace of mind and tranouillity of the 
soul without which mere worldly glory or 
prosperity would turn into ashes. In Swami 
Vivekaiianda we find the giant of India waking 
up. In him we find uncoiled the kundalim 
Sakti that lay coiled up in its slumbering 
depths. This was the renaissance of Sakti, a 
power which can conquer the world by its 
internal strength, a ekti to acquire which has 
been the goal of her national life. This Sakti 
was the object of worship of Sri Ramkrishna 
Paramaharnsa and his great disciple Swami 
Vivekananda. The Swami with his Atma 
Sakti or spiritual power charged the genera¬ 
tions that came after him, with a sense of 
morality and good life. Swami Vivekananda 
was impatient and intolerant of any. He was 
the adherent of the upanisadic saying ‘nyamat- 
ma bala kinena labhyah’ (Mundaka, 111 2. 4.) 
w'hich means that ‘that the self cannot be 
obtained by a man without strength. This 
strength is not that of arms and armaments ; 
it is the spiritual strengh of the Soul. Let us 
therefore invoke the spirit of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda who reminded us of this great truth 
taught in our ancient Vecantic texts. 

Swami Vivekananda’s gospel of Neo- 
vedanta is new and yet old. Its foundations 
lie deeply imbedded in the sacred scriptures of 
India and its great masters of interpretation 
like Sankara. The vision of the unity of the 
universe which is no other than Brahma 
Darsana is the cere and quintessence of this 
Vedant. The light of this vision clears away 
all fissiparous tendencies, all division and 
strife and disintergration. The more we ap¬ 
proximate to the truth of the unity of thingsi 
to the union of the individual and the universal 
of the Atman and the Brahman the more will 
we be leaching the fulfiiment of human per¬ 
fection. That ‘the human soul is potentially 
divine’ is the core of Swami Vivekananda’s 
teaching. I'hcre is no gainsaying the fact 
that the results of this supreme vision as it 
implements itself in social action will make 
India really strong and free in the modern v/orld. 

The unison and action is the greatest fac¬ 
tor of importance in the present context of the 
world. Aimle.ss, hectic and hustling activity 
which lacks the steady light of meditation at 
its back will lead to barren results. Similarly, 
contemplation and meditation however valu¬ 


able they may be for a fruitful life, remain 
truncated unless they are made to animate 
and inspire all outward activity. Contempla¬ 
tion and action must be harmonised. With¬ 
out this harmony we are lost. This is the 
valuable teaching of Swami Vivekananda for 
the modern world. 

The world is hungering for a philosophy of 
this kind. The progress of science and techno¬ 
logy must proceed pari passu with a true reli¬ 
gious. Science and spirituality must mingle. 
Science is blitrd without spirituality. Spiritua¬ 
lity enables us to have a clear vidon of the 
future and fills us with hope, cour.tge and a 
spirit of adventure. In the perspective of 
modern thought we have in Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda tlie embodiment of a wisdom imparted 
by India’s ancient sages and saints and an 
embodiment of a sanity of outlook and 
and wisdom of life without which man loses 
his Iroid over the supreme hum.nn salves. 
Swami Vivekananda may be looked upon as 
an immortal bridge-Amritasya setuh—between 
the West and the East, between tlic ancient 
and the modern, between the internal and the 
external, and between the good, the true and 
the beautiful. Furthermore, in Swami Vive¬ 
kananda wc find the corrective to the mere 
pragmatism and humanism of the west which 
would seem to wither away unless their roots 
strike deep into the spiritual life, of man, 
that is, unless they ate rooted in the vivid 
realisation of an Ultimate Reality which India 
is fond of naming Brahman A James and a 
Deway, a Russell and a Whitehead, a Bradley 
and a Bergson find a supplementation here in 
the Neo-Vedanta of Swami Vivekananda which 
is imminently needed to round olf the jagged 
edges of their philosophies. 

These hundred years that have elapsed 
since the birth of Swami Vivekananda have 
qeen eventful years in the history of India and 
the rest of the world. India has become 
politically free but has yet to make great 
leeway in economic and social progress. She 
has to struggle on with internal disorder and 
external aggression the latter of wliich has 
unfortunately been thrust on her. But her 
soul is unconoqucrable and invincible due to 
the guidance of master spirits like Swami 
Vivekananda and other Philosophers. \s 
was pointed out by one of the Swami’s dis¬ 
ciples : “Swami Vivekananda was an epitome 
of all that was great and good in tlie India of 
the pa.'.t, and all that is also potentially great 
and good in her. With Sankara's intelect he 
combined Buddha’ hear, Christ’s renunciation, 
and the Prophel of Arabia’s spirit of equality, 
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My Tribute 


What a glorious liCc was crowded into the 
.^9 years (hat Swami Vivekanand (rode on,this 
caitli ! And what heights i)f spiritual greatness 
did he not reach in that alJ too brief sojourn 
iiere when he lived not as a recluse a way from 
(he haunts of men but as a or man of 

action, although ever a sanyasin preaching the 
complete non-attachmcnt in the proper conno- 
lalion of the term. 


Around the practice of Hinduism more over 
had grown up weeds in the shape of rituals, 
superstitions, customs which impeded not only 
the nations material and moral progress but 
the unfolding of the human personality itself. 
To instal Hinduism in its pristine purity it was 
essential, Swami Vivekananda taught to get 
rid of these encrustations which in the past 
had kept the nation divided and weak. The 
Ramakrishna Mission that he founded was 


It is significant that to the Indian renais¬ 
sance the part of the count 7 which produced 
Swami Vivekananda namel.v Bengal and con- 
ii ibiiled more than any ather part of India. In 
the field of social progress it was Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen, in art, 
liicraUire and culture Ral indran.vth Tagore 
and in matters of the spirit Maharishi Rama- 
kiishna Paramahamsa tlie Master, his disciple 
S v.imi Vivekananda and following in their 
wake Arabindo the sage of Pondicherry. It is 
.1 new contribution to religious thought and 
practice that the last three made. Their reli¬ 
gious thought had its roots in Hinuism, but 
each one of thenr sought the truths of all reli¬ 
gions, found that these were essentially the 
-ame and therefore strove tC’ propagate a uni- 
cr.sa) religion based on tlic deepest spiritual 
vahics In spreading the teeciiing of this reli- 
"ion all over the woild the pioneer 
w.'S Swami Vivekananda wl ose preaching of 
iln . new gospel first drew th; attention of pre- 
ccpiars and pliilosophers to he pure beauty of 
11 induisrn expounded by him. 


intended primarily to serve the people through 
the Ashram established all over the countrv by 
inculcating the teachings of Hinduism in its 
purest form and in the most catholic spirit. At 
the same time the missionaries who were sent 
out were called upon to serve the people among 
whom they were posted in all walks of life. 
Parlieulariy in times of distress and especially 
tlie lowliest of the low. 

It is the gospel of service that he 

preached and the humanitarianism he practised 
that distinguishes Swami Vivekananda to my 
mind from the religious teachers, the precep¬ 
tors, the seers who with us in India for hundred 
of years have dedicat;d their lives to the satis¬ 
faction of the spiritual cravings of their follovv- 
mcn. His overllowing love for mankind, par¬ 
ticularly the people of the country of his birth 
among whom his lot was cost enabled Swami 
Vivekananda to contribute to the relief of suffe¬ 
ring and to the bringing of a ray of light in the 
lives of the fallen and the distressed. Full of 
love and tenderness though he was Swami 
Vivekananda was cast in a heroic mould. The 


The mes.sage had obviously as great a signi¬ 
ficance for us in India as in other parts of the 
wiultl. For India, iiowcvcr, it was not merely 
in terms of a spiritual renaissance that Swami 
Viwkananda liioaglit. His keen perception 
of the material aspects of the life of the people 
around him and Id.s travels alj over the country 
convinced him that before he brought food for 
I lie spirit it should be his end.ivour to sec that 
ilicic should be nourishment and sustenance 


country had a rich past, but it was destined, 
Swami Vivekanand believed in all earnestness 
to have a greater future. That glorious day 
would come when the nation know how to 
resist evil, to build up inner and outer strength 
and to .stand united in the face of dangers and 
calamities. That clarion call was indeed need¬ 
ed in the day.s when the domination exercised 
by foreign rule was at its strongest. But to-day 
there are other forces which seeks to over¬ 
whelm us and there are evils that beset us as 


for the body primarily. Bodily hunger had to a nation. It is inspiring that on the 
he satisfied before there could arise any thirst historic occasion of the birth centenary of the 
lor spiritual advancement. Next he ob.served greatest Indian of his time we remind ourselves 
the damage to the social fabric and to indivi- of his message ofentrepid courage and faith 
du;ils caused by conflicts to which difference and hope boundless. 

of caste, creed, race inequalities gave rise. Vaikuath Mehta /4.f. Khadi Udyog Commission 
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Retu 



By SWAMI BUDK 


Every wall, even if it be of granite, is a our day dreams by landing a punch on our nose 
door, provided we have the will, strength and have brought the much needed awakening as 
dexterity to break through it. Every crisis is to the value of wakefulness. They have, by 
a new opening to destiny. It was in the midst applying this brute force, brought to us an 
of one of our direst crisis that we received the awareness that above all we needed strength, 
message of the Gita which determined the very By their will fulness they have roused in India 
character of Indian civilization for millenniums, the will to stand by the banner and honour of 
We therefore do not regret the blood we shed the Country. By their concerted thrust they 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetra. have made us united when we were always 

Blessing sometimes come in a seemingly un- quarreling on so many issues. Above all, 
blessed manner. If gold objected to be tested China has compelled us to shed our unclear 
in fire, well, no one would know whether or thinking about many things in a world of 
not it mas gold at all. Who would then care brick, steel, wheel and truth. So many bles- 
to give it any value ? Therefore gold must be sings had been hidden in the enemy’s blow ! 
tested in fire. Why should we be pessimistic then ? 

Let India bless the day on which China But the greatest blessing came to us from 
gave her the blow. In future it will be recor- Providence. During the national crisis, in 
ded that China was really India’s friend. She came the Vivekananda birth Centenary. Once 
gave India the blow which was so badly needed India was languishing. Vivekananda awakened 
for her awakening. India’s soul by his flaming words and oceanic 

It has been authoritatively said that in the love Once India was fearful Vivekananda 
post-independence period India had been metamorphosed her by the Vedic mantra 
‘living in a dream-world’. Dreams serve no ‘abhih’. And India became fearless. Once 
better purpose than to get broken, the earlier India was weak. Vivekananda dinned into her 
the better. What business had India to live in ears : ‘strength, strength, strengh’, physical, 
a dream-world at the scorching noon of history mental and spiritual, always, everywhere, at all 
and human affairs ? Those who have shattered levels, in all possible and impossible ways. And 
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India became strong in her own way. 

Once India was foigetful of her ideals 
Vivekenanda sent forth l is stentorian call : 

“Oh India ! 

Forget not that ideal of thy womanhood is 
Si!a, Savitri, Damayanti ; 

Forget not that the Clod thou worshippest 
is the great Ascetic of ascetics, the all re¬ 
nouncing Shankara, t ie Lord of Uma ; 
Forget not that thy marriage, thy wealth, 
thy life are not for st nse-pleasures, are not 
for thy individual personal happiness ; 

Forget not that thou art born as a sacrifice 
to the Mother's altar ; 

Forget not that thy social order is but the 
reflex of the Infinite Universal Motherhood; 
Forget not that thy lower classes, the igno¬ 
rant, the poor, tlie i literate, the cobbler, 
the sweeper are thy flesh and blood, thy 
brother ; 

Thou have one, l^e bold, take courage, be 
proud that thou ; rt an Indian, and proudly 
proclaim : ‘1 am an Indian, every Indian is 
my brother.” 

Forgetful India appeared to regain remem¬ 
brance, that remembrance regaining which 
Arjuna said to Sri Krishna in the Gita : “My 


delusion is now gone and I have regained re¬ 
membrance by your grace. I shall do what yon 
ask me to do. 

But then India’s phenomenal memory show¬ 
ed signs of getting clouded again. Therefore 
Vivekan inda has returned. Mind you, he has 
returned with all his power, humour and love. 
That great wanderer is everywhere on invisible 
leet in India again. This time he is entering 
every village and home, every head and heart. 
Those who want to serve India, save India, let 
them open themselves fully to the inspiration 
of Vivekananda. Let them see with Viveka- 
nanda’s eyes, feel with his heart, and think 
with his brain. Let them get aflame with his 
fire. And there will be that light which will' 
not know dimming for a very long time. 

India’s salvation is in understanding Vive¬ 
kananda, loving him, and following him with¬ 
out reservation. 

Let India stand as one man and assure 
returning Vivekananda : nashto mohh smritir- 
lavdhm...Karishye vachanam dava “My delusion 
is gone and 1 have regained remembrance. I 
shall do what you ask me to do.” 
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SYNTHESIS 


SWAMI A 
SYMBOL 


by Swami Mukhyananda, Secretary Ramakrishcm Afission Ashram, C handiy.irh 


l lie less you re:ict the belter. Re;id the Gila and other uood works on 
the Vedanta. That is all you need The present system of cduealion is ali 
wrong. The mind is crammed witli facts before it knows how to iliink. C.antrol 
of the mind should be taught first. If I had my education to get over again 
and had any voice in the matter, t would learn to master my mind first, and 
then gather facts if I wanted them U lakes people a long time to learn things 
because they can’t concentrate their minds at will. 


Indian genius has produced during the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries in the modern 
period, as it did in earlier periods, a series of 
great personalities in ditferent parts of the 
country who have been the embodiment of the 
spirit of India in its varied aspects, viz. Ram 
Mohan Roy, Swami Dayananda, Ramakrishna 
—Vivekananda, Narayana Guru. Gandhiji, 
Ramana Maharshi and Aurobindo. Swami 
Vivekananda has pointed out that “National 
union in India is the gathering of her scattered 
spiritual forces”. All these great personalities, 
and many other luminaries, have tried to ac¬ 
complish this task and illumine the Indian hori¬ 
zon scattering the accumulated dark forces. It 
has been widely recognised that in the twin 
personalities of Ramakrishna—Vivekananda, 
Indian cultural ideals found their highest and 


ail rour.d expression. They gathered all the 
past experience of the race, made them living 
and dynamic in tne crucible of their own life, 
and shaped them a new to meet the needs of 
the modern age for the total benefit of huma¬ 
nity as a whole. In the words of Romain 
Holland (192S), while Sri Ramakrishna, 'the 
seraphic master’, “was the consummation of 
the 2000 years of spiritual life of 300 million 
people”, his great dynamic disciple Vivekanan- 
da’s ‘constructive genius’ could be summed up 
“in the two words equilibrium and synthesis... 
He embraced all the paths of the spirit; the 
four Yogas in their entirety, renunciation and 
service, art and science, religion and action, 
from tiie most spiritual to the most practical. 
Each C‘f the ways that he taught had its own 
limits, but he himself had been through them 



all, and embraced them ail. As in a quadriga, 
he held the reins of all four ways of truth, and 
he travelled towards Unity along them all 
Mmultaneously. He was the personification of 
the harmony of all human Energy ” Thus the 
spirit of the whole panora na of .ndian cultural 
history from the hoary antiquity of the Vedic 
times down to modern tines finds a synthetic 
embodiment in them givii g a fresh impetus for 
the realization and unfoldment in future of 
heretofore undreamed ol possibilities in the 
national and international fields. 

Narcndra Nath Datta, who later became 
world-famous as Swami Vivekananda, was 
born in 1863 at Calcutta. Endowed with a 
brilliant intelect, he was highly rational in his 
approach to life's problems. He possessed a 
pure and fearless character and an intense urge 
to seek the Truth. During his college days he 
imbibed all that the WcU could teach—its 
science, philosophy and rat onal thought. But 
it did not slake his thirst for the ultimate 
Truth and he turned to a 1 the eastern sages 
lie met and put them the question str.iight ; 
‘•Sir, have you seen God ?” And the only one 
who answered him clearly in the allirmative, 
and undertook to show God to him as well, 
was the great prophet of religious harm my— 
Sri Ramakrishna, whom l e accepted as his 
Guru. Narendra Nrth imbibed all that the 
.spiritual India could teach and soon soared to- 
the empyrean heights of spiritual realization 
under the Master’s guidance. The best tradi¬ 
tion of the East and the We.>t blendo.l in his 
personality into a beautiful synthesis. 

After the passing away of the MastCiMii 
1886, Swami Vivekananda traversed the length 
and breadth of the ccunt.y as a wandering 
monk and felt great agony at the appalling 
condition of the country in striking contrail, 
lo her past spiritual glory and material pros¬ 
perity. His heart was filled vith great compas¬ 
sion for the burning misery of sutTering hunta-,-. 
nity. He was seeking way's of raising, the 
material condition of the Indian massc.s 'arid, 
elevating her women and rousing ilie country 
from her deep long sleep He had realized 
liiat India was a land of l elig on and spiritual: 
ity, and, in spite of her pre 'ailing dcgencruic 
condition, she would again ise to heights sui'; 
passing all past glory and gicalness if .yic. 
gathered together her scatteied spiritual fo.ry'qs, 
and once again launched forth on tliepa'hof. 
her historic mission of tie rpiritualizat'on of 
the human race. As he had felt tire pulse of 


India during his travels, he found after much 
reflection that he could achieve this better and 
quicker if he captured the strongholds of the 
West whose dazzling material civilization had 
cast a spell on India with India's spirituality. 
He also discovered that me of the most potent 
causes of India's degeneration was her with¬ 
drawal from communion with other nations, 
and until India got back into the current of 
life all around her she will remain in a stag¬ 
nant mumnified state. So his going forth to 
the West was symbolic of this new spirit of 
self-expansion. 

Soon an opportunity presented itself in the 
shape of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
which was held in September 1893. Swamiji 
participated in it to represent India's religious 
traditions. The elite of the world were repres¬ 
ented there and Swamiji won the day for the 
liberal, universal thought of India. His ideas 
were received with great admiration and resnect 
all over the West and he was invited to address 
numeroas crowded gatherings. He worked 
and widely preached in America and England 
(1893-97 and 1899-1901) and by his lucid pre¬ 
sentation of the vast profound Indian thought 
and his own majestic and moving personality 
once again turned the eyes of the world on 
spiritual India. Vedanta Societies were estab¬ 
lished in the West and his western disciples, 
like the gieat Sister Nivedita. Sister Clfislinc, 
Capl. and Mrs. Sevier, and Mr. Goodwin came 
to help in the task of India's rcgiiieration. 

When Swamiji returned to India in 1897, 
an unprecedented ovation was accorded to him 
bv enthusiastic crowds from Colombo to 
Lahore and Swamiji delivered to, the people 



Sister Nivedita Girls School. Cahutta 



his message of hope of a great future India. 
In powerful and fiery language he placed be¬ 
fore them his ideas and plans and exhorted 
them to work for the all-round national rege¬ 
neration—spiritual, moral and material and 
the elevation of the masses and women. He 
urged the people to build up a society “deep 
as the ocean” in spiritual matters and “broad 
as the sky” on the social plane and help evolve 
a “Complete Civilization” on the basis of the 
mutual exchange and synthesis of all that is 
best in the East and the West. His was a mes¬ 
sage of strength, character, and manliness. The 
■whole country was reuivified through his in¬ 
spring words and the great leaders of India 
drank deep from the life-giving waters of this 
immortal fountain. 

To give permanence to this work of national 
regeneration and spiritual upliftment of 
humanity in term of universal, non-sectarian 
principles, he established the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission. He devised a seal for it 
which is symbolic of the synthesis and harmony 
of Work, worship, knowledge and meditation 
dedicated to the Divine. 

Swamiji passed away in 1902 before he was 
forty, leaving a rich heritage to mankind of 
new visions of attainment and fresh vistas of 
development and words of lasting value and 
supreme wisdom compiled in the eight volumes 
of his ‘Complete Works’ wherein the exhorts 
every man and woman to realize his or her in¬ 
herent divinity and sends out the clarion call 
to ‘Arise, Awake, and stop not till the goal is 
reached,” 

What is striking in Swami Vivekananda’.s 
character is his universality. In one of his 
letters (IV Edn., P. 169) he himself states, 
“Everything must be sacrificed, if necessary,, to 
that one sentiment, universality" His message 
and the scope of his work embraces the whole 
of humanity. “What is India or England or 


America.” he declared, “we are the ser¬ 
vants of that God whom the Ignorant call 
man.” ‘Man-making’ is my ideal he used 
to say. 

And yet his was not an amorphous type of 
universality neglecting the obvious differences 
in temperament and equipment and varieties 
of cultural expressions in individuals as well as 
in communities and nations. He never wanted 
to smother these. As he points out in his 
lecture on ‘The Ideal of a Universal Religion’, 
his ideal was not a dead dull uniformity, but 
Unity in variety where every one of the cultures 
will grow according to their own genius and 
yet contribute to the general harmony. It is 
this synthesis of different view-points which 
he had achieved in his own person, which is 
imprinted in all that he has said and done. We 
find here an ideal approach in which man can 
fulfil himself at every level starting from the 
centre where one stands, serving his family, 
community, nation and religion, and moving 
in ever-widening circles to embrace the interests 
of the whole of humanity, nay the whole of 
Universe itself within the .scope of his thoughts 
and activities. Thus it is that Swami Viveka- 
nanda was a champion of Hinduism, a great 
patriot, a philosopher, a saint and a lover of 
humanity etc. at one and the same time, with¬ 
out a jarring note, and worked for the emer¬ 
gence of a complete civilization in all its rich¬ 
ness embracing the best ideals of the East and 
the West. It is to this aspect of Vivekananda’s 
personality Pandit Nehru refers when he said:” 
Swam) Vivekananda. though a great nationalist 
his was a kind of nationalism which automati¬ 
cally slipped into Indian nationalism, which 
was part of internationalism.” 

Vivekananda has set the model and every¬ 
one of us should strive to realize this synthesis 
in our own character. 


g Let each one of us pray day and night for the downtrodden millions in 
India who are held fast by poverty, priestcraft, and tyranny—pray day and 
night for them, I care more to preach religion to them than to he high and ? 

the rich. I am no metaphysician, ho philosopher, may no saint. But I am \ 

poor, I love the poor. 5 

As grow older I find that 1 look more and more for greatness in little * 

things. Anyone will be great in a great position. Even the coward will grow f 

brave in the glare of the flood-lights. The world looks on ! More and more i 

the true greatness seems to me thAt of the worm doing its duty silently, steadilys I 
from moment to moment and hour to hour. ^ 
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ANECDOTES 


The Transformation 

I was prepariiig to renounce the world, as my grandfather had done. 
The day arrived on which I had desided to start life as a wandering monk— 
and then I heard that, on that very day, the Master was coming to the house 
of a devotee in Cali^utta. I thought this was very fortunate ; I should see my 
Guru before I left home forever. But, as soon as I met the Master, he told 
me imperiously : ‘You must come with me to Dakshineswar today.” I offered 
various excuses, but he wouldn’t take No for an answer. I had to drive back 
with him. In the c.irriage, we didn’t speak much. When we got to Dakshines¬ 
war, I sat in his room for some time. Others were present. Then the Master 
went into a state of ecstasy. He came over to me suddenly, took my hand in 
his, and sang, with tears pouring down his face ; 

I am afraid to speak, 

I am afraid not to speak. 

For the fear rises in my mind 
That I shall lose you— 

All this time, I had fought back the strong emotion 1 was feeling ; now I 
couldn’t do so any longer, and my tears poured down like his. I felt sure that 
the Master knew all about my plans. The others were astonished to see us 
behave in this way. After the Master had returned to normal consciousness, 
one of them asked him what was the matter. He smiled and answered: “It’s 
just something between the two of us.” That night he sent the others away and 
called me to him and said : “I know you have come to the world to do 
Mother’s work; you can never lead a wordly life. But, for my sake, stay with 
your family as long as I’m alive.” ’ 

So Naren promised to do this. And now he set himself to find employ¬ 
ment with renewed energy. He got a post in an attorney’s office. He translat¬ 
ed some books. But these were temporary jobs ; they brought no real security 
to his mother and brothers. So now Naren decided to ask Ramakrishna to 
pray on his behalf that the family’s money-troubles might be overcome. 
Ramakrishna answered that it was for Naren himself to pray. He must forget 
his earlier scruple.s, accept the existence of the Divine Mother, and pray to her 
for help. Today is Tuesday, Ramakrishna added, ‘a day specially sacred to 
Mother. Go to the tipple tonight and pray. Mother will grant you whatever 
you ask for. 1 promise you that.’ 



Naren was now almost free of the prejudices he had acquired from the 
Brahmo SamaJ. Experience had taugnt him to have faith in Ramakrishna’s 
words, and he was eager to do as he had been told. He waited impatiently 
for the night. At nine o’clock, Ramakrishna sent him to the temple. As 
Naren was on his way there, a kind of drunkeness possessed him ; he was 
reeling. And when he entered the temple, he saw at once that the Divine 
Mother was actually alive. Naren was overwhelmed and prostrated himself 
again and again before her shrine, exclaiming, ‘Mother—grant me discrimina¬ 
tion, grant me detachment, grant me divine knowledge and devotion, grant 
me that I may see you without obstruction, always !’ His heart was filled 
with peace. The universe completely disappeared from his consciousness and 
Mother alone remained. 

When Naren came back from the temple, F.amakrishna asked him if he 
had prayed for the relief of his family’s wants. Naren was taken aback : he 
had forgotten to do so. Ramakrishna told him to return quickly and make the 
prayer. Naren obeyed, but again he became drunk with bliss, forgot his 
intention, and prayed only for detachment, devotion, and knowledge as before. 
‘Silly boy !’ said Ramakrishna, when he returned and confessed this, ‘couldn't 
you control yourself a little, and remember that prayer ? Go back again and 
tell Mother what you want—be quick !’ This time, Naren’s experience was 
different. He did not forget the prayer. But when he came for third time 
before the shrine, he felt a sense of deep shame ; what he had been about to 
ask seemed miserably trivial and unworthy. ‘It was’, he said later, like being 
graciously received by a king and then asking him for gourds and pumpkins. 
So, once more, he asked only for detachment, devotion, and knowledge. 
However, as he came out of the temple, he felt suddenly convinced that all 
this was a trick Ramakrishna had played on him. ‘It was certainly you,’ he 
told Ramakrishna, ‘who made me intoxicated. Now you must at least say a 
prayer for me that my mother and brothers will never lack food and clothing.' 
‘My child,’ Ramakrishna told him affectionately, ‘you know I could never 
offer a prayer like that for anyone ; the words wouldn’t come out of my mouth. 
I told you that you that you’d get whatever you asked Mother for ; but you 
couldn’t ask that, cither. It is not in you to ask for worldly benefits. What 
am I to do about it ?’ But Naren answered firmly : ‘You must say the prayer, 
for my .sake. I’m certain they’ll be freed from want if only you’ll say they will.’ 
At length, Ramakrishna yielded to Naren’s urging and said : ‘All right—they 
will never lack plain food and clothing.’ And this statement was proved true. 


Historic Meeting 

It was the year 1881. A strange drama was being enacted on the bank 
of the Ganga at Dakshineshwar, four miles north of Calcutta. The Ganga, 
after her winding journey through hills and dales, was nearing her destination— 
the sea ; but this did not deter her from retracing her steps during high tide, 
as it were, in order to witness this strange drama. In the Kali temple of 
Dakshineshwar, a middleaged man, frail but wiry in physique, with bloodshot 
eyes, calling often ‘Mother, Mother’, was the centre of attraction. He was 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of someone very dear very dear to him. At last, 
he arrived. And what joy! This dear one was a young man of 18, tall and 
handsome, and of an athletic build. The old man was mad in the the remem¬ 
brance of God and asserted that he saw Him face to face ; the young man 
heard incredulously, then half bclievingly, and began to think that the former, 
though a lovable man, may be mad. Thus began the If^toric meeting between 
two prophets of modern India, who came to her rescue in the hour of her 
peril—the Master and the disciple—.Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Veveknanda. 
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Immitation of Christ 

Swamiji in Ids parivrajak state visit edJunagadh—a native state in Saurash- 
ira where he was ‘he guest of the Diwan of the state. In the evening all the officers 
of the State met and heard the Swamiji. The Director of Education —the late 
Chhaganlal Pamly a, a great Sanskrit scholar and literary man also one of 
them, He has written that in the the beginning we took the Swamiji as one of 
the Christian .Missionaries in the garb of a Hindu monk. Swamiji used to go out 
for walks in the e^'ening. Mr. Pandya writes that we ransacked his hooks and 
found “Immitation of Christ’' among the hooks. Our suspicion was confirmed. 
In the evening wlun we met one of us put the question “Swarni, are you a Chris¬ 
tian missionary” ? Swamiji replied,” What makes you think so? “IVe reffied 
that among Your twoks we found ‘Mmmitation of Christ”, Swamiji laughed and 
told us to open an v page of the hook and read. We opened the book and read 
one of the passagis. Swamiji then gave us the parralel quotation from Bhagvat & 
Umnishads and said “All religons are alike, Mr. Pandya write that we understood 
from Swamiji wha‘ universal religion is. Mr. Pandey then translated “Immita¬ 
tion of Christ” in Gujarati placing in the foot notes parallel quotations from Hindu 
scriptures. 

V. R. Thokora (Ahmadabad) 


A Visit To Amarnath 

Swamiji had a mystical experience at the cave of Amarnath which he 
visited on August 2, 1898, of which he seldom spoke. When earnestly solicited 
by a disciple, Sw imiji related his Amarnath journey and experience as follows : 
•Since visiting A narnath I feel as if Shiva is sitting on my head for twenty- 
four hours and would not come down. On the way to Amarnath, I made a 
very steep ascent on the mountain. Pilgrims do not generally travel by that 
path. But the de ermination came upon me that I must go by that path, and 
so I did. The laf our of the strenuous ascent has told on my body. The cold 
there is so biting that you feel it like pin-pricks. I entered the cave with only 
my kaupin on and my body smeared with the holy ash ; I did not then feel any 
cold or heat. Bui: when I came out of the temple. I was benumbed by the 
cold. 1 saw three or four white pigeons ; whether they live in the cave or the 
neighbouring hills I could not ascertain. I have heard that the sight of the 
pigeons brings to fruition whatever desires you may have.’ 

Beyond saying that Shiva Himself had appeared before him and that he 
had been granted die grace of Amarnath, the Lord of Immortality, not to die 
until he himself should choose to throw off his mortal bonds, Swamiji never 
spoke of this expe ‘ience. Swamiji told one of his European disciples that the 
Image was the Lc rd Himself. It was all worship there. He had never seen 
anything so beautiful, sublime and so inspiring. 

Though Swamiji was accompanied by Sister Nivedita, he went last 
inside the cave after bathing in the stream running in front of the cave, as it 
were with a purpose. He reached the cave, his whole body shaking with 
emotion. The ca /e itself was a large one and the Shiva (Linga) in a niche of 
deepest shadow, appeared to Swamiji that He was sitting on a throne Swamiji 
knelt before the Lmga. He almost swooned with emotion. It was sure that 
he came face to face with Lord Mahadeva Himself in the cave. He was 
saturated with the presence of Lord Mahadeva. He could speak nothing except 
of Lord Shiva for iome days after his retun from the cave. 

This was Swamiji’s experience at the cave of Amarnath. 

N. K. Krishna Murty 
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CHILAM SHARING 

After visiting the Taj, and other his¬ 
torical buildings at Agra, Swami Viveka- 
nanda set out for Vrindaban on foot. 
Hardly had he reached there when he 
came across a man who was smoking a 
‘chilam’ in a relaxed mood. Tired of 
long jouneys Vivekananda asked the man 
to let him have a puff. 

The smoker was shocked at this un¬ 
usual request from an ascetic and replied 
shyly : “Sir, I am a sweeper by caste.” 

Vivekananda was at first disappointed 
to learn that fact and moved on. But 
after a few steps, he stopped and thought 
“what a fool lam? Having renounced 
wordly prohibitions and conventions, how 
can I keep of a man simply because he is 
a sweeper by caste ? Haven’t I failed to 
rise above this level ?” 

Then and there, he turned back, met 
the sweeper and shared the “chilam” with 
him. Never could he forget that incident, 
« * * 

HUNGER THE MASTER 

Once, in Mayavati Ashrama, Swamiji’s 
lunch was delayed a little. This pained 
him very much. He began to rebuke the 
hermits. But when he reached the kitchen 
to translate his mood into action he 
returned blankly because Virjanandji was 
himself facing trouble. The fuel was wet 
and the kitchen was full of suffocating 
smoke. 

When, after a long time, food was 
brought to Swamiji, he asked one of the 
hermits childishly to take it back and 
refused to eat. The hermits stood dumb 
before him. 

Ultimately Swami had to yield and he 
began to eat it piece by piece like an 
angry child. As soon as he tasted it, his 
face began to soften and shortly after¬ 
wards he asked joyfully. “Do you know 
why I was so angry ? Simply because I 

was very hungry.” 

♦ ♦ * 


ADHARMA 

Once Pandit Ganesh Deoskas, editor 
of a Bengali journal “Hitawadi”, came 
with a friend to see Swamiji. During 
the conversation. Swamiji, on coming 
to know that the visitor was originally a 
Punjabi, began to talk to him about 
Punjab. While discussing the economic, 
social and educational conditions of the 
State he laid emphasis on the efforts to 
improve the living conditions of the 
Indian masses in general. So keen was 
he on this point that he went on speaking 
on it for a long spell which utimately led 
the Punjabi gentleman to believe that the 
whole time had been wasted. 

When the gentleman voiced his feeling. 
Swamiji suddenly became grave and his 
face bore the marks of pity. Patiently, 
he said; Gentleman, until and unless all 
the living beings in my motherland are 
well fed, 11 will strive for it. It is mv 
Dharma. Anything else is Adharma." 

• ♦ » 


REVERSE ACTION 

An article on “Sw.imi Vivekananda in 
the American Heritage” appeared in the 
February issue of Indian News, a publica 
tion of the Indian Embassy in Washington 
which has an American circulation of 
over 15,000. 

Written by Swami Budhananda, Assis¬ 
tant Minister of the Ramakrishna Viveka¬ 
nanda Center of New York, the article 
says “it is a fact of history that Viveka- 

nanda’s message is.a part of the 

national heritage of America. It was 
delivered in the English language. It was 
from America that his message travelled 
to India. 
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THE REBUFF 

Swami Vivekananda held in contempt 
all the humiliating remarks of westerners 
on the unhappy masses of India and 
retaliated most violently. Once an 
English lady burst ii to laughter on seeing 
an ugly Brahmin dressed fantastically. 
Naturally, Vivekan.inda was hurt, and 
spoke out ; “Shut up. Have you ever 

done anything for them ?” 

* * * 

NO DRY MONK 

In 1889, Swami Vivekananda had to 
go to Banaras to look after his brother 
who was lying ill. One day, when he 
was standing in Pratnanda Das Mitray’s 
garden, he received the tragic news of 
the sudden death of Balram Bose, the 
favourite disciple of Ram Krishna Param- 
hansa. He was sho< ked, for he himself 
liked Balram Bose very much. He. 
therefore, made up his mind to start off 
for the village of the decea.sed at once. 

This led Pr..imanda Babu to com¬ 
ment ; “How can a Vedantsit like you 
be shocked to receive the news of death ? 
After all, you “are known to believe in 
the mortality of hum.in life.” 

Vivekananda rep ied ; ‘ We are not 
dry monks Do you think that because 
a man is a ‘Sanya si’, he has no heart ?” 

Pramanda Babu was amazed at this 
new viewpoint, contrary to the convention¬ 
al definition of ascetism. 

♦ • • 

ALL AVTARS 

Swami Vivekananda had also a sense 
of humour. He never spared those who 
indulged in useless discussions. Once, 
while he was engrossed in a religious 
discussion, Pandit Surya Narain from 
Jaipur arrived there. During the discus¬ 
sion, he posed as a\edantist and inter- 
uened to say, “I have no faith in the 
spiritual superiority of the so called in¬ 
carnations of God as well as mythologi¬ 
cal characters All of us are Brahma, 
the suseme. What difference is there 
between me and any so-called A'/atari ? 

Swamiji replied : “You are right. Sir. 
But Hindus have the tortoise, fish, boar, 
etc. too as their Av.itaras. What you 
are among them ? 

This made the whole gathering laugh. 


AN HUM3LE LION 

A H^es/ern devotee writes: ‘Swamiji 
was so simple in his behaviour, so like one 
of the crowd, that he did not impress me 
so much whon I first saw him. There was 
noih'rg about his ways that would mark 
him as the lion of New York society as so 
often he had been. Simple in dress ami 
behaviour, he was just like one of us. He 
did not put himself aside on a pedestal as 
is so often the case with lionized person¬ 
ages. He walked about the room, sat on 
the floor. Of course, / had noticed his 
magnificent, brillant eyes, his beauiiful 
features and majestic bearing, for these 

were parts of him for a few minutes, . it 

flashed into my mind: “What a gaint, 
what strength, what manlitws; what a 
personality I Every one near him looks so 
insignificant compared with him." 

THE BELLYACHE 

A long-drawn face is no sign of spiri¬ 
tuality. God is of the nature of bliss, 
and in religious life, which is communing 
with Him, there is no place for despon¬ 
dency and depression. That is why the 
Swami admonishes us : ‘If you have a 
clouded face, do not go out that day ; 
shut yourself up in your room. What 
right have you to carry this disease out 
into the world ?’ When somebody asked 
him ; ‘Swami, you are never serious ?', 
he replied humorously : ‘Yes, when I 
have a bclly-ache !’ 

IN SERVICE 

. If ! can show the world one glimse 

of my Master, I shall not live in vain ’ 
Again, in a letter addressed to Swami 
Shivanaada, his brother disciple, in 18 4, 
he writes : 'My supreme good for tune is 
that 1 am his servant through lije after life. 
A single world of his is to me far weightier 
than the Vedas and thi Vedanta. Oh I I am 
the .vervant of the servant of his servants.' 

REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS 

He was in need of one, a virile young 
man, with infinite capacity for activity ; 
one wlio would have been educated in 
(he modern way and would possess a sharp 
intellect and the ability to interpret the 
Master’.' message to the world in the 
light of modern science and rationalism 
and show that such a universal religion 
as preached by Sri Ramakrishna existed ; 
over and above these, he was to be a 
person of the strongest moral calibre and 
capable of the highest spiritual realization. 
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AMERIC vN VIVEKANANDA 

Vivekananda "mixed with the Ameri¬ 
can people in the manner of one raided 
on this soil. One does not know whether 
America ever had any greater friend than 
Vivekananda outside America.” Viveka- 
nanda's impact on the United States 
began when he ro-e to address the 7,000 
people in the Art Institute of Chicago at 
the Parliament of Religions and began 
with the words ‘ Sister and brothers of 
America” ‘The entire audience rose to 
its feet,” says Swami Budhananda, and 
there was a deafening applause of two 
minutes.” “To America and her people, 
Vivekananda was "‘the conduit through 
wliich the most High was pouring His 
grace on America’s humanity. 

“What he gava to America truly be¬ 
longs to America It is genuinely a part 
of the American national heritage, and 
has been all the time slowly but surely 
leavening the spiritual culture of the 
nation.” Swami Budhananda 

A CHRIST AMID 

“During Swamiji’s visit with the three 
Mead sisters of South California,” writes 
Brahmacharini Usha, “the impact of his 
spiritual power was such that they felt, 
as one of them put it, as if Christ him¬ 
self were in their midst.he had the 

gift of expressing subtle spiritual ideas 

with the utmost simplicity.‘"Those who 

have enjoyed daily association with a man 
of God cherish for the rest of their lives 
many apparentl> inconsequential details 
of daily living pertaining to him. These 
are precious to the devotees because by 
recalling them the holy man’s personality 
and their relationship with him are re¬ 
created.” 

NO EGOISM 

Swami Adbhulananda relates : ‘When 
Swamiji returned from the West, he had 
with him Captain Sevier, Mr. Goodwin, 
and others. I v\ent to see him. but was 
hesitant to meet him, thinking that he 
must have been pnlTed up with pride, 
now that he had some Western disciples. 
Swamiji read my feelings, and holding 
me by the hand, said: “You are still 
that brother Latp to me. and I am your 
brother Loren !” Then only I realized 
that Swamiji had acquired the power of 
knowing people’s minds, and had not 
the least trace of egoism.’ 


PRABHAT PHERl 


Singing At Dawn 

By (Mrs.) Padmalaya Das 

Member of the P.E.N. All-India Centre 


The sky was flushed with the coming glory. 
Gold-red banners of wispy could proclaimed 
it. A flock of storks streaked past, fleeting 
white against violet-tinted blue. The first breeze 
fluttered the lacy fronds of a roadside fiamc-of- 
the-forest. The stillness was exploded by con¬ 
ches and hula-huli. Began the singing ; 

Who arc you who play 
A new tuine on India’s heart-strings ? 

By its sweet strains enthralled 
As ostonished world your praise sing.s. 

Young and old took up the chorus to the 
rhythnr of cymbals. The music swelled and 
floated away from the slow-moving truck. It 
was January 17, 1963. 

At one end of the open vehicle, on an im¬ 
provised platform prettily decorated with the 
plentiful flowers of the season, were three port¬ 
raits, Ranu.krishna Paramahamsa and Sarada 
Devi on either side of Swami Vivekananda. 
The proud stance, those compelling eyes that 
first saw the light of day a century age, seemed 
vibrant with their eternal message : 

“Each soul is potentially divine. The goal 
is to manifest this divine within, by cont¬ 
rolling nature, external and internal.” 

“Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy, by one, or 
more, or all of these—and be free.” 

“This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, 
or dogmas, or books, or temples, or forms, 
are but secondary details.” 

The singers comprised a group of about 
thirty ladies. Almost all were housewives and 
not all sang well. But there was much enthu¬ 
siasm and devotion. One, a grandma in her 
fifties, who had long laid aside her tanpura, 
proved the: most indefatigable of the lot, sham¬ 
ing younger ones by her example. There mere 
six children too. They simply would not be 
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Vivekanando Likened to America’s William James 

Portland, Oregon, March 27—The unforgettable impression that Swami 
Vivekananda le»'t on American during his lifetime was given a new inteipiviaiion 
at a recent mee ing celebrating his birth centenary by an American scholar vviio 
found his philisophical approach similar to that of the American philosopher 
William Janes 

Describing Vivekanand as a ‘‘pragmatic transcendentalist,” James Seling, 
of the faculty of Portland State College, told an audience at the Vedanta 
Society meeting here that the great Indian holy man appealed to the Westerner, 
particulary the \merican, because he expounded a philosopli) already somewhat 
familiar to the \merican intellectual through the transcendential thought of 
essayist and poet Ralph Waldo Emerson, writer philosopher Henry David 
Thorcau and pcet Walt Whitman,. The method he advanced, Mr. Seling added, 
was remarkably similar to that of James. 

Transcendentalism held that behind the phenomenon of appearanre itself 
was reality and yet, paradoxically, within appearance itself was reality too, 
the American educator pointed out. The goal of life, then, according to 
Vivck.anand.i, Mr. Seling continued, is to discover this reality. The rnethod 
to that end in a practical one discards all that does not result in the realisation 
of truth and retains only those values that lead to that goal. Mr. Seling quoted 
William Jantes who said, “Grant and idea or belief to be true, what concrete 
difference will it > being true make in anyone’s actual life ?’’ 

A philosophy without a living person to demonstrate it is worthless, 
Mr. Seling added, and Americans are inclined to judge what philosophy is 
worth in terms c f concrete results. 

In Swami Vivekananda, he said, Americans had, for perhaps the first 
time, the cl anc; to see a man who was a walking saint, although not all could 
recoignize him as such. He appealed to different people for different reasons, 
the American lecturer continued, as he described incidents in which the Swami 
could become a :hild when he was with children ; was a master of briliant re¬ 
partee for the iniellectual ; was a magnificant Hindu who shocked men out of 
their complacemy, for the orthodox Christian; and for those with spiritual 
insighr, was an exemplar of great spiritual truths. 


On the twenty-ninth of January 1895, I went with my sister to 54 West 
3f rd Srteet, New York, and heard the Swami Vivekananda in his sitting room, 
where were assembled fiften or twenty ladies and two or three gentlemen. The 
room was crowded. All the arm chairs were taken ; so I sat on the floor in 
the corner. He said something, the particular words of which I do not remem¬ 
ber, but instanti/to me that was truth. And I listened to him for seven years 
and whatever he uttered was to me truth. From that moment life liad a diffe¬ 
rent import. Itivasasifhe made you realise that you were in eternity. It 
never altered. F never grew. It was like the sun that you will never forget 
once you have seen. 

His power lay, perhaps, in the courage he gave others He did not ever 
seem to be conscious of himself at all. It was the other man who interested 
him. 'When the book of life begins to open, then the fun begins', he would 
say. He used to make us realize there was nothing secular in life ; it was all 
holy. ‘Always remember, you are incidentallay an American, and a woman, 
but always a child of God. Tell yourself day and night who you are. Never 
forget it.’ That is what he used to tell us. His presence, you see, was 
dynamic. .. ... 

I feel that Swamiji is a Rock for us to stand upon. That was his function 
in my b'fe, not worship, nor glory, but a steadiness under one’s feet for 
experiments. Josephine MacLeod 
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left behind and had hardly slept in excited 
anticipation ! ^Not that some of the adults had 
not found sleep equally elusive ! ) 

A shrunken moon looked old and disillu¬ 
sioned in the young light. A few stars glim¬ 
mered. Today had not wholly forgotten yes¬ 
terday. Last night’s dreams still lingered be¬ 
hind shuttered windows. 

We stopped to sing at the first cross-roads. 
Clouds of dust. A sweeper sweeping the streets 
halted his task and raised his head. Forget not 

that.the ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, 

the cobbler, the sweeper, are thy flesh and 
blood, thy brothers”, he had said. 

Two little children dashed out of a side- 
streets for a glimpse. They gazed wondering, 
blinking still sleepy eyes. 

Near the temple of Goddess Chandi. Shive¬ 
ring cycle-rickshaw drivers uncurled themselves 
from their vehicles narrow seats, their night’s 
resting place. Some stood up and saluted the 
portraits. The reverence of the humble and 
poor of our country is touching in its simple 
faith. Poverty stricken, naive they may be, 
but in them lies the latent spirituality of our 
land—the spark of God that is in every human 
being. They had not heard of him, they had 
not read, but simply knew he must be someone 
truly great and humbly offered their homage. 

The procession moved on. On the tiny 
cloth canopy above the pictures dahlias nodded 
in time to the jerking movement. Inrense 
swirled out of two polished brass pots on the 
altar. Grrlands of roses, red and pink, deco¬ 
rated the Mother and the Master, the source 
of the Swamiji’s inspiration and power. Multi- 
hued flowers, including the common marigold, 
were knotted into the chain of fragrant beauty 
that adorned “The Hindoo Monk of India” 
(according to the legend on the print). 

A serene smile hovered on the lips of 
Ramakrishna lost “in the limpid spaces of 
thought”. But his greatest di ciple, as Remain 
Rolland wrote, was “energy personified, and 
action was his message to men”. 

“Arise ! Awake !” The tongue of flame that 
seared the souls of men into wakefulness so 
many suns ago, has not lost an iota of its 
significance today. “Money does not pay, nor 
name ; fame does not pay, nor learning. It is 
love that pays ; it is character that cleaves its 
way through adamantine walls of difliculties.'’ 


Every single leaf of a large peepul trembled 
ecstatically in the breeze as the six-wheeler 
gently rumbled duwn the city’s main shopping 
centre. Under the tree an elderly stood beside 
a tea-vendor, staring in surprise, her steaming 
glass forgotten half-way to her lips. Apparent¬ 
ly it seerned to her a unique sight, so many 
women singing in the open air that early in the 
morning ! Some cars followed behind forming 
part of the procession. Conches were blown 
at cross-roads and the songs in Sanskrit, Oriya 
and Bengali continued, concluding with a 
resounding “Swami Vivekananda Ki Jai” (the 
children joyously responding at the top of 
their voices) before proceeding to the next. 

A bare-bodied man wearing only a waist 
cloth raced up on his bicycle, touched his fore¬ 
head to the edge of the conveyance and left 
quietly. 

And so through the streets of Cuttack 
spread tlie happy tidings of the birth one hund¬ 
red year ; ago of that glorious apostle of New 
India. 

A train whistled. It was past eight. A 
group of people stood by their luggage outside 
the station, obviously from the sister State of 
West Bengal. All of them raised their hands 
in unison as the truck trundled past. 

Traflic was thickening. There were no long- 
ei tousled heads at hastily opened windows. 
The clamour and din of city life had started. 
Buses roared, cars whizzed. A man with a 
fish in his hand stopped haggling. People stood 
silently, waiting for public transport, office- 
workers, university students. A milkman 
cycled past, his cans clanking, his eyes on the 
procession. The policeman escorting us on a 
bike had begun to sweat at his job. It was 
time to return, it was nearly nine. 

Overhead it was a clear sparkling blue, 
bright vdth the promise of a splendid cloudless 
day. 1 looked up once again at the great saint 
and savant who had arrived at a crucial time 
in our country’s history to save an ancient 
notion, bringing hope and sustenance to man¬ 
kind 

The conches blew their loudest, as we tur¬ 
ned in at the gate, the final notes of music 
faded away and the children joined in a last 
thunderous “Vivekananda Ki Jai”, 
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Swami Lokeswaranda 

When asked why lie went to the West, 
Swami Vivekananda replied he went because 
he felt that was the only way he could make 
his countrymen hear him. ‘One knock from 
outside is equal to ten knocks from inside,’ 
said he had gone round the country trying to 
draw the attention of tlie more fortunate sec¬ 
tions of the Indian people to the wretched con¬ 
dition of the masses and getting them to orga¬ 
nise some kind of activity to help improve 
their lot. No one had paid heed to him. 


Swamiji at his desk 


Why should they? He was a nondescript 
monk without any recognised or recognisable 
achievement of any kind to his credit yet ; to 
the enlightened public opinion of the time, 
anything not tried and tested in the West was 
suspect ; Swami "Vivekananda was certainly 
interested with his command of English, but 
no one knew how he or his ideas would fare 
in the crucible of Western sophistication. At 
best he might be a remarkable man, but there 
was no question of accejiting him as a leader. 


So horrifying were the depths of the misery 




of the people and so callous the attitude of 
t! c intelligentsia that Swami Vivckananda 
wept over hi, helplessness .lust then the call 
came that he should go and represent Hin¬ 
duism at the Pari ament of Religions at Chi¬ 
cago. First the students of Madras put this 
idea across to him but he brushed it aside say¬ 
ing that he did not think that the role would 
quite suit him. Then more responsible people 
joined the students and began to press him to 
agree to go to Chicago He was still in two 
minds, when it Hashed to him that perhaps 
this was a good idea, perhaps this way he 
might be able to do some good to his country 
and also carry out the mission his master had 
entrusted to him. Just then he had some mys¬ 
tic experiences also which gave him the cer¬ 
titude that he needed that this journey was 
going to do some good to his people. 


spoke as if India was a very backward country 
and they were ashamed that they came from 
that country ; some of them even ran down 
Indian cuhure to show how modern, i. e., 
Western, they were, Swami Vivekananda was 
however, an exception. He declared that he 
saw nothing about which India need feel apo¬ 
logetic. She did have some problems but 
what country did not ? And compared with 
what she has already achieved these problems 
were nothing. Military conquests might not 
be one of India’s strong points but she had 
other things to boast of—her great pageantry 
of art and literature, religion and philosophy, 
for instance. She did not march her army into 
another country crushing it under the force of 
steel : instead, she sent ambassadors far and 
near preaching peace, friendship and amity. 
Was this cowardice ? But she did this when 


§ “Shall India die? Then from the world ail spirituality will he extinct; all sweet- ^ 
g souled sympathy for religion will he extinct ; all ideality will be extinct; and in its B 
y place will reign the duality of last day luxury as male and female deities, with ^ 
U money as its priest; fraud, force and competition its ceremonies ; and the human 3 
h soul its sacrifice. Such a thing can never he. The power of suffering is infinitely s 
P greater than the power of doing ; the power of love is infinitely of greater potency n 
^ than the power of hatred." 2 

p —Swami Vivekananda ^ 


It is wellknown that after an initial period 
of uncertainty Swami Vivekananda had a tre¬ 
mendous success with the American audiences 
A few times he spoke on Hinduism but 
more often he spoke on India and her people. 
He tried to interpret India with all the gran¬ 
deur of her culture and the magni'icence of 
her spiritud achi.vemehts So convincingly 
did he present the case of India that the press 
and the people of America began to feel that 
they had done much wrong to India by think¬ 
ing that she was backward They realized that 
through she did not possess political power 
and material prosperity, she had other treasures 
which made political power and material pros¬ 
perity pale into insignificance. 

The success of Swami Vivekananda was 
not the success of an individual but of a peo¬ 
ple—the Indian people. Beginning with Raja 
Rammohan Roy, many patriotic Indians had 
visited the West, but this was the first time 
when the Indian case had been put forward 
boldly, without any attempt to gloss and had 
won acclaim. When they spoke about India, 
some of them spoke with diffidence ; they 


she was at the heigh of her military power, 
when she could have run over any country 
she liked 

It is an amazing phenomenon whose signi¬ 
ficance is not often understood. In India the 
thing nost aspired after is strength—moral 
strength. ‘The greatest conqueror is he who 
conquers himself,’ said Buddha. This may be 
wrong but this is what India has always pre¬ 
ached and practised For good or ill. it is 
this that has influenced her history through 
the centuries. 

But is it wrong ? Is it something of which 
India need be ashamed ? Swami Vivekananda 
vehemently said ‘No’. He said the it ii some 
thing of which India has every reason to be 
proud that she never need her strength to hurt 
others. She had close contact with the coun¬ 
tries of Asia and even outside, but her rela¬ 
tions with them were on a footing of equality 
and friendship. She never tried to bully them 
and make them accept her way of life. There 
was a free exchange of ideas and there is evi¬ 
dence to prone that this went to enrich greatly 
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their life and culture, India perhaps had more 
to give than to take, but ^he never let others 
feel it. 

Tolerance has been the key note of India’s 
attitude towards others. Wi'.hin her own boun¬ 
daries she has had a multiplicity of races, each 
distinct by itself with its language religion 
and culture. Yet they have lived together in 
uninterrupted peace, It is not they lived in 
isolation ; they had much give and take bet¬ 
ween themselves till they evolved a common 
pattern of life into which everyone fitted with¬ 
out at the same time losing its distinrt iden¬ 
tity. She followed the principle of ‘unity in 
diversity’ with regard to h ;r own diverse races 
and cultures and she folk wed the same prin¬ 
ciple in her dealings with other countries also. 
This principle is an off-shoot of that great 
principle of Vedanta according to which there 
is one common thread of unity running through 


efforts of Swami Vivekanda. He spoke inces¬ 
santly at nnversities, churches, clubs and pri¬ 
vate pat lours. Wherever he spoke the theme 
invariably was—India. Never before did one 
speak witli such fervour such skill and such 
force of logic. India has never known abet¬ 
ter advocate, before and after. 

The success w'liich Swami Vivekananda had 
in the West had great repercussions in India, 
.lust as nc had anticipated the people of India 
forthefirjt lime began to have some respect 
for them reives. Like people in the West they 
aliO u cd to think poorly about themselves— 
theii culture, rcligio.i, ait, etc. They now saw 
that there was great appreciation in the West 
of (heir achievements in these fields. This acted 
like a to.iic on their morale. Tneir drooping 
spirits soared high and they began to feel 



all the pattern of being and becoming which 
we see around us. According to him the diff- 
rence between good and e hi is one of degree 
and not of kind. Nothing is absolutely good 
as nothing is absolutely bad. These terms are 
interchangeable depending upon the context 
in which we use them. Wc seem different but 
the difference is more seeming than real. 
Basically, we arc all—om in divinity which 
is our true and ultimate niture, Nothing can 
wipe out our divinity, for this is the only 
reality, everything else being only a make- 
believe. 


Swami Vivekananda claimed that bv reason 


of her Vedanta India stands in a clas.s by her¬ 
self. So persuasively did he present her ca.se 
before the West that large sections of enlight¬ 
ened opinion there began to veer round to his 
view. They began to appieciate the genius of 
India and recognize its unii|ueness. Contempt 
gave place to admiration, distrust to accept¬ 
ance. Previously they kne\v' India as a bizarre 
country, with its rajah, yogis and cobras. 


Home of Service V'anincsi 

proud of themselves and their past achieve¬ 
ments. This was just what Swami Vivekananda 
had hoped for. He knew if he said something 
to his countrymen now they would listen to 
him with respect. 


They now recognized that she was great, great 
in all respects but more ! pecially in religious 
thoughts and traditions. They also realized 
that there was much they could learn iVom 
India to their ow.li advantage. Their old pic¬ 
ture of India wa.s complett ly shattered. Iiulia 
now emerged in their mind as a country that 
stood foremost from the point of view of reli¬ 
gion and culture. 

There is no denying the fact that this trans¬ 
formation took place mainly through the 


He had always felt that he had a message 
to give to the world, it was India’s message 
It was a message India has always sought to 
give to the world. In the past her representa¬ 
tives carried this message far and wide, and it 
was gladly and gratefully accepted wherever 
it was preached. Now few people knew about 
it or thought much about it. Even her own 
children were callous or contemptuous about 
it. This grieved Swami Vivekananda most. But 
when, thanks to his efforts, the West began to 
appreciate it, a change came in the altitude 
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of the people of India. They, too, saw much 
merit in it. They were grateful to Swami Vive- 
kananda because he had raised India’s status 
in the eye of the world. They acknowledged 
him as a leader and a patriot. They were 
eager to hear him and do whatever he wanted 
them to do. 

Curiously enough, when he came back to 
India, he spoke more about India’s present 
needs than about her past achievements. He 
spoke about the urgent need to combat po¬ 
verty disease and ignorance. He had no 
patience with people who pretending to be re¬ 
ligious took a lofty attitude of indifference to¬ 
wards these problems. He said there could be 
no religion so long as these problems rema¬ 
ined unsolved. He ridiculed the idea of any¬ 
body calling himself religious while men and 
women were starving or were groaning under 
the burden of social disabilities. Through cen¬ 
turies of neglect masses in India had been re¬ 
duced to the status of ‘next-door-to-brutes.’ 
He said the only religion he believed in was 
serving them and helping them to get on their 
feet and making them ‘men’ again. All men 
are divine, even the worst among them. ‘God 
the poor,’ ‘God the wicked’ ‘God the 
sinner’—these were his usual phrases, ‘Be 
and make.’ be God and help others also be 
God’—this was. his call. 

He was a great believer in education, of 
course, true education. ‘Education is the 
panacea of all evils’ he used to say. By edu¬ 
cation he meant ‘character-building’ and ‘man- 
making’ education, a nervous association of 
noble ideas and thoughts. He decried the 
present tendency to stuff the mind with mere 
‘information’. He wanted, instead, ‘assimi¬ 
lation.’ If information was education, then a 
library was certainly a great scholar, he would 
say! He was anxious that the study of science 
should be encouraged in the country. He 
knew that the key to progress in the country 
lay in the study of science and technology. 

He dealt the hardest blow to caste. India’s 


downfall began the day she coined the word 
‘untouchable,’—he used to say. He believed 
in Braliminism, but this according to him did 
not mean creation of a privileged class He 
wanted that the social environment should be 
such that everyone would have the opportu¬ 
nity to rise to the highest which is Brahminism. 
Going up, 'levelling up’—this is what he aimed 
at; he wanted a ‘sudra’ should be a ‘Brahmin’ 
but never a ‘Brahmin’ a ‘sudra; he was never 
for bringing the level down. 

The said spectacle of women suffering from 
social disabilities distressed him. He wanted 
that they should be given education and then 
allowed to play their appointed role to help 
advance the national cause. No country can 
thrive which neglects its women. ‘A’ bird 
cannot fly with one of its wings cut off,’ he 
used to say. 

Ever since Swami Vivekananda returned to 
India in 1897, a great change came over the 
country. He travelled ceaselessly for the few 
years that were spared to him since then. 
Wherever he went he was given a tumultuous 
reception Thousands came to hear him when 
he spoke. They wept, laughed and cursed with 
him. He, however, never used a soft word to 
them. He scolded them in the harshest possible 
language. He scolded them for their sloth, 
for their readiness to accept defeat, their lack 
of courage and will. They loved him all the 
more for this, for they knew he was speaking 
the truth. They swore to follow him to death, 
for they knew he was their trust friend. 

Here was true awakening, true renaissance. 
The national conscience had been roused and 
India was again stirring to life. Proud of her 
heritage she resolved to build up a bright 
future. She wanted to be herself again and 
not a mere copy of the West, Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda had called out. ‘Arise. Awake’ India 
gave a magnificent response to this call. 


S Today, when many decades have rolled by since their exit from the arena y 
a of this world, we cannot hear the name of the one without remembering the 
g other. Yet, at the time of their first meeting, what a contrast did they present! Q 
a Whoever could have thought! that Narendra, the brilliant graduate of Calcutta 
H University and a man of penetrating intellect, was to be the chief disciple of the 
g ‘mad’ Paramahamsa—unlettered and merged in the thought of God ? But that p 
2 was to be. 
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ONE GOD ONE WORLD ONE MAN 


By Swami Punyananda 

Secretary Ratmkrishna Mission Boys' Home Rahara {24 Parganas) 


Swami Vivekananda’s contributions towards 
the regeneration of India is a matter of history 
to-day. His message of patriotism, utterances 
of love and unity were indeed the detonating 
sparks that arouse! the “sleeping leviathan” 
and pushed it on to a dynamic and realistic 
march. This happened towards the close of 
the last and the early part of the present cen¬ 
tury and it is admitted on all hands to-day that 
his life was a source of inspiration to millions 
of men and women and his ideas and teachings 
entered, knowingly or unknowingly, into the 
very vitals of the race, stirring it up to the ut¬ 
most sacrifice for the salvation of the mother¬ 
land. His constructive and practical approaches 
to complicated national and social problems, 
again, have, to a considerable extent, been 
accepted as the modus operandi in many im¬ 
portant development projects, designed to have 
a healthy India, rejuvenated in education, cul¬ 
ture and religion. 

Two under—currents of thought seem to 
have flowed uninterruptedly during Swaniiji’s 
life of tremendous activities, both in the West 
and in the East. They were, in short, the cur¬ 
rents that carried the immortal message of the 
soul and the sublime symphony of human 
brotherhood. There was absolutely no cros¬ 
sing in those currents They merged in a 
sfngle flow. Yet, when Swamiji stood for the 
first he was a prophet of the bygone days, 
firmly rooted in the realisation of unfathomed 
eternal truth and Brahman,—-a Yogi, indeed, 
awake only to transcendental thoughts. But 
when he stood for the second, which was only 
a natural corollary of the first, he used to 
speak like one from whose vision the seeming 
differences of countries, nations, religions etc. 
had receded ; from whose thoughts the struggle 
between people and people, nation and nation 


had completely died down. Often enough, in 
the flow of those thought-currents, he com¬ 
pletely forgot the mundane relations and rea- 
ehed a cosmic sphere wherefrom he visualised 
a common brotherhood and a happy ‘One 
World’. In that ecstatic mood his feelings 
melted into love, knowledge merged with 
power, and words, if issued at all, ismeJ forth 
as prophetic utterances. 


Time has receded and years have gone by 
since Swamiji gave up his human form. Never¬ 
theless, we can listen, if we do care to listen 
with an undivided attention, how he said— 
“Doubtless I do love India. But every day 
my sight grows clear. What is India or Eng¬ 
land or America to us ? We are the servants 
of that Ood, who by the ignorant is called 

MAN”.“I belong as much to Indio sata 

the World—no humbug about that”. 

There was yet another aspect of Swami 
Vivekananda—the aspect of a sannyasin in 
other cloth, which revealed his true inner self 
Let us recall a few of his memorable lines 
which he uttered Symbolising the spirit of an 
uncompromising sannyasin, true to the service 
of God alone. 

“You do not know the sannyasin. ‘He 
stands on the heads of the Vedas’, because he 
is free from churches and sects and religions 

and prophets and books.“1 hate this world, 

this dream, this horrible nightmare with its 
churches and chicaneries, its books and black 

guardisms.” “Be still my soul ! Be alone ! 

and the Lord is with you. Life is nothing ! 
Death is a delusion. All this is not. God 
alone is”. 
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(with a group of devotees at Cossipore Girden House, 16 August 1886) 

1. Mahendranath Gupt.i (M) 3. Kali (Swami Abhedananda) 5. Sharat (Swami Sarada* 
nanda) 6. Mani Mullii;k 7. Gangadhar ( Swami Akhandananda) 8. Navagopal 9. 
Sureudra 11. Tarak (S vami Shivananda) 13. Senior Gopal (Swami Advaitananda) 15. 
Vaikuntha 17. Maiiom )han 18. Harish 19. Narayan 21 Shashi (Swami Ramakrish- 
nanda) 22. Latu (Swan i Adbhutananda) 23. Bhavanath 23. Bhavanath 24. Baburam 
(Swami Premanda) 25. Nirajan (Swami Sfiranjananda) 26. Narendra (Swami Vivekananda) 
27. Ramachandra Dutta 28. Balaram Bose 29. Rakhal ( Swami Brahmananda) 
30. Nityagopal 31. Y.jgindra (Swami Yogananda) 32. Devendra. 
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DEATHLESS IT STANDS 

India, this Motherland of ours’,.a vo ce gentle, firm, and unmistak¬ 

able in Its utterance is coming unto us and is gaining volume. 

Like a breeze from Himalayas it is bringing life into even dead-bones and 
muscles. 

The lethargy is passing away and only the blind cannot see, or the per¬ 
verted will not see that she is awakening, this Motherland of ours from her 
deep, long sleep. 

None can resist her anymore : never is she going to sleep any more ; no 
outward powers can hold her back any more ; for the infinite gaint is rising to 
her feet. 

Up, up, the long night is passing. The day is approaching. The wave 
has risen, nothing will be able to resist its tidal fury. 

Believe, believe, the decree has gone forth, the fiat of the Lord has gone 
forth—India must rise, the masses and the poor are to be made happy. 

Every man to the torce, every good will be added to its forces, every 
hand will smooth its way, and glory be unto the Lord ! 

They talk a great deal of the new theories; about the survival of the fittest, 
they think that it is the strength of the muscles which is the fittest to survive. 

If that were true any one of the aggressively knowm old w'orld nations 
would have lived in glory to-day, and we, the weak Hindus who never con- 
qured even one other race or nation ought to have died out, yet we live here 
(450) millions strong ! 

We, of all nations of the world, have never been a conquering race, and 
that blessing is on our head and therefore we live. 

Study the history of the whole world, and you will see that every high 
ideal you meet with anywhere had its origin in India. 

From time immemorial India has been the mine of precious ideals to 
human society ; giving birth to high ideas licrself, she has freely distributed 
them broadcast over the whole world. 

This is the land from where, like the tidal waves, spirituality and 
philosophy have again and again rushed out and deluged the world, and this 
is the land from whence once more such tides must proceed in order to bring 
life and vigour into the decaying races of mankind. 

Sceptres have been broken and thrown away, the ball of power has passed 
from hand to hand ; but in India, courts and kings always touch only a few ; 
the vast mass of the people, from the highest to lowest, has been left to pursue 
its own course, the current of national life flowing at times slow and half¬ 
conscious, at others, strong and awakened. 

I stand in awe before the unbroken procession af scores of shining centu¬ 
ries, with here and there a dim link in the chain, only to flare up with added 
brilliance in the next, and there she is walking with her own majestic steps,— 
my Motherland,—to fulfil her glorious destiny, which no power on earth or in 
heaven can check—the regeneration of man the brute unto man the God. 

The Indian nation cannot be killed. Deathless it stands, and it will stand 
so long as that spirit shall remain. 

Swami Vivekananda 
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THE NATION BUILDER 


A galaxy of incarnations, saints and sages 
sanctified the soil of India, this motherland of 
ours. In fact, no other country in the world 
can pride herself of producing so many spiri¬ 
tual leaders of humanity. 
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Here in India, was born Lord Buddha who 
was an incarnation of renuciation and com¬ 
passion. India also gave birth to Sri Sankara 
the torch of whose unlimited knowledge illu¬ 
mined the whole horizon of the globe and here 
too came Sri Chaitanya, the milk of whose 
heart flowed spontaneously for one and all, 
even for the most abject sinner. 

Again we find in this country, the advent 
of one in whom the world has recently wit¬ 
nessed a harmonious blending of the vast ex¬ 
pansive heart of Buddha, wonderful intellect 
of Sankara and all-embracing love of Chait¬ 
anya, Swami Vivekananda. 


When God incarnates as an Avatara.he 
brings with Him a number of god-men who 
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By : Swami Suddhasatwananda, Madras 


are called apostles. They first live the most 
ideal life of r e u n c i a t i o n and 
spirituality and carry the message of the the 
Incarnation to every home. So, when God 
incarnated as Sri Ramkrishna Paramahamsa, 
he brought with him Swami Vivekananda, 
Swami Brahmananda and others, to propogate 
his message of peace, message of love and 
message of harmony among the masses. 
Swami Vivekananda was the chief disciple and 
rarest and highest specimen of human being 
that we can conceive of. He, in the words ol 
Sri Ramakrishna, was Narayana in the form 
of a Nara (man) and was one of the great 
Saptarshis. Swami Vivekananda was the 
greatest gift of Sri Ramakrishna to mankind 
for which the whole human race will ever 
remain grateful to Him. 


What made Vivekananda so great and so 
memorable ? Is it because he was a monk? 
No, thousands and thousands of monks have 
been born throughout the world and yet how 
few of them are known and remembered ; or 
is it because that he was a great Jnani or an 
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orator, or he crossed the Atlantic ? No, there 
were many a jnani and orator and many had 
gone to foreign countries yet, few are known. 
Swami Vivekananda is great for his unique 
patriotism, for his burning love towards his 
countrymen and for the great sacrifice he had 
made for them. Wherefrom did he get his 
true patriotism and this unbounded love for 
human beings 7 He got it from his Guru Sri 
Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna would not 
talk much, but the brief indication that he 
gave, was enough for an exceptionally intelli¬ 
gent person like Swami Vivekananda to catch 
its true significance, and deeply devoted to his 
Guru as he was, he took it as gospel truth 
and lived the rest of his life to translate it into 
action. 

Living for others 

Once Sri Ramakrishna asked Swami Vive¬ 
kananda, who was ttien young Narendranath 
Datta, about the aim of his life, to which he 
replied, “I shall like to remain always immers¬ 
ed in Nirvikalpa Samadhi and enjoy the divine 
bliss.” At once came the mild retort from 
Sri Ramakrishna who said, “1 can never ima¬ 
gine that you will be so small and selfish only 
to enjoy yourself. You should, on the other 
hand, be like a big banyan tree, under whose 
cooling shade thousands of weary souls will 
take shelter and be cooled and consoled.” 
The tree always stands the scorching heat or 
biting cold or heavy rain and violent storm, 
but it always welcomes others irrespective of 
any distinction and offers them its soothing 
shade. 

On another occasion Sri Ramakrishna was 
sitting on his cot in his room at Dakshinewar 
in a half-ecstatic mood surrounded by Naren¬ 
dranath and other when all of a sudden he 
said, ‘Tt is not merely Compassion but ser¬ 
vice, it is to serve jiva (being) as the veritable 
manifestation of Lord Siva.” Narendranath 
came out of the room and told other, ‘T have 
heard something new today and if I am alive 
I shall try to give shape to what I have heard.” 
Intelligent Narendranath got sufficient clue 
from the above two incidents and determined 
to mould his life accordingly and when we 
read his life we find how he had translated 
into action the teachings of his great master. 
I lueed his whole life was a great dedication 
for the fulfilment of his master’s wishes. 

After the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna, 


Swami Vivekananda travelled as a wandering 
monk mostly on foot from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin and came in close touch with 
the masses of India. He moved with them 
freely, mixed with them intimately, and con¬ 
versed with them friendly forgetting absolu¬ 
tely his aristocratic birth, his learning and all 
superiority complexes. 

The abject poverty, steep ignorance and 
utter helplessness of the people, deeply moved 
the motherly soft heart of the great Swami. 
This made him restless, robbed him of his 
sleep and made him plunge into deep thought 
of how to improve their condition. 

He approached some rich people of the 
country, but utterly selfish as they were, they 
turned a deaf ear to his request. So Swamiji 
went to America. Though outwardly he 
went to represent Hinduism at the great Par¬ 
liament of Religions at Chicago, his main 
object was to get some money by which he 
could do some permanent service to his beloved 
countrymen. 

When Swami Vivekananda carried the day 
even on the first sitting of the Parliament and 
when afterwards he was at the highest pinnacle 
of glory and fame in America, the thought 
of his poor ignorant and suffering sisters and 
brothers of India, was always uppermost in 
his mind. He never for a moment, forgot the 
miserable condition of his countrymen. 

Once, he was the guest of a rich lady there 
who arranged a very soft bed on a costly 
spring cot. At the dead of night, the lady 
heard some sound of sobbing from Swamiji’s 
room. She came running to see to her great 
sorrow and bewilderment that Swamiji was 
rolling on the door-mat and weeping like a 
child. On being asked the reason, Swamiji 
said, “As soon as I lay down on the soft 
bed so kindly provided by you, at once the 
thought of my poor countrymen flashed be¬ 
fore my eyes. They don’t even get a mat for 
their bed or even a brick for their pillow. 
They are my flesh and blood and when they 
suffer like this, how could I sleep on a com¬ 
fortable bed ? Their pitiable plight troubled 
my mind so much. !” 

After the most successful and triumphant 
tour in the West where Swamiji was showered 
with all love and reverence and where the 
most aristocratic society deemed it a great 
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honour to receive Swani Vivekananda, he 
on the eve of his departure for India, was 
asked by one of his devoted disciples, 
“Swamiji, after passing tliese four years in the 
company of the cream o ' society of this coun¬ 
try and receiving so much of love and aff¬ 
ection and seeing for yourself the tip-top and 
advanced condition of this country, how will 
you like India which is steeped in deep ignor¬ 
ance and which is full of abominable customs 
and manners ?” At once came the bold reply 
from the great Swamiji, “India I loved be¬ 
fore I came away, now tin very dust of India 
has become holy to me, the very air is now 
to me holy, it is now the holy land, the place 
of pilgrimage the Tirtha and Tirtha and 1 am 
eagerly waiting for the blessed day when I 
shall be able to roll myself on the sacred dust 
of India.” 


of his love for India and her people. He said, 
“For the next fifty years this alone shall be our 
keynote—this, our great Mother India. Let 
all other vain gods disappear for that time 
from our minds. This is the only God that 
is awake, our own race ; everywhere His 
hands, everywhere His feet, everywhere His 
ears. He covers every thing,” 

In spite of all weaknesses, drawbacks, 
ignorance and other faults, which naturally 
pained Swamiji so much, he never lost hope 
neither did decrease his love and adoration. 
He said, “In this land, are still religion and 
spirituality, the fountains which will have to 
overflow and flood the world, to bring in new 
life and new vitality to the Western and other 
nations.” Swamiji exhorts each one of us to 
feel proud that we are born in this land and 


^ The one vital duty incumbent on you if you really love your religion, if iCf 
0 you really love your country, is that you must struggle hard to be up and doing, ^ 
Cf with this one great idea of bringing out the treasures from your closed books, S 
and delivering the n over to their rightful heirs. And above all, one thing is § 

^ necessary, Aye, flrr ages we have been saturated with awful jealousy ; we are £( 

0 always getting jealous of each other. Why has this man a little precedence, 

^ and not I ? Even in the worship of God we want precedence, to such a state 2 
O of slavery have we come. This is to be avoided. If there is any crying sin in 
India at this time it is this slavery. Every one wants to command and no one Cl 
g wants to obey ; and this is owing to the absence of that wonderful Brahma- 

0 charya system of yore. First, learn to obey. The command will come by S 

itself. Always firsr. learn to be a servant, and then you will be lit to be a 2 

master.Our ancestors did most wonderful works, and we look back upon o 

g their work with veneration and pride. But we also are going to do great deeds, 

0 and let others look back with blessings and pride upon us, as their ancestors. ^ 
With the blessing of the Lord every one here will yet do such deeds that will « 
6 eclipse those of oui ancestors, great and glorious as they may have been. 
g Vivekananda » 


That was Swami Vivekananda. This feel¬ 
ing of oneness and sincere love and affection 
for India and her people made Vivekananda so 
great. 

He came back to India and established the 
Ramakrishna Math at Belar with the money 
that he brought from the West, to serve 
humanity and thereby attain the highest goal 
of life. Naturally, Belur Math was dearer to 
him even than his life but the love for his 
countrymen was so intense and deep that he 
once proposed to sell the Math and serve the 
affected people when there was an epidemic 
of plague at Calcutta. 

it is impossible for us to fathom the depth 


never to feel any inferiority complex. In a 
clarion call he asks us, “Thou brave one, be 
bold, take courage, feel proud that thou art 
an Indian and proudly proclaim,—T am an 
Indian, every Indian is my brother. The 
Indian is my life, India’s gods and goddesses 
are my God, India’s society is the cradle of my 
infancy, the pleasure-garden of my youth, the 
sacred heaven, the Varanasi of my old age.” 
Say, brother,—“The soil of India is my highest 
heaven, the good of India is my good.” 

Ah 1 If we could possess an iota of this 
love for our Motherland and for our brothers, 
the condition of India would have been other¬ 
wise. India would then become a veritable heaven 
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In the words of Sister Nivedita, “Swamiji 
was a true lover, but the queen of his love was 
India, he completely identified himself with 
the cause of India and at every breath he would 
think of the welfare of India.” 

Our patriots should try their best to imbibe 
at least a fraction of this burning love for the 
country. It is not so easy to become a true 
patriot though many of us profess to be so. 
Let us hear how Swamiji defines true pat¬ 
riotism. He says, “Do you feel 
that millions and millions of the descendants 
of gods and sages have become next door 
neighbour to brutes ? Do you feel that millions 
are starving for ages ? Do you feel that 
ignorance has covered the land as a dark 
cloud ? Does it make you restless ? Does it 
make you sleepless ? Has it gone into your 
blood, coursing through your veiius, becoming 
consonant with your heartbeats ? Has it made 
you almost mad ? Are you seized with that 
one idea of the misery of ruin, and have you 
forgotten all about your fame, your wives, 
your children, your property, even your own 
bodies ? Have you done that ? That is the 
first step to become a true patriot, the very 
first step.” 

Swami Vivekananda was a patriot of that 
type. Once he said, “I don’t like to go to 
heaven, so long a dog in my country remains 
hungry.” Swamiji said, “I consider that the 
great nationalisin is the neglect of the masses, 
and that is one of the causes of our downfall. 
No amount of politics would be of any avail 
until the masses of India are once more well 
educated, well fed and well cared for. So, 
keep the motto always before you, “elevation 


of the masses without injuring their religion.” 

Swamiji asked us to cultivate love for our 
people and for our country. He said, “It is 
love and love alone that I preach. Love never 
fails, my son, today or tomorrow or ages after, 
truth will conquer, love .shall win the victory. 
Love your fellowmen.’' He exhorted us to 
look upon the unfortunate sisters and brothers 
as veritable manifestations of the Divinity. He 
said, “Where would you go to seek for God? 
Are not all the poor, the miserable, the weak 
Gods? Why not worship these living gods 
first ?” Swamiji wanted especially young men 
to come forward and take up this ideal. He 
had great hope and faith in your people. He 
wanted them to besome ideal specimens of men 
first and then serve others. He said, “I want 
fiery young men of spotless character, with 
muscles of iron and nerves of steel and with a 
still stronger determination, a thousand such 
and the whole country would be revolu¬ 
tionised.” 

If we boast ourselves to be the children of 
India, to be the decendants of saints and sages, 
to be the heirs of the great heritage, we must 
come forward and respond to the clarion call 
of this greatest patriot-saint of India. 

The Nation Builder 

Swami Vivekananda has been described as 
the patriot-saint of India, an Indian nation 
builder or the father of Indian nationalism. 
The phrases are aptly applied so far as this 
side of his life and message are concerned, 
and so far as we can separate this from the 
other sides of his varied life, with which we 
do not proposes to deal in this article. So far 


2 I am firmly convinced that no good comes out of the man who day and g 
p night thinks he is nobody. a 

^ If a man, day and night, thinks he is miserable, low and nothing, nothing g 
a he becomes. If you say yea, yea, I am, I am,’ so shall you be ; and if you 2 
g say T am not,’ think that you are not, and day and night meditate upon the g 
g fact that you are nothing, aye, nothing shall you be. That is the great fact g 
2 which you ought to remember. . . ^ 

We are the children of the Almighty, we are sparks of the infinite, divine g 
^ fire. How can we be nothings ? We are everything, ready to do everything. S 
g we can do everything, and man must do everything. h 

g This faith in themselves was in the heart;, of our ancestors, this faith in g 
g themselves was the motive power that pushad them forward and forward in g 
B the march of civilization, and if there has bee.n degeneration, if there has been g 
^ defeat, mark my words, you will find that degradation to have started on the g 
« day our people lost this faith in themselves. § 

g Swami Vivekananda g 
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as the impact of his personality on the politi¬ 
cal life of the country i: concerned, Principal 
Kaniakhya Mitra wa; absolutely correct 
when he wrote in 1930: 1 do not know a 

single self-sacrificing Indian worker of the 
present century who ha; not been influenced 
more or less by his thoughts, words, and ex¬ 
ample’ (Reminiscences of Swanii Viveka- 
naiuJa, p. 349). And this has been confirmed 
by such eminent lead;rs of thought and 
action as Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindranath 
Tagore. Subhas Char dra Bose, and Sri 
Aurobindo. 

A strict directive 

Though we are not Jealing with the other 
aspects of the Swami here, in all justice to 
him we must warn the readers that he re¬ 
sented being called a politician or a mere 
Indian patriot. ‘Those who ... want to 
prove that I am a political preacher, to them 
I say, “Save me from my friends”’, he wrote 
in 1894 from America ; and he added, ‘I am 
no politician or political agitator. I care only 
for the Spirit’ (The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V. Seventh Edn., 
p. 46). In 1896, he wiote : ‘You must not 
forget that my interests are international and 
not Indian alone’ {ibid, p 124). All the 
same, his love for his country was intense 
and unparalleled : ‘My life’s allegiance is to 
this mv motherland’ (Hid., Vol. IV. Seventh 
Edn., p. 312). How this patriotism and uni- 
versalism could be reconciled on the basis of 


spirituality is another question and quite 
beyond the scope of the present article. With 
these reservations, let us study how Swami 
Vivekananda roused the nation, and what 
programme he chalked out for future genera¬ 
tions in this country. 

One fact that all students of the Swami’s 
life have noted is that his appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions and his glorious 
achievement there constituted in themselves 
a unique event of national importance. And 
as he spoke at the Parliament, writes Sister 
Nivedita, ‘a nation, sleeping in the shadows 
of the darkened half of earth, on the far side 
of the Pacific, waited in spirit for the words 
that would be borne on the dawn that was 
travelling towards them, to reveal to them 
the secret of their own greatness and 
strength’ (ibid., Vol. I. Ninth Edn., Introduc¬ 
tion, p. xii). The Indians had been oppressed 
and disparaged till they had come to think 
that they really lacked the strength of body, 
mind, and spirit that makes a nation great. 
Here was one of their very own men who 
could not only hold his position against the 
elite of other nations, but could improve upon 
their philosophy of life. Yes, India had some¬ 
thing to contribute to the progress of the 
world ; she, too, had a mission to fulfil; and 
she could be self-confident about her role and 
feel proud of that. 

No inferiority complex for Hinduism 

In Swami Vivekananda, Hinduism found a 
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of India is my good. 

Swami Vivekananda 

. Autonomy docs not and should not mean disruption or that hereafter 

provinces could go the way they chose, independent of one another and of the 
Centre. If euih province began to look upon itself as a sparate, sovereign unit, 

India's iiidcpeihlence would vanish the freedom of the various units as well . It 

would he fetal tf it led to narrow provincialism, mutual bickerings and rivalries — 

between Tamil ind Andhra for instance, Bombay and Karnatak and so on . The 

world outside dies not know them as Gujaratis, Afaharasinrians, Tamilians, etc., 
but only as Inaians. li t: must, therejore, resolutely discourage all fissiparous 
tendencies and feel and behave as Indians. 

Mahatma Gaudhi 
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champion who spoke uncompromisingly as a 
Hindu, without cringing apologies, or fear of 
foreign criticism, or eagerness for the appro¬ 
bation of Western dignitaries. Sister Nive- 
dita writes: ‘What Hinduism had needed 
was the organizing and consolidating of its 
own idea’ {ibid., p. ix) ; ‘For India herself, the 
short address (at Chicago) forms, as has been 
said, a brief Charter of Enfranchisement’ 
{ibid., p. xiiii). The Swami spoke of Hinduism 
as a whole, and he showed how its apparently 
contradictory ideas could he reconciled by 
assiging to them their due places of honour. 
A whole nation heard him, and each individ¬ 
ual felt a more intense love for his brother 
in faith. The Hindus became conscious of 
their invaluable possession and felt no need 
any more for standing before others with 
begging bowl in hand. 

In 1897, he received a hero’s welcome on 
his return to India, and a greater hero he 
proved to be by his dynamic oratory ; his 
transparent love for his country and country¬ 
men : his message of hope, strength, goodwill, 
and self-confidence ; his exhortation for re¬ 
ordering our national life, and for absolute 
selflessness in personal life, his vigorous call 
for renunciation and service ; and his practi¬ 
cal programmes for the educational and social 
betterment of our women and the masses. 
Swami Vivekananda knew that his work in 
America had a tremendous effect in India. 
It generated faith and self-confidence in the 
masses, and this paved the way for his 
Indian work. When he returned with 
this prestige, he used it all for the uplift 
of the country and not for any personal gain. 
He mentioned three tests for a real national 
worker—true and abiding love for those 
whom one would serve, absolute selfless¬ 
ness. and a practical plan of work. Examined 
from all these tliree points of view, the 
Swami proved that his heart, intelligence, 
and action were in full accord and wholly 
dicated to the cause he stood for. His life 
is a standing witness to all this ; his message 
is a source of inspiration to generations yet 
to come ; and the path he chalked out is the 
surest way to success, as recent Indian history 
has been proving almost every day. 

II 

Lest somebody should suspect us of plati¬ 
tudes, let us study Swami Vivekananda’s 
message in some greater detail. As we do so, 
we are struck with wonder at the way he 


penetrated into the innermost core of the 
problems and the far-reaching rolutions he 
suggested regarding them. 

It is a matter of history now that the 
Indian national movement, in its earlier days, 
believed only in holding meetings and passing 
resolutions, sometimes couched in strong 
words, but oftener in a mild tone that would 
not ofl'end the rulers too much. Apart from 
this, the national leaders could not hit upon 
any practical and effective programme. 
Things were much the same when Swami 
Vivekananda worked in India from 1897 to 
the middle of 1902. But, far from being in- 
fiucnced by the prevailing atmosphere, the 
showed his originality in more than oneway, 
and subsequent history proved that he was 
absolutely right in his diagnosis of the disease 
in the Indian national life, as also in his pre¬ 
scription of the necessary remedy. 

Religion the premier 

One point he emphasized in almost all his 
lectures and conversations in India was the 
primacy of religion in all the modes of ex¬ 
pression of our national life. ‘Religion and 
religion alone is the life of India ; and when 
that pes. India will die, in spite of politics, 
in spite cf social reforms, in spite of Kubera’s 
wealth poured upon the head of every one of 
her children’ {ibid.^ Vol. III. Eighth Edn., p. 
146). 'The secret of a true Hindu’s charac¬ 
ter lies in the subordination of his knowledge 
of European sciences and learning, of his 
wealth, position, and name, to that one prin¬ 
cipal theme which is inborn in every Hindu 
child—the spirituality and purity of the race’ 
(ibid., p. 152), The Swami noted that the 
Indian people responded with alacrity when 
called in the name of religion, though they 
might be ignorant about politics and eco¬ 
nomic theories that sway the Western masses. 
As a necessary corollary of this, it followed 
that, if the Indian people were to be raised, 
their hearts had to be reached through reli¬ 
gion. 'So, every improvement in India re¬ 
quires first of all an upheaval in religion. 
Before flooding India with socialistic or 
political ideas, first deluge the land with 
spiritual ideas’ {ibid., p. 221). ‘Each nation 
has its own peculiar method of work. Some 
work through polities, some through social 
reforms, some through other lines. With us, 
religion:; is the only ground along which we 
can mo'^e’ (ibid., p. 314). 
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The Swami was not scared by the bogey 
of religious fights ; for, according lo him, it is 
politics that is really responsible for such 
orgies. True religion unites, irreligion 
divides. ‘Wha( then imited people to do 
these things ? Politics, but never religion ; 
and if such politics takes tlie name of religion, 
whose fault is that ?’ Vol. JV. p. 125). 

Again, India had speoific.illy chosen for her¬ 
self the task of harmoni^iug all her religions 


tribution to the sum total of human welfare. 
India had chosen spirituality as the field of 
her action. The choice had not been a bad 
one. But, even if it had been unwise, we 
cannot suddenly change the current of our 
national life overnight. Prudence also re¬ 
quires that one should follow the path pf least 
resistance. The Swami had therefore no soft 
words for those who would decry India’s re¬ 
ligion and run after the West for bringing 


HOLD ON TET A WHILE, BRAVE HEART 

If the sun by the cloud is hidden a bit. 

If the welkin shows but gloom, 

Still hold on yet a while, brave heart. 

The victory is sure to come. 

No winter was but summer came heliind. 

Each hollow crests die wave. 

They push each other in light and shade ; 

Be steady then and brave. 

The duties of life aie sore indeed. 

And its pleasures fleeting, vain, 

The goal so shadowy seems and dim ; 

Yet plod on throug i the dark, brave heart, 

With all thy might and main. 

Not a work will be lost, no struggle vain, 

Though hopes be blighted, powers gone, 

Of thy loins shall come the heirs to all. 

Then hold on yet a while, brave soul, 

No good is e’er undone. 

Though the good and the wise in life are few, 

Yet theirs are the reins to lead ; 

The masses know but late the worth. 

Heed none and gently guide. 

With thee arc those who see afar, 

With thee is the Lord of might. 

All blessings pour on thee, great soul, 

To there may all come right. 

—The Complete Works oj Swami yivekanamki, 

Vo . IV {7th impression), Pp. 389-90. 



in accordance with her national theme, as 
enunciated in the Rg Veda : 'Ekam sat, 
viprah bahudha vudan/i' -That which exists 
is one ; sages call it by vadous names. Unity 
in variety is the ideal insjiiring the whole of 
Indian life. Future progress lies along that 
line alone. 

Unifying Power oi Religion 

Each nation had to make its special con- 


about a better order of things. Religion had 
been sustaining the nation for centuries, despite 
waves of oppression and foreign depredation. 
And it is religion, again, that holds the diff¬ 
erent regions together, varied though they are 
linguistically, socially, and in many other ways. 
“This nation still lives ; the raison d’etre is it 
still holds to God’ {ibid., Vol. III. p. 148). 

‘The one common ground that wc have is our 
sacred tradition, our religion. That is the only 
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common ground, and upon that we shah have 
to build’ (ibid., p. 286). ‘We see how in Asia, 
and especially India, race difficulties, linguistic 
difficulties, social difficulties, national difficul¬ 
ties, all melt away before this unifying power 
of religion’ (ibid., p. 287). ‘National union 
in India must be a gathering up of its scat¬ 
tered spiritual forces. A nation in India must 
be a union of those whose hearts beat to the 
same spiritual tune’ (ibid., p. 371). ‘There 
has been enough of criticism ; ... the time 
has come for the rebuilding, the reconstruct¬ 
ing ; the time has come ^br us to gather ail 

our scattered forces, .and through that 

to leap the nation on its onward march’ 
(ibid., p 367). 

The preservation and advancement of spiri¬ 
tuality must be our national policy, for in it 
lies India's real greatness, and also because 
the world is athirst for this spirituality, and 
looks to India to show the way. The only 
means of a vigorous national life, in the 
Swami’s conception, was to conquer the world 
with Indian spirituality. ‘They are wait¬ 
ing for it, they are eager for it’ (ibid., p. 277). 
By this spirituality, he did not mean the 
changing manners and customs, but the eter¬ 
nal principles underlying true spirituality. 
He enumerated them as, ‘the idea of oneness 
of all, the Infinite, the idea of the impersonal, 
the wonderful idea of the enternal soul of man, 
of the unbroken continuity in the march of 
beings, and the infinity of the universe’ (ibid., 
p. 110). To emphasize the primacy of spirit¬ 
uality in any truly progressive movement, 
he asked : ‘Does man make laws, or do laws 
make man ? Does man make money or does 
money make man ?’ (ibid., Vol. V. p. 462). 
His own answer was ; ‘No nation is great or 
good, because Parliament enacts this or that, 
but because its men are great and good’ 
(ibid., p. 192). His first duty in India, accor¬ 
dingly, was to make the nation more spiritual, 
and more united through an understanding of 
Hindu culture, history, and tradition. That 
would restore confidence, and that would arrest 
the tempo of denationalization which was in 
evidence everywhere. 

Ill 

Indian themselves to save India 

A spiritual giant of the Swami’ stature 
could not speak or write otherwise than as a 
man of religion. That was the Swami’s only 
aim—to raise India and the world spiritually. 


to make the whole of the varied human life 
a constant struggle for spiritual unfoldment. 
To make this a reality, he contacted men in 
all fields of activity, social, religious, scientific, 
economic and otliers. In the Indian national 
life, he left his own unique contributions. 
One of these was : ‘India is to be saved by 
the Indians themselves’ (ibid, Vol. IV. p. 
659). He repeated this idea before several 
audiences and expatiated on it whenever an 
opportunity arose. The dictum voiced by 
him more than sixty years ago has not lost 
its significance even in the present context ; 
for, even today, many people cherish a vague 
hope that other nations will somehow make 
India strong and prosperous. And one has 
to remi id such people of the old adage ; 
‘God helps those who help themselves.’ 
Hence, how strange and unpractical this must 
have sov.nded in those days in the ears of the 
national,sts who saw no way of escape from 
foreign domination ! Yet, the greatness of a 
leader lies in seeing beyond the immediate 
difficulties and rousing the drooping spirits 
of others by pointing forcefully to the e.ssential 
principles of human life. So the Swami went 
on telling his compatriots : ‘Every nation, 
every man, and every woman must work out 
their ov/n salvation’ (ibid., p. S62). ‘Every 
nation must save itself; we must not depend 
upon funds from America for the revival of 
Hinduism, for that is a delusion’ (ibid., Vol. 
V. p. 61). ‘You must not depend on any 
foreign help. Nations, like individuals, must 
help themselves. This is real patriotism. If 
a nation cannot do that, its time has not yet 
come. It must wait’ (ibid., p. 108). It must 
have required a prophet’s vision and a lion’s 
courage to realize such a truth and give ex¬ 
pression to it in the closing years of the last 
country. 

And, yet, Swami Vivekananda was not an 
isolationist. Often enough did he remind his 
countrymen that Indian’s fate was sealed the 
very day she coined the term ^mleccha' and 
ceased to have free communication with the 
would outside. In fact, his words sound just 
like those of a modern internationalist though 
they were uttered during the darkest days 
of Indian political life. ‘The fact of our iso¬ 
lation from all the other nations of the world 
is the cause of our degeneration, and its only 
remedy is getting back into the current of 
the rest; of the world’ (ibid., Vol. VIII. 
Second Edn. p. 325) ‘Even in politics and 
sociology, problems that were national 
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iwenty years ago can no more be solved on 

national grounds only.They can only be 

solved when looked at n the broader light 
of internationa! grounds’ {ibUi, Vol. Ml. 
p. 241. 

His conciliation of n.itionalism and inter¬ 
nationalism in the Indian arena was equally 
charming. India had to learn many things 
fromi others, and she had to reconstruct her 
socia, political, and economic life with the 
help of the light she got from outside. ■But 
it must always be we who build up a ncw 
ludia as an elTect and continuation of her 
pastr, assimilating helpful foreign ideas wher- 
evc they may be found. Never can it be 
they; growth must proiteed from within’ 


West her arts and her sciences. From the 
West, we have to learn the sciences of physi¬ 
cal nature, while, on the other hand, the 
West has to come to us to learn and a.ssimi- 
latc religion and spiritual knowledge’ (ibicL, 
p. 443). Elsewhere, he says that we can 
learn with profit from the West its method 
of organized activity. And he speaks of 
India’s stable society which has withstood 
the shock of ages, and which can serve as a 
model to others. We have to exchange these 
if we want to thrive. ‘Each nation must give 
in order to live’ ibid., p, 273). 

The next point he emphasized was the up¬ 
lift of wunieu and the mas.sc.s. India’s salva¬ 
tion, .according to him, was inextricably bound 


Q 

0 Oh India! Forget not-that the ideal of thy womanhood is Sita, Savitri, q 
D amayanti ; forget not—that the God thou worshippest is the great ascetic of O 
O ascetics, the all renouncing Sankara, the Lort of Uma ; forget not--that thy <5 
S marriage, thy wealth, thy life are not sense-pleasure,—arc not for thy indivi- ® 
dual personal happiness ; forget not—thou art a sacrifice to the mother's altar ; 

O forget not—that thy social order is buf the reflex of the infinite Universal jR 
O Motherhood ; forget not—that the lower classes, the ignorant, the illiterate, O 
^ the cobbler, the sweeper, are thy (lesh and blood, thy brothers. Thou brave ^ 
one, be bold, take courage be proud that thou art an Indian—and proudly § 
Q proclaim,—T am (ndian—every Indian is my brother.’ Say,—‘The ignorant 
Cf Indian, the poor ind destitute Indian, the Brahman Indian, the Pariah Indian, 

® is my brother.’ Thou too clad with but a rag round tliy loins proudly proclaim 
0 at the top of thy voice,—‘The Indian is my brother,—the Indian is my life, S 
Q India’s Gods and Goddesses are my God, India’s society is the cradle of my o 
Q infancy, the pleasure-garden of my youth, the sacred heaven, the Varanasi of O 
^ my old age.’ Say, brother,—‘The soil of India is my highest heaven, the good ft 
0 of India is my good,’ and repeat and pray day and night ; ‘O thou Mother of S 
^ the Universe voud safe manliness unto me! O thou Mother of Strength, take § 
O away my weakness take away my unmanlincss, and —MAKE ME A MAN !’ 0 

^ Swami Vivekananda g 


(ibid.. Vol. V. p. 198) ‘Learn from evciy 
nation, take what is of usi to you. But 
remember that, as Hindus, everything else must 
be subordinated to our own national ideals’ 
(ibid., Vol. ML p. 152). 

Exchange of East’s & Wests’ presents 

National dignity and the welfare of the 
world as a whole require that each nation 
should maintain and fulfil its mission in the 
comity of nations. Indian’s mission is spirit¬ 
uality. So she must give as freely of this as 
she receives everything good from outside 
with open arms. ‘We should learn from the 


up with this. His emphatic declaration was : 
‘The uplift of the women, the awakening of 
the masses, must come first, and then only 
can any real good come about for the country, 
for India’ ibid., Vol. VI. Sixth Edn.. p. 490). 
‘The whole defect is here : The real nation 
who live in the cottages have forgotten their 
manhood their individuality. ... They are 
to be given back their lost individuality. 
They arc to be educated’ (ihid., Nol. VIII. 
p. 307). Education of the proper type, based 
on national ideals and conducted by true 
nationalists who must needs be spiritual, can 
retrieve the situation. But one did not, in 
those days, find any real endeavour to spread 
this kind of education, Besides, the national 
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Voice Of God 


Each soul is a star, and all stars are set in that infinite azure, that eternal 
sky, the Lord. There is the root, the reality, the real individuality of each and 
all. Religion began with the search after some of these stars that had passed 
beyond our horizon, and ended in finding them all in God, and ourselves in the 
same place. 

My ideal indeed can be put into a few words and that is : to preach unto 
mankind their divinity, and how to make it manifest in every movement 
of life. 

★ ★ ★ 

This world is in chains of superstition. I pity the oppressed, whether man 
or woman, and I pity more the oppressors. 

One idea that I see clear as day-ligh is that misery is caused by ignorance 
and nothing else. Who will give the world light ? Sacrifice in the past has 
been the Law, it will be, alas, for ages to come. The earth’s bravest and best 
will have to sacrifice themselves for the good of many, for the welfare of all. 
Buddhas by the hundred are necessary with eternal love and pity. 

★ ★ ★ 

Religions of the world have become lifeless mockeries. What the world 
wants is character. The world is in need for those whose life is one burning 
love selfless that love will make every word tell like thunderbolt. 

★ ★ ★ 

Bold words and bolder deeds are what we want, Awake, Awake, great 
ones 1 The world is burning with misery. Can ybii sleep ? Let us call and 
call till the sleeping gods awake, till the god within answers to the call. What 
greater work ? The details come to me as I go. I never make plans. Plans 
grow and work themselves. I only say, awake, awake, 

★ ★ ★ 

I have lost all wish for my salvation. I never wanted earthly enjoyments. 
I must see my machine in strong working order, and then knowing sure that I 
have put in a lever for the good of humanity, in India at least, which no 
power can drive back, I will sleep, without caring what will be next, and may 
I be born again and again, and suffer thousands of miseries so that I may 
worship the only God I believe in, the sumtotal of all souls—and above all 
my God the wicked, my God the miserable, my God the poor of all races, 
of all species, is the special object of my worship. 

★ ★ 

The only God to worship is the human soul in the human body. Qf 
course all animals are temples too, but man is the highest, the Taj Mahal of 
temples. If I cannot worship in that, no other temple will be of any 
advantage. 

ifc" 'At 

All truth is eternal. Truth is nobody’s property ; no individual can lay 
any exclusive claim to it. Truth is the nature of all souls. Who can lay any 
special claim to it ? But it has to be made simple (for the highest truths are 
always simple), so that it may penetrate every pore of human society, and 
become the property of the highest intellects and the commonest minds, of the 
man, woman, and child at the same time. All these ratiocinations of logic, all 
these bundles of metaphysics, all these theologies and ceremonies may have been 
good in their own time, but let us try to make things simpler and bring about 
the golden days when every man will be a worshipper, and the Reality in every 
man will be the object of worship. 
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leaders made no attempt to win the hearts 
of the masses by servinj' them during natural 
calamities, like flood, famine, and pestilence ; 
this was very much felt by the Swami, who 
initiated on his own account the service of 
the ‘Daridra-Narayanas’—God in the poor— 
which phrase was first coined by him. 

No religion mth empty stomach 

We cannot live on ideas and talk by shut¬ 
ting our eyes to the problem of hunger. ‘Did 
not our gurudeva use to say, ‘An empty 
stomach is no good for religion”? {ibid., Vol. 
VI. p. 254). ‘No amo int of politics would 
be of any avail until the masses in India are 
once more well educated, well fed, and well 
cared for’ {ibid., Vol. V. p. 222); ' First of 
all, you must remove this evil of hunger and 
starvation, this constart anxiety for bare 
existence’ {ibid., p. 3M0). The remedy lay 
in opening out new avenues of national in¬ 
come. Industry had to be developed, com¬ 
merce better organized, and agriculture im¬ 
proved and intensified. 

In this context, we cannot resist the temp¬ 
tation of referring to I is estimation of the 
work that was being ilone by the Indian 
National Congress of those days. He said 
during a private conversation at Belur Math 
in 1898 : ‘Sit at their (i.e. of the English) 
feet and learn from them the arts, industries, 
and the practicality necessary for the struggle 
for existence. You will be esteemed once 
more when you will become fit. ... Without 
the necessary preparation, what will mere 
shouting in the Congress avail ?’ {ibid., Vol. 
II. Fifth Edn., p. 147) This was only one 
side of his estimation, which was concerned 
with the lack of constructive work in those 
early days and the want of realization that 
one must earn the esteem of others if one 
were to have one’s due share of other people’s 
help in international dealings. All the same, 
Swami Vivekananda kne\v that the Congress 
formed the vanguard on the political front 
for the betterment of the nation. When an 
interviewer asked him, ‘Have you given any 
attention to the Indian National Congress 
movement ?’ he replied, 1 cannot claim to 
have given much ; my work is in another part 
of the field. But I regard the movement as 
significant, and heartily 'vish it success, A 
nation is being made out of India’s different 
races ... It will certainly end in the work¬ 
ing out of India's homogeneity, in her acquir¬ 


ing what we may call democratic ideas’ 
(ibid., Vol. V. p. 199). 

IV 

Swami Vivekananda certainly felt the need 
of economic and political advancement and 
freedom : but he preferred working in other 
fields. We have already mentioned religion, 
education, and philanthropy. The need of 
social reform, too, was admitted by him, and 
he had no kind words for such diabolical 
practices as untouchability, child-marriage, 
oppression of the masses by the higher castes, 
and so on. Though he did not lead any re¬ 
form movement, the reforming spirit of the 
nation got a real impetus from his denuncia¬ 
tion and forceful utterances. All this yielded 
a rich harvest in the years that followed. 

Not content with this alone, Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda aimed at changing the very outlook of 
the nation. We have already referred to the 
galvanizing effect that his success in the 
West had on the Indian people as a whole. 
He took advantage of this success to make 
his message clearer and his effect more 
effective. 

For eliminating communal rancour and for 
establishing brotherly feeling in all the spheres 
of human association, he urged all to imbibe 
the spirit of harmony illustrated by the life of 
Sri Ramarkrishna. He also thought that a 
more dynamic, progressive, and balanced 
national life could be ensured through a better 
understanding of the fundamental principles 
of religion and a more practical application 
of these in life, without distinction of caste, 
creed, or colour. The Indians had enough of 
philosophy, but they lacked practicality. 
Our scriptures, for instance, say that all souls 
are same, but in practice we look down upon 
others and consider ourselves a little higher 
in stature. This brings about national 
weakness and disruption. In the modern 
world, no section of a nation can progress 
without pulling up the others also along with 
itself. 

Then, again, indolence masquerades here as 
the highest spiritual equipoise. That is a 
sign of death. If the nation is to be resus¬ 
citated, it requires to be strengthened men¬ 
tally and physically. Under the prevailing 
conditions, the Swami did not even hesitate 
to utter such an apparently sacrilegious 
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maximum as, ‘You will be nearer to heaven 
through football than through the study of 
the Gita. These are bold words ; but I have 

to say them, for I love you. You will 

understand the Gita better with your biceps, 
your muscles, a little stronger’ {ibid., Vol. 
III. p. 242). Swami Vivekananda has often 
been described as a prophet of strength ; to 
some extent, it is true. His theory was that, 
to rise to spiritual eqoipoise, one has to pass 
through activity : otherwise, one will lapse 
into laziness. That was the ailment from 
which India suffered. He threfore pleaded 
for strength, so that there might be more 
activity all around. The Hindus must be¬ 
come more dynamic, more confident in their 
approach to life’s problems; for expansion is 
life, while contraction is death. Against 
such a background, one can understand why 
he decried too much of emasculating emo¬ 
tionalism in the religious expressions of con¬ 
temporary society. ‘What we now want in 
our country, however, is not so much of weep¬ 
ing, but a little strength’ {ibid., p. 130); ‘The 
only religion that ought to be taught is the 
religion of fearlessness’ {ibid., p. 160). 

The Swami insisted on faith—faith in one¬ 
self and in one’s own tradition. A dena¬ 
tionalizing education had hammered it into 
our brains that we were nobodies, that our 
national culture belonged to a bygone age 
which the Westerners had transcended long 
ago, and that what good things it contained 
were borrowed from Greece and Rome. To 
lose laith in oneself and in one’s nation, and 
then to run after others like beggars, not only 
hurts national dignity, but it also spells 
death. Time and again, therefore, the Swami 
■ dinned it into the ears of his countrymen 
that they were all potentially divine, and 
actually they were superior to others in many 
respects. Besides, their history was quite a 
glorious one India in the past not only 
stood on her own legs, but actually taught 
others to do so. And in front of the Indians 
lay a brighter future, before which every 
other period would pale into insignificance, 
and every nation would stand in awe and 
admiration. ‘So long as they forgot the 
past, the Hindu nation remained in a state 
of stupor ; and as soon as they have begun 


to look into the past, there is one every side 
a fresh manifestation of life’ {ibid., Vol. IV. 
p. 324). As he visualized the bright future, 
he exclaimed: ‘Up, up, the long night is pass¬ 
ing; the day is approaching; the wave has 
risen ; nothing will be able to resist its tidal 
fury...Believe, ^believe, the decree has gone 
forth; the fiat of the Lord has gone forth— 
India must rise, the masses and the poor are 
to be made happy’ {ibid., Vol. V. p. 35). 

It was not without reason that India fell 
in recent past. She had lost the vigour of 
the spirit; she neglected her women and the 
masses: she had no programme of national 
education; she failed to apply her vast wish 
dom in a practical way ; she withdrew into 
a shell eschewing international co-operation, 
she magnified the emotional side of religion: 
she mistook weakness for strength; she lost 
faith in herself and her past; and she failed 
to achieve communal harmony. As a re¬ 
sult of all these, as well as many other draw¬ 
backs, she became enslaved. From that re¬ 
sulted a series of vices that slave nations are 
prone to. Laziness, lack of initiative, selfish¬ 
ness, jealousy, want of co-operation, absence 
of business integrity, and such other vices fol¬ 
lowed in the wake of centuries of foreign rule. 
The situation needed physical as well as 
psychological treatment. Swami Vivekananda, 
accordingly, pointed out the defecls, like a 
loving rather, and odvised their removal, like 
a bold surgeon. At the same time, he infused 
faith in the nation with inspiring words and 
promi.se of a glorious future, like some prophet 
of old. 


He summed up his method of nation build¬ 
ing in three short formulae; ‘Three things are 

necessary to make. every nation great ; 

(I) conviciion of the powers of goodness, 
t2) absence of jealousy and suspiction, (3) 
helping all who are trying to be and do good’ 
{ibid.. Vol. VIIL p. 299). 


A lesser ideal would not satisfy a Swami 
Vivekananda. A national leader of such 
light and leading of such love, vigour, and 
inspiration, is rare indeed. 
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Humanist thought gave rise to love of clas¬ 
sics, critical spirit and intelligence in Europe 
in the 18th Century. Although it was a Euro¬ 
pean movement having the imprint of the 
greek culture, its germinations were evident 
throughout the world, It was witnessed in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world such as Italy, Germany, 
France and England which had their individual 
form but a common ground of interest. That 
absorbing interest was man himself as an indi¬ 
vidual. 

This through current of the West was fast 
infiltrating into the socio-economic complex of 
Indian with the advent of the British. This 
culture contact of the East and the West stirred 
a new searching and seeking of India’s ancient 
civilization, on the other hand an era of Eng¬ 
lish learning slowly stepped in. While a rich 
literature along with its pageantry attracted the 
attention of young Bengal in those days, tin- 
other school of thought grew which proclaimed 
the superiority of Indian culture and civiliza¬ 
tion above everything else. 

But the majority of the leaders who glori¬ 
fied man during this period derived their inspi¬ 
ration from comingling of the thoughts between 
the East and the West. So we find a distinct 
note leading to three directions such as: 


Our leaders were not of the type of the 
reformers of the European renaissance. No 
doubt there was spirit of revivalism in them 
they were more modern than ancient in out¬ 
look They wanted to mould life in accor¬ 
dance with the modern demands. In Bengal 
the leadership of this period was amply mani¬ 
fest in the persons of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Bankim Chandra Chattopodhya, Vidya Sagar 
and Swami Vivekananda. All of them were 
conscious of the strivings of the new age. But 
they at the same time did not forget to high¬ 
light the massage of ancient Indian thought. 
Their mission was sigiilarly man-centered. 

Swami Vivekananda was undoubtedly a 
product of these commulative forces unleashed 
by his predecessors and in the field of new 
valuation of man. He was therefore, a critical 
analysit of the old and interpreter of the new. 
Out of this old and the new meeting point the 
built up his world view of man. 


fa) Profound faith in man. 

(b) a spirit of enquiry. 

(c) liberty. 
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To him man is born divine spirituality which 
is the key note of Vivekananda’s philosophy is 
nothing but an awareness of “Manliness”, He 
constructed the unique concept of man as 
divine individual and said the modelling of 
character of that man is the goal. Thus the 
realisation came to him that unless and until 
man possess character he cannot be of any 
service to the cause of the country. 

In this context he placed before the country 
the social content of the Vedanta as the moving 
force and a practical apparatus of his theory. 
His travels throughout the country made him 
thoroughly acquainted with the inner story of 
people’s sufferings, poverty and disease and the 
solution that he discovered was arousing of 
man’s spirit of confidence in his potentialities. 
The condition of the people was so much 
telling upon him that it was as if the daily air 
he used to breathe. But he was not sitting 
idle in the web of the dreams and plans. He 
made a clarion call to the nation for dedicated 
service and the pointer that he made for such 
achievement of his purpose is constructive work 
in diverse fields of our national development, 
work as he conceived is that which should trans¬ 
cend eccleciastical organisations and doctirinal 
sophistries to remake-society. Thus Viveka- 
nandaism has emerged as an activiestic dyna¬ 
mism of apirit in man and the means it suggests 
is the constructive work—work for the country. 
The call of Vivekananda was so sensitive that 
it touched the leaders of the country having 
different shades of view. Leaders in politics 
religion and education imbibed equally the 
amount of inspiration from the perennial foun¬ 
tain of his writings. 

His message was meant for all. He said 
“We reject none, neither theist nor pantheist 
monist, polytheist ognostic and a theist”, 

Jiva according to Vivekananda is the Braha- 
man in essence. He was influenced by tlie 
samklya to some extent. The belief in the mul¬ 
tiplicity of Jivas, he interests from samklya but 
like the true advaitist he believes in their ulti¬ 


mate identity with Brahman. He was an elo¬ 
quent advocate of the purity and invite good¬ 
ness of the human soul. Swami Vivekananda 
was greatly shocked at the Christian conception 
of soul as the sinner. Man is the architect of 
his own fortune and hence constant efforts at 
the control of internal and external nature 
would lead to the divinisation of man. He 
regarded man as the highest being in creation 
because he alone attains to freedom. 

Swami Vivekanada’s humanist philosophy 
may be examined in the perspective of M. N. 
Roy. Roy in his early life derived inspiration 
for his social service from Swami Vivekananda 
but in later years through the fire of revolutions 
he come to work upon an apparently divergent 
thought but foundamantally having the same 
core. Speaking of Man’s freedom Swami Vive¬ 
kananda wanted man to be free and develop 
self-will in line with the vedantic ideal. Roy 
also fundamentally said the same thing. He 
says Freedon is the factors physical social psy¬ 
chological which obstruct the unfolding of 
man's rational moral creative potentialities. 
The function of social relationships should be 
to secure for individuals as individuals the 
maximum measure of freedom. Therefore it is 
obvious that Roy wanted individuals in the 
society who would be spiritually emancipated 
to un'old their potentialities. In order to 
arrive at such a course Roy holds out educa¬ 
tion as a precondition of such a reorganisation 
of society as will be conductive to common 
progress and prosperity without encroaching 
upon the freedom of the individual. Here we 
find both Swami Vivekananda and Roy meeting 
on the same ground The common ground of 
interest is the freedom of the individual and the 
recognition of education as the potent liberating 
force. 

Critices may say that while Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda looked at man as a divine being Roy con¬ 
sidered man as a biological entity. But a clo.se 
analysis suggested that when Roy accepts indi¬ 
vidual as the sacred trust, he does not rule out 
the sacred character building activities have 
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Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this divinity 
' within by controlling nature, external and internal. Do this either by work, 

' or worship, or psychic control, or philosophy—by one or more or all of these 
—and be free. This is the whole of religon. Doctrines or dogmas or rituals or 
books or temples or forms are but secondary details. Vivekananda 
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received recognition in the country which also 
points out to the goal indicated by him. So he 
expressed in these vigourous words the future 
lot of the common man. 

“Let her arise out of the peasants cottage, 
grasping the plough. Out of the huts of the 
fisherman, the cobbler and the sweeper. Let 
her spring from grocer’s shop, from bedside 
even of the fitter seller. Lei her emanate from 
marts and markets. Let he r emerge from the 
grove and forests form hills and mountains”, 

Having thus visuallised the future of com¬ 
mon man in India he made-out his policy 
domestic as well as foreign. In the field of his 
domestic policy he asked country men to "con¬ 


centrate on the principles of service of man 
for his uplift. Where as his international policy 
was directed to arousing fast spirituality in the 
materialist West. But every where he tried 
to pirecc through the human problems and 
touched a world wide corapaign of bringing 
man on the platform of common understan¬ 
ding. The Neo-vedanta that he interpreted is 
the gospel of hope for man and the nature of 
humanist movement, he ushered in is the unique 
movement of unity and welfare. Therefore to 
all intents and purposes he was humanist of the 
purset water. Said Swami Vivekananda. “He 
who is once the high and the low, the sinner 
and the saint, both God and worm, him wor¬ 
ship visible, knowledge real omnipresent, 
break all other idols. 



/ may rnaka bold to say that the only religion which agrees with, arid eves 
goes a little further than modern researches^ both on physical and moral lines in 
the Advaita. ... When atheists and agnostics had destroyed the nation, it was 
found out that Advaita was the only wav to save India from materialism. Materia¬ 
lism yrevails in Europe today. The salvation of Europe depends on a rationalistic 
religion, and Advaita is the only religion that cad have ann hold on any intellectual 

people. Swami Vivekananda 
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I Voice Of God 


^ Do not be in a hurry, do not go out to imitate anybody else, 

y This in another great lesson we have to remember ; imitation is not 

§ civilization. 1 may deck myself out in a Raja ? An ass in a lion's skin never 

p makes a lion. 

2 Imitation, cowardly imitation, never makes for progress. It is verily 

^ the sign of awful degradation in a man. 

S Aye, when a man has begun to hate himself then the last blow has come. 

3 When a man has begun to be ashamed of his ancestors, the end has come. 

» Here am I, one of the least of the Hindu race, yet proud of my race, 

g proud of my nation, proud of my ancestors. I am proud that I am a countryman 

2 of yours, you the descendants of the sages, you the descendants of the most 

^ glorious Rishis the world ever saw. Therefore have faith in yourselves, be 

proud of your ancestors, instead of being ashamed of them, 
y And do not imitate ; do not imitate ! 

% Whenever you are under the thumb of otliers, you lose your own indepen- 

“ dence. If you are working, even in spiritual things, at the dictation of others, 

a slowly you lose all faculty even of thought. 

^ Bring out through your own exertions what you have, but do not imitate, 

U yet take what is good from others. We have to learn from others, 

a You put the seed in the ground, and give it plenty of earth, and air, and 

« water to feed upon ; when the seed grows into a plant, and then into a gigantic 

2 tree, does it become the earth, docs it become the air, does it become the 

y water ? It becomes the mighty plant, the mighty tree, after its own nature, 

^ having absorbed everything that wa.s given to it- Let that be your position, 

a We have indeed many things to learn finm others ; yea, that man who 

p refuses to learn is already dead. 

2 Swaxni Vivekananda 

g BE AND MAKE 

3 Shall India die ? Then from the world all spirituality will be extinct ; all 

3 moral perfection will be extinct ; all sweet-souled sympathy for religion will be 

g extinct ; all Ideality will be extinct ; and in its place will reign the duality of 

2 lust and luxury as the male and female deities, with money as its priest ; fraud, 

h force, and competition its ceremonies ; and the human soul its sacrifice. Such 

y, a thing can never be. 

India will be raised—not with the power of flesh, but with the power of 
U the spirit ; not with the flag of destruction, but with the flag of peace and 

p love, the garb of the Sannyasin ; not by the power of wealth, but by the 

2 power of the begging-bowl Say not that you are weak. The spirit is omini- 

2 potent. 

y ^'oung men ! your country requires it. The world requires it. Call up 

2 the divinity within you, which will enable you to bear hunger and thirst, heat 

P and cold. Sitting in luxurious homes, surrounded with all the comforts of life, 

2 and doing out a little amateur religion may be good for other lands but India 
has a truer instinct. Its intuitively detects the mask. You must give up. Bc 

y great. No great work can be done without sacrifice. The Purusha himself ^ 

3 secrificed himself to crease this world. Lay down your lives, and make a 5 

p bridge of human chains over which millions will cross this ocean of life. a 

p First let us be Gods and then help others to be Gods. Be and make. Let P 

2 this be our motto. 8 

2 Swami Vivekananda g 
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In a letcer to his brother-disciple Swami 
Vivekananda wrote in 1897 : 

“Curtail the expenses on worship to a rupee 
or two per mensem. The children of the Lord 
are dying of starvation. Worship with water 
and Tulsi leaves alone, and let the allowance 
for His Bhoga (Food offerings) be sent in 
offering food to the living God who dwells in 
the persons of the poor—then will his grace 
descend on everything”. (Vol. VIj405) 

The extract quoted above helps us under¬ 
stand the way the Swami’s mind was moving 
when he resolved to raise the message of India. 
The Swami was no politician, in fact, he hated 
mixing with politicians for they place self- 
interest above service. The only politics Swami 
Vivekananda was interested in was service of 
devotion to God coupled with Truth. Never¬ 
theless, the careful reader does not fail to notice 
that throughout the whole of the Swami’s 
writings there is an undercurrent of love for 
humanity as a whole, an ardent desire to do 
away with all kinds of exploitation and deter¬ 
mination to raise the masses of India by 
giving them true education. Wjth this end in 
view of the Swami expounded his practical pho- 
losophy which is called socialism in the absence 
of a better expression. Said the Swami. “I 
am a socialist not because I think it is a perfect 
system but half a loaf is better then no bread. 
The other systems have been tried and found 
wanting. Let this one be tried—if for nothing 
else, for the novelty of the thing. A re-distri- 
bution of pain and pleasure is better than al¬ 
ways the same persons having pains and plea¬ 
sures. The sum total of good and evil in the 
world remains ever the same. The yoke will 
be lifted from shoulder to shoulder by new 
systems, that is all” Vol VIPP 342-44). 

Mass poverty casts him a socialist 

It is seen from the extract quoted that 
socialism was not the only philosophy of life 
for Swami Vivekananda. At a time when the 
Indian masses were steeped in ignorance and 
poverty the most immediate necessity was to 
raise them, to restore their lost individuality. 
And with this end in view the Swami preached 
socialism. 

The orthodox Marxian Socialists complain 
that the socialism of Vivekananda was not 
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revolutionary in character, it was rather reform¬ 
ative and didactic. Before reaching a hasty 
conclusion like this we will do well to ascertain 
the chief and basic characteristics of the socil- 
istic thought throughout the ages. These are 
first exposing the fallacies of the existing social 
and political order. Second a conviction that 
the unethical character of the existing system 
has its roots in corrupt institutions rather than 
in the unchanging nature of man, third a be¬ 
lief in the moral value of the new order and 
that the ideal is realizable through elVort and 
initiative ; fourth a programme of action which 
inevitably leads to the goal by changing the 
heart of human beings or changing the structure 
of existing institutions or both. Sixth a mission¬ 
ary zeal or revolutionary will to carry out this 
programme. 

Socialism De Plato, De Marx 

A casual reading of History shows that the 
character of socialism changes from one age to 
another. For instance the socialism of Plato 
is not the same as that of Marx. In Europe 
the socialism of the nineteenth century was 
certainly more scietific than the previous .social¬ 
ism :—emphasise was laid on economic prob¬ 
lems rather than law of nature and law of 
reason. It differed in several respects from 
Marxian socialism. In the first place, desire 
for sympathy and better understanding between 
the classes was its keynote. Emphasis was 
laid on mutual co-operation rather than class 
struggle. Secondly, it was closely related to 
the traditional moral and spiritual values. It 
is in this context that Vivekananda’s solialistic 
views are to be assessed Vivekananda’s goal 
was to achieve an ideal social order in which 
there would be no exploitation of the so called 
lower class by the higher. This he wanted to 
achieve by remoulding human nature and chan¬ 
ging the existing social institutions. As for the 
latter, he zealously look up the cause of female 
education and freedom of women, that of 
removal of untouchbility and introducing a syn¬ 
thesis of technological nnd religious education 
western science and Vedantism. Man is not, 
according to Vivekananda, a mere social-econo¬ 
mic apparatus, man is potentially divine. The 
spiritual, essence of man was, for the time 
being, forgotten on account of the impact of 
Western education. Vivekananda called poin¬ 
ted attention to man’s spiritual heritage. Said 
the Swami before the Parliament of Religious 
in Chicago in the year 1893 : 


“Ye are the children of God, the shares of 
immortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. Ye 
divinities on earth—sinners ; It is a sin to call 
a man so, it is a standing libel on human 
nature. Come up, O lions, and snake of the 
delusion that you are sheep you are souls im¬ 
mortal, spirits free, blest and eternal, we are 
not matter, ye are not bodies, matter is your 
servant, not you the servant of matter...Hindus 
believe that he (Man) is a spirit. Him the 
sword cannot pierce—him the fire cannot burn 
him the water cannot wet. Him the air can¬ 
not dry. The Hindu believes that every 
soul is a circle whose circumference is 
nowhere, but whose centre is located 
in the body and that death means the change 
of this centre from body to body. 

The socialism of Swami Vivekananda is 
based upon the basic identity between man and 
man. This is not a doctrine based upon ratio¬ 
cination and intellectual understanding but 
upon intuitive experience (anubhava). Every 
human soul is indentical with the Universal 
soul, the Absolute or Brahman. The best proof 
that the Hindus give about soul and the Abso¬ 
lute is direct experience. The ancient sages 
proclaimed. I have seen God. Swami Viveka- 
nanda followed the same line of approach to 
soul and God. 

Socialism of Swamiji 

Communistic socialism does indeed work 
forward to the ideal of absolute equality, it 
appears in practically all periods when masses 
arc found in object poverty and wretchedness, 
surrounded by affluence. Its ideal has been 
expressed in the maxim : “From each accor¬ 
ding to his capacity to each according to his 
need’’ Swami Vivekananda pointed out in 
unequivocal terms that absolute equality among 
men can be achieved, not on the economic or 
social plane, but on the spiritual, it is only 
when we look upon all human being as mani¬ 
festations of the same Universal Spirit that 
equality can be ensured. It may sound highly 
metaphysical, nevertheless it is true as this is a 
conviction based on the unerring insight of 
seers. 

At a lime when the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress was sinking into insignificance and was 
almost dying of consumption, Vivekananda 
roused the nation from its age-long slumber by 
urging upon each and every Indian to realize 
God in the nation, in his fellow countrymen 



and demanded of his countrymen indomitable 
courage, unstinted devotion to truth and end¬ 
less sacrilicc to achie\e the goal. The Nco- 
Vedanlism of Vivekananda \vas not divorced 
lioni life but rather it .vas all pervading in 
cl'.aracter. Said the Swami. 


of the military, the distributive spirit of the 
commercial and the ideal of equality of the 
last (Sudra period) Compl Works Vol VI P. 343 
can all be kept intact, minus their evils, it will, 
be an jdeal Stale”. 


true prophesy 

“For the nevt fifty years this alone shall be 
our keynote—this our Gn at Mother India. Let 
all other vain Gods disappear for that lime 
Irom our minds. This is the only God that is 
awake, Our own race, everywhere his hands, 
everywhere His feet, everywhere His cars, he 
covers everylhirg’. 

The Swami urged hi. countrymen to be 
strong enough so that they could invigorate the 
w'hole world. “The soul is not for the weak” 


In order to achieve the ideal State w'hal is 
of paramount importance is the spread of 
education in all stages of life and to all classes 
v)( people. Education would awaken the poten¬ 
tial divinity ivf man and make him strong and 
learlcss so that he can withstand the onslaughts 
ot life and make life worth living, As the Swami 
put it : “go from village to village, from one 
portion ol the country to another, and pieach 
this message of fearlessness to all, from the 
Brahman to the Chandala. Tell each and all 
that infinite power resides within them, that 
they are sharers of immortal bless. Thus rouse 
up the rajas within ihem^makc them fit for 


says the Miindaka Upani 
can reach the goal which 
realization of the identit 
■■^nd this can be achieved 
inner and outer nature. 
Mastery of life and mastei 
successive stages through vv 
to travel before the gotil ca 


shed. An aspirant 
s nothing short of 
/ of man and God. 
by controlling both 
Mastery of matter, 
■y of mind arc the 
hich the aspirant has 
n be reached. 


What precisely is the h eal social order that 
Swami Vivekananda had i i view ? In his own 
words, ‘if it is possible to fjrm a State in which 
the knowledge of the pric.st period, the culture 


the struggle lor existence, and then speak to 
them about salvation. First make the people 
ol the country stand on their own legs by 
rousing their inner power, first let them learn 
to have good food and clothes and plenty of 
enjoyment—then tell them how to be free from 
this bondage of enjoyment”. 

Education the level 

IheSwami's exhortation to the youth of 
India goes unheeded. Our educational system 
today does not provide adequate room for reli- 
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Q No country has ever produced such a many-sided character harinoniouslv S 
« combined in one tc rm as we have .seen in the late Swami Vivekananda. .. g 
g Poverty, self-abnegation, .sell-rcmmciation, and disinterested love for humanitv O 
« were the ornaments of this e.xemplary character. ... I had the honour of livinc 0 
with this great Swami in India, in India, in England and in this country (Lf S A i ^ 
g I hved and travellec with this great spiritual brother of mine, saw him day ^ 
0 after day and night after night and watched his character for nearly twenty 0 
g years, and I stand here to assure you that I have not found another like him 0 
^ in these thcie continents, and that none can take the place of this wonderful ^ 
g personage. As a man, his character was pure and spotless ; as ;i philosopher, S 
g he vyas he greatest of all Eastern and Western philosophers, In him I found » 
g the ideal of kann-yoga, bhakti-poga, raja-yoga and Jmma-yoga ; he was like 0 
^ the living exHmple of Veda.nt 3 . in all its different branches. ... O 

» Many have asked me why so great and good a man " must die. I have S 
g said : ’Why should he not die ? His task was linishcd. One ordinary human o 
0 body was not enough, nor twenty, nor a hundred for such tremendous energy 0 
O Such an intence intellect and spirituality would soon dissolve the granite » 
g foundation stones. ^ 0 

g Vivekananda i ; not dead, he is with us now and for ever. He is my » 
0 comfort and solace. He is the Senior Brother to the whole world. 0 

0 Swami Abhedananda ^ 
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gious education which alone fosters fearlessness. 
The diploma—centred education has been eat¬ 
ing into the vitals of our society and producing 
truncated human beings. Education, therefore, 
did not mean for the Swami acquisition of 
information contained in books, location is 
the mainifestation of perfection already in man 
and religion is the core of education, ^ucation 
should not be the monopoly of the intelligent¬ 
sia, it should be imparted to the masses with¬ 
out any exception. 

Poverty, priestcraft and social tyranny are 
responsible for the downfall of India as a 
nation. The Swami, therefore, endeavoured 
to raise the masses of India, to restore their 
lost individuality without destroying their reli¬ 
gion. And this ideal can be best achieved 
through education. Said the Swami ‘ Educa¬ 
tion, education alone ! Travelling through many 
cities of Europe and observing in them the com¬ 
forts and education of even the poor people, 
there was brought to may mind the state of our 
own poor people and I used to shed tears, 
what made the difference ? Education was the 
answer I got. Through education, faith in 
one’s own self, and through faith in one’s self 
the interest Brahman is waking up in them 
while the Brahman in use is gradually becom¬ 
ing dormant”. 

Exploitation by the Upper 

The international trade between India and 
the outside world flourished on account of the 
labour of millions of silent toilers who come 
from the so called low caste. It is a pity that 
those who are contributing to the wealth of 
India have been left uncared for by those who 
have exploited their labour and are becoming 
richer day by day at their cost. The Swami 
’was fully sensible of the tragic effects of exploi¬ 


tation and he put removal of exploitation in 
the fore front of his practical programme of 
action. “I do not believe in a God who cannot 
give me bread here, giving me eternal bless in 
heaven”. Said the Swami. 

The vision of resurgent India was described 
in the following words by the Swami. 

“You (the upper class) merge your selves 
in the void and disappear, and let New India 
arise in your place. Let her arise out of the 
peasants, cottage, grasping the plough. Out of 
the huts of the fishermen, the cobbler and the 
sweeper. Let her spring from the grocers shop, 
from beside the oven of the fritter-seller. Let 
her emanate from the factory, from marts and 
from markets. Let her emerge from the groves 
and forests, from hills and mountains—these 
common people have suffered appression for 
thousands of years—suffered it without murmur 
and as a result have got wonderful fortitude”. 

Let us not think for a moment that the kind 
of socialism the Swami had in view would be 
imposed by what is called ‘dictatorship’ of the 
proletariate for, the Swami was against rege- 
raented society. “Liberty to the first condition 
of growth”, said the Swami. He also reminded 
the social reformers that “without mutual co¬ 
operation we can never make ourselves strong” 
Again, “all that wc want is no privilege for any 
one but equal chances for all”. The ideal that 
the Swami envisaged was a synthesis of indivi¬ 
dualism and socialism unity and variety, free¬ 
dom and organisation. Material prosperity 
and spiritual enlightenment. He certainly wan¬ 
ted a classless society to evolve but the end was 
to be achieved through love, sympathy mutual 
aid and proper education and never through 
hatred between one class and another nor 
through armed revolution. 


5 As for Swumiji, he is our crest-jewel. We do not care a fig even to lay ^ 
j down our lives for his sake. We shall feel thankful if we can you ever understand 2 
what Swamiji is ? ... Swamiji waw o seer with a distant vision. He knew what § 
would happen in the future, and therefore formulated these rules for the guidance g 
of the Order, The more we discuss his words and try to practise them in life, H 
the better for us. g 
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The consensus of opinion of all the savants 
of the West and the sages of the East holds 
that Swami Vivekananda is the most wonderful 
phenomenon in the history of the human race. 
He was undoubtedly a man of multiple person¬ 
ality. In his make-up one could see the traces 
of the brain of Shankara, the heart of Buddha, 
the love of Sree Chaitanya, the spiritual fire of 
Guru Nanak, the mildness of Christ and the 
apostolic eloquence of St. Paul,—all harmoni¬ 
ously combined. 

With all the multifarious aspects of his life 
Swami Vivekananda appears to one and all as 
a great scholar, vastly learned in the lore of 
the East and the West, a great philosopher and 
and eloquent orator. Above all, he was an 
educationist of the top-most rank. His ideas 
of education are appreciated and admired by 
all the educationists of this world not only of 
his age but also of today. 

What was education to him 

Education, with Swami Vivekananda, is not 
an amount of information that is thrust into 
the brains of the boys and girls, but education, 
with him, means, “the manifestation of perfec¬ 
tion already in man”. He believed in the ama¬ 
zing utterances of the Vedas where they an¬ 
nounce at the top of their voice the eternal 
verity of the soul. They declare that the soul 
is potentially divine and perfect. Perfection and 
divinity are the birthright of every soul. Educa¬ 
tion, therefore, according to the great Swami, 
is the means or the ways of attainment of the 
apex of perfection. 

While commenting on the existing educa¬ 
tion of his days her remarks that the first thing 
which a boy, or a girl, learns after going to 
school is that his father is a fool; the second 
thing that he learns is that his grandfather is a 
lunatic ; and the third thing that a young lear¬ 
ner gathers from the school is that his teacher 
is a hypocrite ; and the fourth thing that he 
learns is that his religion is nothing. Within 
sixteen years, therefore, every boy or girl be¬ 
comes a mass of negation. “A negative educa¬ 
tion or any training that is based on negation 
is worse than death”. An education is not an 
education at all if it does not contribute to the 
making up of a true man—the building up of 
his character. Real education shapes the angu¬ 
larities of the learned and embellishes his inner 
and outer character. True education romoves 




all the flaws and defects of one’s nature and 
makes him a good citizen of the world. It 
broadens the outlook of a man, widens his 
heart and helps him to outgrow all the sectional 
limits. To him all distinctions and differences 
disappear and he prepares himself to face all 
the problems of human life by his inner 
strength from a higher stand point. 

The plastic period of human life is boyliood 
It is in this period that the mind of a boy 
remains receptive. All that he happens to 
come across leaves an indelible impression up¬ 
on his mind and it helps him in making up the 
inner man. It is education that teaches one to 
harmonise the inner man with the outer one. 
Where there is a harmony between the two a 
wonderful development takes place. 

Sound mind must with sound body 

Swami Vivekananda was a worshipper of 
strength all through his life. He wanted the 
boys of his country to be strong in every way. 
He believed in all-round development. A boy, 
according to him, should not only be physically 
strong, intellectually keen and morally great, 
but also spiritually invincible. He was thoro¬ 
ughly disappointed in the type of modern boys 
and would often deplore saying "w'hat would 
these namby-pamby boys, with no strength in 
the body, no intellect in the brain and no 
courage in the heart, do’. He wanted young 
men with muscles of iron, nerves of steel and 
above all, with a will that makes one determin¬ 
ed to meet death face to face going down, if 
necessary, to the deepest depth of the Pacific. 
He wanted boys of the type of Nachiketa, the 
hero of Kathopanishad, who, according to 
Vivekananda. w'as really a boy of ideal educa¬ 
tion. Nachiketa was a boy full of fire, courage 
and spirit which remained ever undaunted and 
unruffled even when he met the King of Death 
face to face in his own palace. He was a boy 
of burning sacrifice, to whom nothing appeared 
to be of any value and nothing is too great to 
be sacrificed for the attainment of the highest 
end of human life. “Self sacrifice and not 
self-assertion is the highest law of this uni¬ 
verse”, says Vivekananda. 

Gifts of food and clothes to the needy 
people arc of little value as they do not last 
long and the benefit the people reap out of 
them is only temporary. But the great Swami 
maintains that the gift of education is far 
superior to material gifts. For, if one happens 
to be really educated, he enjoys the benefit of 
education all through his life. 


Man making «&^bread winning education 

There are two kinds of education. The 
education that one receives at schools and col¬ 
leges of tile modern age,— in arts, in science or 
in philosophy—is more or less a bread-winning 
cducal on. So far as the making of a man is 
concerned, school and college aducation of the 
modern age is of little value. Man-making 
education is absolutely different from bread¬ 
winning education. Of course, in these days 
of economic atrophy none can deny the demand 
of such education as is available in schools and 
colleges of the modern age It is really a neces¬ 
sity for keeping the body and the soul together. 
Rut one has to save the body to develop the 
soul. Bread-winning education hardly helps a 
man in self-analysis and far less in self-develop¬ 
ment. Without self-development, self-fulfilment, 
—the be all and end all of human life,—is a 
chimera. To be a literate is one thing, but to 
be an ideal citizen of the world is quite another 

Character building education 

Man-making education, therefore, has very 
little concern with literacy. Even the most 
illiterate man, the history of the human race 
tells us. can be the greatest man that humanity 
can claim to have ever produced; Swami 
Vivekananda therefore maintains that wc need 
today man-making and character-building edu¬ 
cation. The education that teaches a man to 
analyse his own self through and through, to 
get rid of all evils of inner life, shape all the 
angularities to build himself up a new man, a 
man of all-round development that leads one to 
self-realisation or self-fulfilment—the summum 
bonum of human life, is the education that we 
need today. It is self-analysis that alone can 
contribute to self-bevelopment and self-develop¬ 
ment which, when expanded cansumates in 
self-fulfilment- 

Realising the real weight and importance of 
man-making education, the great Swami did not 
hesitate to make a passionate appeal to the 
youths of India to come forward with their 
quota of contribution to the service and uplift- 
ment of the illiterate masses of India and give 
them a. lift from where they had been living. 
Elevaban of the illiterate masses and the down¬ 
trodden by man-making and character-building 
education was the motto of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s life. ‘No amount of politics,” he 
says, “would be of any avail until the masses 
in India are once more well educated, well fed 
and wdl cared for”. “Through education faith 
in one’s self and through faith in one’s own 
self—the inherent Brahman wakes up in them”. 
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A rnodern youth, the glamours of scientific 
achievements and advance technology put 
2" before his eyes, may naturally ask what Swami 
Vivekananda, a monk that he was did for 
C the betterment of our country. A young mind 
■■■ is bewildered to conceive of the 
pursuits of this space age and atomic age and 
thus comes to the conclusion that material 
li^ prosperity is the be all and end all of life, 
neglecting altogether the spiritual values on 
which the traditional culture of our motherland 
is based. 



Ramakrishm Math, Bh'tvneshwar Ub 
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Material prosperity is no doubt mostly 
needed in all countries under the sun but if we 
forget the true culture that keeps the morale 
of the people high, we will surely move adrift 
from the moorings of our ancient ideas and 
ideals which are the hed-rocks of Indian civi¬ 
lisation. Mathew Arnold’s oft-quoted poem 
may be cited where he says— 

“The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 


By Swami Suparananda 

Ramakrlshna Math Bhuvneshwar (Orissa) 


meaning India, which is a part of the East found 
solace and comfort in the thought of some¬ 
thing higher or spiritual which she adored and 
never gave honour or superiority to men of 
power and possessors of wealth in her days of 
degradation. When theic was depression of 
spirit, the man of realisation would proclaim 
to the top of his voice— 
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“Vedhahametat Purusham Mahantam 
Adityabarnam Tamasaha Parastat.” 

“I have known this great Purusaha who is 
eR'ulgent as the Sun and who is beyond dark¬ 
ness,” The man of power or a possessor of 
wealth, however, take these people as im¬ 
practical in consideration of worldly matters, 
but if we think deep we will find that they 
are intensely practical in solving the 
problems of our lives which are more impor- 
lani and which need immediate solution to 
conduct day-to-day affairs in every walk of 


life. A man hankers after name, fame, wealth 
-etc., but like a vasishing panorama everythig 
passes away with the march of time. The 
only eternal Being is the Purusha or Atman 
or Brahman who is Existence, Knowledge and 
Bliss Absolute. 

Swami Vivekananda as an itinerant monk for 
long five years travelled throughout the length 
and breadth of India and found in his own 
eyes the appalling ignorance, dire poverty and 
lack of faith in their own religion and customs 
among the masses. The weak and the miser¬ 
able are living under the heels of the privileged 
or so-called educated people and thus have 
forgotten that they are “Men”. Being a true 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, the saint of 
Dakshineswar, near Calcutta, who was the 
living embodiment of Vedanta and who saw 
the manifestation of the Divine in every 
living Being, nay in every blade of grass, 
how can Swamiji keep quiet ? Had not Sri 
Ramakrishna, the Great, said “Verily all 
this is Brahman !” To rouse up that spirit 
and conciousness, he remarked” Before flood¬ 
ing India with socialistic or political ideas, 
first deluge the land with spiritual ideas.” The 
future of mother India flashed before his in¬ 
ward eyes and he said “Up, up, the long 
night is passing, the day is approaching the 
wave have risen, nothing will be able to resist 
its tidal fury. Believe, believe, the decree 
has gone forth, the Lord has gone forth— 
India must rise, the masses and the poor are 
to be made happy. Rejoice ! The flood of 
spirituality has risen. I see it is rolling over 
the land resistless, boundless, all-absorbing.” 

His Faith in Youngmen 

He had great faith on our youngsters who 
are the builders of a glorious India in all its 
aspects and so he specially laid stress in the 
making of a “Man” which|;he thought to be 
more valuable than all other things in the 
earth. He wanted that our youngmen should 
have muscles of iron and nerves of steel 
wherein shall reside an indomitable heart that 
khows no submission to weakness and lethergy. 
He also wanted that our youngmen should 


dcvelope chastity and -Shraddha’ which are 
the prime factors for attaining perfection in 
life and thus he advocated such education as 
would give life-building, man-making, cha¬ 
racter-making assimilation of ideas. He said 
“If you have assimilated five ideas and made 
them your life and character, you have more 
aducation than any man who has got by heart 
a whole library.” The ass carrying its load 
of sandal would know only the weight and 
not the value of sandal wood.” If education 
is identical with information, the libraries are 
the greatest sages in the world, and encyclo¬ 
paedias are the Rishis.” He emphasized that 
western science coupled with Vedanta, Brahma- 
charya being the guiding motto and also 
“Sraddha” and faith in one’s self will surely 
enrich the qualities of the youngsters of our 
motherland with regard to the build-up of 
their physical, moral and ethical needs. 

Unity in Diversity 

After coming back from the West Swamiji 
translated into action what he preached and 
taught and thus founded the well-known 
Rama krishna Math and Mission with the twin 
ideal. ‘Atmano Mokshartham Jagadhitaya 
cha’ i. e., for one’s own liberation and wel¬ 
fare of the world. His idea behind social work 
was not so as is generally understood by the 
term but something different from ordinary 
stand point. His motto was ‘Work is Wor¬ 
ship’. When the work is done in a spirit of 
worship of the Lord, the out-look is changed 
completely and service instead of help takes 
the form. The work so done becomes selfless 
and it gradually purifies the mind which is 
the sine qua non of attaining perfection in life. 
In line with the ancient Rishis of India he rea¬ 
lised that oneness or unity in the diversities 
of the world and so he gave a clarion call to 
the people particularly to the younger genera¬ 
tion to round the banner of that ideal of work. 

During this centenary year which heralds 
the birth of Swamiji, the great patriot, saint 
and seer, let our young friends recall to their 
minds his life-giving and soul-stirring messages 
which were not for the past but are also for 
the present as well as for ages to come. 
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As well known, it wns first at the celebrated 
Parliament of Religioi, held in Chicago in 
1893 that Swami Vivekananda voiced in the 
West the eternal enchanting, enlivening message 
of India’s—a message at once of good cheer 
and sound hope, a me ;sage at once ever old 
and ever new, a message at once sweet and sub¬ 
lime—a message, in short, of spiritualism, of 
the divinity of the soul, of its consequent infi¬ 
nite might and majesty, inconceivable glory 
and grandeur, immeasu able purity and perfec¬ 
tion incomparable beauty and love and dedica¬ 
ted service, loving, revering and serving all as 
God Himself. 

Now, very briefly, what is the quintessence 
of Swamiji’s message f )r the world ? What 
comes out of his volumi tous works ? Only one- 
fact—once eternal, central, incontrovertible 
fact, viz, that Truth is not the monopoly of 
any one country, any one nation, any one 
church in the world. O n the contrary, all the 
so-called different systems of Religion of the 
world are really at bottom one. How ? Only 
because they all inanimously teach and preach 
a central doctrine, viz. that of spiritualism. 
What is spiritualism ? It is, in the most liberal 
sense, a doctrine of the spirit, of the soul, of 
the self, or the Atman. What is the spirit, the 
Soul, the Self, or the ‘At man’? of course, there 
are different theories. But the Central Con¬ 
cept is that the spirit, tlu Soul, the Self, or, the 
‘Atman’ is associated with a material body, 
seemingly affected by a material world. Yet is 
itself not mate.rial, but something, else, some¬ 
thing more, something over and above, some¬ 
thing beyond. 

Soul is Devine 

That is, the Soul is d vine in nature, divine 
in attributes, divine in pcwers, divine in activi¬ 
ties, divine in aims, divir e in strivings, divine 
in destiny. Who does not admit this ? The 
monists, the monotheisis, the agnostics, the 
atheists—all, a.'l without distinction. For, even 
to an agonostic or an atheist, the Soul is some¬ 
thing peculiar, somethirig unique, someihing 
wonderful, something unparalleled. And that 
is nothing but its divinity. 

Here, Divinity, does not necessarily mean 
the nature and essence ot a Divine Being, like 
God. It simply means the eternity, purity, non¬ 
materiality of the Soul. And, according to 
all systems of F.eligiori, the Soul is so. What a 
superb conception from the theoretical stand¬ 
point. 
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Service is God 

Similarly, from the practical standpoint, the 
fundamental concepts of “Priti and Seva”. 
Love and service find a central place in all 
systems of Religion, worth the name Do you 
believe in God ? Then, love, rever, serve and 
worship Man as God Himself Do you not ? 
then, too love, rever, serve and worship Man 
as Man, as a real Man, as pure and perfect, as 
immortal and non-material, as blissful and 
beautiful, as the repositoiy of all qualities, all 
powers, all goodness, without fail. 

Truth is one 

Names indeed, are many many more than our 
quarrels. But how very unnecessary, how very 
foolish, how very wrong, For Truth is always 
one. It may be reflected in different ways in 
different minds, it may be positively distorded 
through malice, it may be negatively distorded 
through malice, it may be negatively mis-inter- 
preted through ignorance. But Truth is one, 
and unchange-able. Our selfish distortions, or 
follish mis-interpretation cannot make it other¬ 
wise. This is the one conviction that grows in 
us all from our studies of comparative Religion. 
And, let this conviction grow, let this convic¬ 
tion spread ; 

Otherwise, what hope is there for a dying 
world ? It may sound strange to call this 
modern progressive proud world of ours, 'dying* 
But is it not dying in its own blindness, in its 
own narrowness, in its own selfishness ? And, 
will it not be soon dead to make good the pro¬ 
phecy of Swamiji— 

“The whole European Civilisation will 
crumble to pieces, in the next fifty years, if 
there is no spiritual foundation...Europe, the 
centre of the manifestation of material energy, 
will crumble into dust within fifty years if she 
is not mindihl to change her position,, to shift 
her ground and make spirituality the basis of 
her life”. (III. 59). 

But let us not be pessimistic. Let us place 
Truth in own heads, Love in our hearts. Virtue 
in our hands. Courage in our feet, and know 
all to be the same. Love all as our nearest and 
dearest ones, serve all virtuously, and proceed 
towards the goal courgaously. in firm, unfalte¬ 
ring steps, what more is needed ? 

‘Tf the Parliament of Religion has shown 


anything to the world, it is this : It has proved 
to the world that holiness, purity, charity are 
not the exclusive prossessions of any church in 
the world, and that every system has men and 
woman of the most exalted character. In the 
face of this evidence, if anybody dreams of the 
exclusive survival of his own Religion and the 
destruction of ail others, I pity him from the 
bottom of my any heart and point out to him 
that upon the banner of every Religion will so 
be written, in spite of their resistence. Help 
and not fight Assimilation and not Destruction, 
Peace and Harmony and not Dissension”. 
(Final address at the Parliament of Religion 
Chicago, September, 27, 1893). 

What an absolutely inspiring message ; 

The two doctrines combined 

Thus, theoratically, Swamiji’s message is one 
of 'Sarvatma-Vada’, practically, it is one of the 
“Sarva-Seva-Vada”. That is, theoratically, it 
means the superb doctrine that everything is 
the ‘Atman’ Brahman or the Supreme Being. 
If that be so then every man, every person, 
everybeing. If that, be so, then every man, 
every person, is Brahman, and has to be prac- 
ticaliy loved and served as such. 

The practical side necessarily and naturally 
follows from the theroretical one. But Advaita 
or Monistic Vedantist, though Vehemently 
supporting the first, do not pay any heed to 
the second So, it was left to the later Vaisnava 
philosophers, who were by no means, monists, 
to develop, cultivate and puralise the same 
fully. It was Swamiji, who for the first time, 
combined gloriously this Advaita doctrine of 
Oneness the soul of Brahman, with the Vais¬ 
nava doctrine of service of all. Herein lies 
Swamiji’s uniqueness, and herein his exhilara¬ 
ting message of Spiritualistic Humanism, echoed 
thunderingly all throughout his fiery speeches 
and writings :— 

“Where should you go to seek for God ? 
Are not all the poor, the miserable, the weak 
Gods ? Why not worship them first ? Why go 
to dig a well on the shores of the gauges ?” 
(V.39) 

“Look upon everyman. Women, and every¬ 
one as God. You cannot help any one, you 

can only serve.Do it only as a worship”. 

(111.246) 

“The poor, the down-trodden, the ignorant 
let these be your God”. (VI.287). 
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Swami Vivekananda was an advocate of 
advaita Vedanta ; he was also a devoted disciple 
of Shri Ramakrishna who was a worshipper of 
Mother Kali Although the philosophy of 
Vivekananda is essentially non-dualistic he has 
pleaded fo r devotion and divine worship by 
describing the Impersonal Supreme reality as 
God. The series of lectures on Bhakti, which 
Swamiji has delivered from time to time shows 
that he never thought ill of any cult based on 
the fundamental duality between God and the 
individual soul. Like Shankara he, too, was 
of the opinion that all forms of divine worship 
could be harmonised with advaita-vedanta with¬ 
out doing any harm to its non-dualistic spirit. 

Love Is God 




In all his lectures, Vivekananda has descri¬ 
bed God as “love” and also as the Great attrac¬ 
tive power that lies at the very root of this 
universe. Love, again, has been described by 
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liim as Sadhana (Krishna is God and Radha is 
mad with love for Him). That is to say that 
in his opinion, God is Love and can be realised 
through Love. Ordinarily, these statements of 
Swamiji raise certain questions in our critical 
minds. Is Love one with the great attractive 
force which is governing this world of ours ? 
or is it the nectar that is constantly flowing 
down currents from the bosom of that Great 
power ? Who is the Great one that possesses 
this power ? How can love be both the end 
and the means for gaining the end ? One may 
ask ; are not these statements of Swamiji regar- 
diim the nature of God confusing and cont¬ 


radictory ? 


Now, if we go deep into the spirit of his 
theistic comments, we find that these contra¬ 
dictions are only apparent and not real- All 
these statements can be knitted together in a 

“None can re: ist her (India) any m )re, never is she poing to sleep any more, 

no outward powers can hold her hack any more; for the infinite giant is fifjps to her jeet. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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logical manner to build up the theistic philoso¬ 
phy of Swami Vivekananda. Swamiji realised 
the necessity of harmonising the warm year¬ 
nings of the human heart with the cold critici¬ 
sms of Reason. So, he has not only advocated 
the existence of saccidananda as the ultimate 
category, but has also described the Supreme 
being as Love. It is only when God is regar¬ 
ded as Love that man can find full satisfaction 
of his emotional nature by seeking shelter in 
Him. Love is what a human heart always 
craves for. If love does not find any place in 
a religious system, then that system ceases to 
be religious in the true sense of the term. In 
the Gita, Lord Krishna says that he is the 
knowledge of the knowers. Jiiamm jmnavata 
waham) Swamiji says that God is the very love 
of the lovers. Love is the noblest and finest 
flowering of the emotional life of a person and 
as such it is to be regarded as the manifesta¬ 
tion of the immortal juice in the very being of 
a finite personality. Just as God is both know¬ 
ledge and attainable through knowledge, in the 
same manner He is both Love and attainable 
through Love. 

Love As Means 

It is because God is Love and is present in 
all beings and things of the world as their 
essence and excellence that love also serves as 
the principal means for attaining communion 
with God. Love in the form of Divinity cons¬ 
titutes the innermost core of an individual soul. 
In the words of Katha Upanisad, it is “Gudam 
anupravistam'’. Though it is present in the 
soul, yet due to ignorance and impurities of 
this worldly-life, this divinity remains concealed 
and unrealised. The form in which Love ordi¬ 
narily finds expression in worldly-life is tainted 
and made narrow by the soiling touch of ego¬ 
ism and selfish individuality. The result is that 
we cannot love anybody disinterestedly (i.e, for 
love’s sake only). Hence, love in worldly life 
appears in the forms of selfishness, lust, greed 
etc and prevents us from attaining the highest 
ideal of life. (Even this selfishness is but a 
manifestation of the same love). If Love is to 


be purified, then constant practice of virtues 
in the forms of charity with sympathy, com¬ 
passion, forgiveness, humility, love etc becomes 
absolutely necessary for a devoted soul. All 
these viritues are nothing but expressions of 
Love in different forms. Hence, to practise 
these viritues in all types of social relation is 
equivalent to adopting love as a means to God- 
realisation purity and nobleness of heart are 
to be valued by man because these are the 
guiding stars to lead him to his final goal : 
such purity cannot be attained unless the 
heart of man is flooded with Love by constant 
culture of it in a disinterested manner in all 
walks of his worldly life. The conception of 
God as J.ove can remain fixed in the mind of 
the devo/ee only through its ceaseless display 
in all wo rldly affairs. The whole of the world 
constitutes a single family of which God is the 
Father. So, all members should be connected 
together by the ties of friendship and love. It 
is only by loving the finite in a disinterested 
manner (considering it as a manifestation of 
God) that the mumiiksu can become mad with 
love and longing for God. It would, therefore 
appear that there is no contradiction if one 
says that God is Love and is also attainable 
through love. It is the nature of love to 
change a man into that which he loves. If a 
man loves the Great Love, he himself changes 
into that form and becomes one with the Life 
Divine. In fact, the love that we display in 
our day-to day dealings is nothing but an 
expression of that Great Love which remains 
covered by the dust of impurities issuing forth 
from various antahkaranika vrttis. 

God is Both Love and the Great 
Attractive Power of the Universe 

There is also no inconsistency in describ¬ 
ing God both as Love and as the great 
attractive power of the Universe If 
God as Love is the cause of the whole 
universe, then it is only logical that He should 
also be regarded as the great attractive power 
of the world. That which is Love, naturally 
draws everything towards it. Moreover, 
jagatkaranata itself is power or sakti and hence 


Losing faith in one’s self means losing faith in God. Do you believe in § 
that Infinite, good Province working in, and through you ? q 

If you believe that this Omnipresent One, the Antaryamam, is present in O 
® every atom, is through Ota-Prota, as the Sanskrit word goes, penetrating Q 
your body, mind and soul, how can you lose heart ? —SwamiVivekananda g 
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God as Love and as the root cause of the uni¬ 
verse is bound to be an attractive power be¬ 
hind and beyond this wcrld of created exis¬ 
tence. He is the force which regulates the 
courses of the sun and the moon. He is the 
reality that constitutes the very being of all 
created things ol' the universe and it is He who 
is expressing Himself in the world in the forms 
of various natural laws “Unattached yet 
shining in everything is love, the motive power 
of the universe without which the universe 
would fall to pieces in a moment, and this 
love isGod.” The Highest Being is described in 
the Rrhad Upanisad as fearless (ahlioyam vai 
janaka prcipiosi). It is only Love that is fear¬ 
less and anybody wlni ti stes love becomes 
fearless. The mother does not hesitate to stand 
face to face with death when she realises that 
by doing so she can save the life of her dear 
son. A devoted wife is not afraid of risking 
her own precious life for the sake of her be¬ 
loved husband The Ult mate Reality as des¬ 
cribed in the Upanisada is a/;hih and Love too 
is abhih. We find that Swamiji has not said 
anything against Vedanta teachings by des¬ 
cribing the Highest Being as 1 ove. Since this 
Groat I ove is the source of everything it is 
als) the source of all form . of finite love which 
we enjoy in and through our worldly relations. 
Infinite love produces fir 'te love just as Infi¬ 
nite knowledf’c produces finite phenoma! 
knowledge. Hence, God is both Love and a 
fountain of Love from which streams of sym¬ 
pathy, affection, compassion etc are flowing 
downwards to feed the hearts of human beings. 
There is no vagueness in describing God 
both as Love and as the possessor of Love 
as the advaita-vt’danta recagnises tadalmya and 
not bheda between power and the possessor 
of power. 

Considering from all points of view we can 
say that the statements of Vivekananda regar¬ 
ding the nature of God s gnify only the truth 
that God is Love. 

In Pancadasi, God has been described as 
anandamexya love and it has been stated that 
being bliss, God is also the subject of love 
(Yah paramanandaruiro na bhavati 
sa niratisaya prema'isaya nabhavati). 
In fact the two statement; “God is bliss” and 
“God is Love” convey the same truth. 
Although, ordinarily we think that love issues 
forth from Anaixua as an cfiect, still 
from the philosophical point of view, these 
two terms can be used to signify the same 


truth. It is Ananda that finds expression in 
and through love. Bliss, indeed, is the inner 
aspect and Love is the outer expression of the 
Supreme being. God dwells in the heart of 
man as bliss and when this bliss is expressed 
in the external world, it assumes the form of 
love and devotion. Hence, there is no cause- 
effect reIation.ship between bliss and love. 

God as love and practical advaita 

This conception of God as Love is the key 
note of Swami Vivekanda's practical advaita. 
Although Swamiji is a staunch follower of 
advaita-vedanta, still the view of the advaitins 
that knowledge and action cannot meet toge¬ 
ther has not found favour with him. On the 
otherhand, Swamiji has taught us that action 
understood in its proper spirit can be synthe¬ 
sised effectively with knowledge. The secret 
of karmayoga is nothing but spiritualisation 
of service by cultivating the attitude of self¬ 
less love and devotion to Life Divine. The 
pursuit of kannayoga lies in making actions 
free of all selfish interests and also in sliifting 
the motive from narrow egoism to the finite 
love and bliss that supports the whole world. 
The Great Love is manifesting itself in and 
through this colourful multiplicity which we 
call “world”. It is, therefore, the duty of 
a devotee to love and adore this finitized ex¬ 
pression of the Infinite and also to serve God 
by serving His innumerable children. He 
should see God in every creature and all his 
ectivities .should take the form of an offering 
of Pure Love to God without sclfih motive. 
He loves God because he cannot help loving 
Gnd who Himself is Love : he serves God by 
servinc the whole of His creation in a disin¬ 
terested manner because his love must an out- 
let in service. In the sphere of religion 
upasya an^t upasaka are mutually drawn to 
each other by intrinsic excellences and not by 
desire to secure any selfish end, Giving up of 
the 'cnse of egohood (which constitutes the 
real bondage of the soul) is easily aohieved 
onlv in the sphere of Pure Love. Mother can 
easily forget all personal comforts and gains 
fir the sake of her children. It is also easy 
for man to love that being who hirnself is a 
fountain of love. True service is possible only 
through love and true service also cons'itutes 
the test of pure love. When action is perfor¬ 
med in the attitude of devotion ani selfless 
love for the whole universe, it assumes the 
form of spiritual Sodhnna which is wholly be¬ 
neficial to the highest goal of human life. It is 
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only through selfless love that one can feel his 
ideality with the whole of creation and can 
easily engage himself in such philanthropic 
wofks which are sure to bring good to man¬ 
kind. Swamiji has said that selfish man is the 
most miserable creature in this world, One 
who is selffless is happy. He feels his identity 
with the whole universe and God dwells in the 
heart of such a true lover. A man is always 
eager to give up everything for a person whom 
he loves and he and his loved one are not two 
but one. The narrow individuality which divi¬ 
des man from man is not his real being. The 
true being of man is the divinity that resides 
in him as his permansnt support. This divi¬ 
nity is expressing itself through all sights and 
sounds of the universe. Hence, nobody.is a 
stranger; all are members of One Divine 
Family. Swamiji has said. “The perfect man 
sees nothing but God”. “He expands into 
one mass of universal love, infinite love—the 
love that is God”. 


him, ascription of personality to One Imper¬ 
sonal Reality and devotion to such a personal 
God takes place in the lowest stage of spiritual 
sadhana when God, Nature and Soul are re¬ 
garded as essentially distinct and different. 

“We have seen that there is the eternal God 
and there is eternal Nature and there is also an 
infinite number of eternal souls. This is the 

first stage in religion, it is called dualism. 

when man looks at Nature, he is the subject 
and Nature is the object...When he looks at 
God, he sees God as the subject and himself as 
the object.” 

Next stage, according to Swamiji, is the 
stage of visistadvaita when man feels that he is 
a spark of that Great fire and that the whole 
universe is a manifestation of God Himself. 
“We are little particles floating in one mass 
and that mass is God. We are individuals 
but one in God. We arc all in him. We are 
all parts of him and therefore we are one. And 


2 Keeping aloof from the community of nations is the only cause for the 
P downfall of India. Since the English came, they have been forcing you back g 
^ into communion with other nations, and you are visibly rising again. Every- n 
» one that comes out of the country confers a bene It on the whole nation ; for it I 
§ is by doing that alone that your horizon will expand. And as women cannot 
0 avail them>elves of this advantage, they have made almost no progress in India, a 
p There is no station of rest; either you progress upwards or you go back and § 
ji die out. The only sign of life is going outward and forward and expamsion. B 
g Contraction is death. Why should you do good to others ? Because that is g 
n the only condition of life ; thereby you expand beyond your little self; you § 
H live and grow. All narrowness, all contraction, all selfishness is simply slow ^ 
^ suicide, and when a nation commits the fatal mistake of contracting itself and -i 
E of thus cutting off all expansion and life, it must die. Women similarly must ^ 
P go forward or become idiots and soulless tools in the hands of their tyrannical 2 
d lords. The children are the result of the combination of the tyrant and the ^ 
g idiot, and they are slaves. And this is the whole history of modern India. Oh, 2 
Q who would break this horrible crystallization of death ? Lord help us ! P 

y Swami Vivekananda P 


Summing up 

Truly speaking, God of Vivekananda's phi¬ 
losophy is no other than the Impersonal Brah¬ 
man that has been described as snccidaimiuki 
in the philosophy of the advaita school. 
Swamiji has said, “One infinite soul is mani¬ 
festing itself in multiple forms through mul¬ 
tiple mirrors. This infinite soul constituting 
the background of the universe is no other than 
God.” Like Samkara. Vivekananda, too, has 
not accepted devotion to Sagima Brahman as 
a direct means to liberation. According to 


yet between man and man, man and God, 
tlicre is a strict individuality, separate and yet 
not .scpaiate.” 

The l ighest stage is tlie advaita stage when 
one realises that the Infinite eternal reality can¬ 
not really be made finite. I t is always infinite 
and the iinite forms are nothing but the differ¬ 
ent reflections of that One Impersonal Being 
ill differe it fictitious huddhis. This being may 
be called God even in the impersonal form 
simply because of the fact that it constitutes 
foundational principle of the universe. This 
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Infinite is, however, noi God in the sense of a 
personal being that remains essentially distinct 
and different from the i idividnal soul. 

The salient feature of Swamiji’s theistic teach¬ 
ing is that he has lucidy shown how a man can 
worship God even in the Advaita stage-a point 
that has not been dealt with clearly and consis¬ 
tently in the philoso|)hy of Samkara. Accor¬ 
ding to Swamiji, worship of God in the advaita 
stage means simply devotion to and love for 
Saccidanaiila Ifrahm.in hat constitutes one's 
own real self. Even though there is Upisya is 
no other than his own self. To worship ones 
own self is very natuial to human beings. Even 
in the stage of bondage, an individual thinks 
only of the good of his o vn self and performs 
various actions only witl a view to satisfying 
his own self. In other words, a man, engrossed 
in worldly enjoyments, vor.^hips nothing but 
his own self According to Swamiji, in the 
highest stage of realisation also, man worships 


scope for premalaksana bhakti which has be¬ 
come a discouraging aspect of advaita-vedanta 
according to some critics. Swamiji his solved 
this difficulty by describing saccidananda as 
love—a conception which is very dear to the 
loving heart of a devotee. Man is essentially a 
unity of intellect, emotion and conation and it is 
only through the satisfaction of these three as¬ 
pects of his nature that he can be fully satis¬ 
fied. Intellect awakens in him an intense 
desire for the knowledge of the ultimate uniting 
principle, whereas emotion inspires him to cling 
to some such being from whom he will be able 
to receive love. Conation again seeks its diffe¬ 
rent forms of enterprise. By defining the highest 
being as impersonal absolute and also as love 
and by synthesising advaita knowledge with 
niskaina karma, Swamiji has brought about a 
happy reconciliation between knowledge, action 
and devotion. Of course, Pancadau has given 
a high place to love by describing Brahman as 
the object of love. (Pritivisayatvat anandasvar- 




a The histo; y of the w'orld is our witness. Nation has arisen and based its 
§ greatness upon uaterialism, declaring man was all matter. Aye, in Western 

2 language, a man gives up the ghost, but in our language a man gives up his 
S body The western man is a body first, and then he has a soul ; with us a man 
§ is a soul and spirit, and he has body. Therein lies a world of difference. 

« All such I ivilizations, therefore, as have been based upon such sound foun- 
■J dations as material comfort and all that, have disappeared one after the other, 
n after short lives from the face of the world ; but the civilization of India and 
g the other natioi s that have stood at India’s feet to listen and learn, namely, 
p .lapan and trhina, live even to Ihc present day, and there arc signs even. 

3 Their live are like that of the Phoenix, a thousand times destroyed, but 
P, ready to spring up agiin more glorious. 

p But a materialistic civilization once dashed down, never can come 

2 again ; that building once thrown down is broken into pieces once for 
^ Therefore having patience and wait, (he future is in store for us. 

3 Swami Vivekananda 


up 

all. 




nothing but his own self ; but the concept of 
self is different in these two stages. In 
wordly stage, the self that is worshipped is nar¬ 
row, impure and false, wliarcas in the stage of 
liberation, one worships one’s c>wn true self 
which is botli Bhiiina and aiianda. Swamiji 
thus has given reply to the age-old criticism 
against advaita-vedama that by falsifying God, 
advaita has done away vith the necessity of 
worship in the stage of tc.ttva jnana. Moreover, 
the vaisnava religion describes Bhakti as a form 
of love for God who himself is a fountain of 
love, whereas advaita does not provide any such 


upata). Even then Pancadasi has not described 
saccidananda as Love. If we follow the teach¬ 
ings of Pancadasi closely and carefully, we find 
that ueeording to this advaita text, love refers 
to that vrtti only which has bliss for its object. 
So, here love is only a means to the realisation 
of bliss but it is not bliss itself. If love is only 
a vrtti having ananda as its object, then in the 
highest stage of liberation, it will naturally find 
no place due to the destruction of all vrttis. 
Such a state, too, is not wholly pleasing to 
God-intoxicated soul who seeks nothing but 
divine love, 
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The writings of Swami Vivekananda reveal 
that he has not accepted love simply as a vrtii 
having its object in the form of bliss on the 
otherhand, it is the vrttavacchinna caitanya that 
has actually been admitted as Love by him. In 
fact, it is consciousness that is primary: whereas 
vrtti is only secondary If this consciousness 
and not the vrtti is regarded as love, then this 
love can exist even in the highest stage as 
saccidamnda Brahman and so Brahman itself 
can be legitimately described as Love. 


The greatness of Vivekananda lies in the 
fact that he has interpreted the ascetic advaita 
vada of Samkara in such a charming manner 
that it has become saturated ihrough with love. 
It has thus become a source of inspiration for 
those who wish to take shelter in Love and 
Love only. 


(Specially written for publication in the 
Vivekananda Centenary Souvenir, New Delhi,) 





For I m ist tell you frankly that the very foundations of Western civiliaa- 
tion have been shaken to their base. 

The mij'.htiest buildings, if built upon the loose sand foundations of 
materialism, must come to grief one day, must totter to their destruction, some day. 


The Present From The ‘Master’ And The ,Disciple’ 

By: K. Malikj Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University 



We have Ijcen celebrating the last few ever need arises saviours are born to guide 
years one birtli centemu y after another of humanity and show the right path. It may be 
Indians who have lel't an indelible mark on the tirat a time had come when it was necessary to 
present day life and cultut; and have earned liave a personage of the stature of Ram 

for themselves a permanent place in our his- Krishna Paramhansa Deb to re-establish the 

tory, preachings of the ancient Hindu Scriptures. 

One would wonder hov it happened that It i.s remarkable and may be that it was 
at a time when we were under foreign domina- deliberately so planned that a man who was 
tion, when our religion, culture, mode of life practically illiterate should have attained such 
were all derided and look;d down upon by spiritual heights that some of the most wester- 
western critics, giants appeared almost in nised and sophisticated, some of the most 
c\ery walk of life. Religion, arts, science, learned men in the Scriptures, ancient and 
music, poetry etc. and othc■ phases of human modern, when they came in contact with him 

activity to which importanc; could be attached recognised him as a man of God, recognised 

were all revived and thei : was tremendous his superiority and bowd down to him. 


awakcMiing all round. 

The concliision is inevita )le that it was (he 
violent impact of the West on our more or 
less somnolent life that irroiluced the reaction. 
In bengal where the impact was probably most 
violent, the reaction was aho ecuially power¬ 
ful, 

It is well kno'vn and it is supported by 
lord Krishna’s sayings in the Gita that when- 


His cadiolicity, his spirituality, his know¬ 
ledge, his experiences, his teachings were 
suci) that round him gathered the intelligentsia 
of the then Bengal, who had been groping 
I'or light and guidance. 

One of the most remarkable young men 
who came into touch with him at this time was 
a University student modern in his outlook, 
brought up under the shadow of Brahmo 
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culture, which though it claimed to rely on 
monotheism of the highest order based on 
Hindu philosophy, had more or less patterned 
itself and copied the western mode ol life and 
culture. 

From the very beginning the Master re¬ 
cognised his chief disciple and the intimate 
relationship that grew up between them helped 
to change a young student of about 20 or 21 
within a few years time known as Vivekananda. 

It appears to me as if Swamiji’s advent at 
this time of India’s existence was most needed 
and he imbibed into the hearts of his country¬ 
men pride in their ancient culture, faith in 
their religion and at the same time taught them 
that the West also had a lot to contribute 
and it is the culture and synthesis of the West 
and the East that would produce the best re¬ 
sult and save India from all its misery, 
poverty and human suffering. 

The effect of Swamiji’s life and preachings 
is even to day after more than half a century 
continuing to influence the human mind in an 
ever increasing degree and would probably 
continue to do so, so long as we have not 
another Vivekananda to replace him. 

To all those who were young when Swamiji 
strode like a Colossus on their mental horizon, 
the fact that impressed them most was that 
howsoever much the Christain missionaries 
might deride Hinduism, they need not hang 
their heads in shame. That Hindu Philosophy 
had been developed through ages by 
Hindu sages whose minds have soared to 
heights which had rarely if ever been reached. 
It drew their attention back to respect for 
Hinduism and inspired many of them to the 
belief that it was worth their while to study 
it and ponder over its teachings. 

Except a few Sanskrit savants of the West, 
mostly Germans, an average Westerner was 
satisfied by labelling Hinduism as merely 
idolatory. After Swami Vivekananda burst 
on their mental horizen at the Parliament of 
all Religions at Chicago in 1893 and later as 
a result of his tours in U.S.A. and England 
thoughtful people in the West came to realise 
that there was more in Hindu Philosophy and 
Religion than they had dreamt of. That pro¬ 
cess is still continuing and every day ardent 
students of religion and philosophy are devot¬ 
ing more and more time to the study of 
Hindu philosophy. 

Apart from making the West aware of the 


ancient contribution made by the East, Swa¬ 
miji helped in making the East aware of the 
West. He was very much impressed by the 
industrial progress of the West, its prosperity, 
its orderly and clean living and was anxious 
that he might be able to help India to over- 
some its poverty. Indians might again regain 
physical, mental and moral health, strength 
and vigour. 

While he made Indians feel that they could 
walk with their heads erect, he was keen that 
we should know our shortcomings and not 
live in snug self-satisfaction, with a false sense 
of superiority. He wanted material and moral 
progress to go hand in hand together. He 
preached that every faith in this world should 
have an understanding of the others and with 
the understanding there should develop mutual 
respect. 

He was painfully aware of the fact that 
more harm had been done and more cruelty 
perpetrated in the name of Religion by men 
and women who thought that theirs was the 
only true religion and they had the right to 
destroy the others. It was, therefore, that 
he said that on the banner of every Religion 
the motto should be “Help and not Fight”, 
“Assimilate and not Destroy”, “Live in Har¬ 
mony and Peace and not Dissension.” 

He preached that man was made not only 
in the image of God but was a part of the 
Divinity itself and service of Humanity was 
the greatest service of God. 

His greatest contribution has been the 
founding of the Ramakrishna Mission to per¬ 
petuate the memory and the teachings of his 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa Deb. The Mission 
has always had in its membership learned men, 
devout and self-sacrificing, who have accepted 
as their mission the service of humanity. 

Up to recently they used to look after the 
aged, the infirm and the sick. They have now 
started a still more important chapter of acti¬ 
vity—education of the young. 

If India is to progress, it is very necessary 
that we .should always have available men and 
women of character, imagitmtion and sympa¬ 
thy, imbued in our traditions and culture, 
I had the prrivilege to sre some of the educa¬ 
tional institutions they have started and it has 
given me confidence that our future will be 
broght if we can produce young men and 
women trained and brought up by the selfle.ss 
and cultured Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 
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Vivekananda was the great messenger of 
the East to the West who believed that un¬ 
ceasing activity pervaded the wliole world and 
whole humanity was vibrating with pulsation. 
To him Man was not a crawling earth worm 
nor was he a mere worldly being controlled 
by the laws of demand and supply. On the 


MANLY MONK AND 
DYNAMIC SAGE 

By 

PROF. 4. C. BANNERJI 
Ex-Vice Chancellor Allahabad University 



other hand Man is a part of Universal Spirit 
complete in himself. However debased a man 
may be he is never deprived of the innate 
divine spark in him. There is nothing higher 
than Man. He is the soul or “the Purush” 
personified. The manly Monk proclaimed that 
“the Purusha” is the unit where different per- 
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ceptions converge and become unified. 

Vivekananda was every inch a masculine 
personality. He could never brook weakness. 
He preached “strength is what we need, 
strength is what is required”, “salvation is 
never achieved by the weak”. He dedicated 
his whole life to bring about moral, material 
and spiritual uplift of his country men and of 
the world. He urged his country men to 
action with the following soul-stirring words 
‘Let us proclaim to every Soul:—rise, awake 
and stop not till the goal is reached. Arise, 
awake, from this hypnotism of weakness. 
None is really weak, the Soul is infinite, omni¬ 
potent, and omiscient. Stand up, assert 
yourself and proclaim that God is within you, 
do not deny Him. It is a man-making religion 
that we want.” He realised that on the 
strength of the individuals lay the strength of 
the nation. The weak and the coward cannot 
achieve salvation. 

Name and fame in India and abroad could 
not divert his mind from the path of his 
duties towards his country and its down— 
trodden masses. He was a great patriot. 
Smitten by acute mental anguish he often cried 
out and prayed fervently “Oh ! Mother, show 
me the way how I can help the masses”. In 
agony of his heart the patriot saint exclaimed 
“Religion is not the crying need of India. 
The urgent need is service to the poor—the 
Worship of “Daridra Narayana”. 

The great Swami refused to believe that 
man is a sinner. He exhorted the audience in 
the Parliament of religious at Chicago in 1893 
in the following words “It is a sin to call a 
man a sinner ; it is a standing lible on human 
nature. Come up, lions, and shake off the 
delusion that your souls are immortal spirits 
free, and eternal”. 

The manly Swami had an athetic build 
possessing square shoulders, broad chest and 
muscular arms. He said that he wanted iron- 
wills and hearts that did not know how to 
quaice. Vivekananda had a masculine persona¬ 
lity in every sense of the term. He repeatedly 
said “Be strong. Be manly”. He had res¬ 
pect even for one who was wicked provided 
the vicious person was manly and strong as 
the Swami firmly believed. 

Vivekananda preached with all the spritual 
force at his command that self-help was the 
best help. He realised that everyone must 


help himself and never look to others for help. 

He was a wandering monk who had a 
dynamic personality. It was against his nature 
to remain confind in a monastery. He felt the 
inner urge to break away from it and wader 
from place to place so that he might gain 
experience and cultivate s;If-reliance. In his 
wanderings he met all types of people from 
street beggars and common labourers to 
business magnates and Maharajas; and he 
learnt lessons of the highest wisdom. His 
magnetic personality and his remarkable phy¬ 
sical build vibrated with life and pulsation. 
It is no 'vonder that he electrified the whole 
audience of the Parliament of Religious by 
his wonderful oration. He had a restless spirit. 
No static phase could over come him and 
subdue h's energy. He stood as a symbol for 
progress and evolution. 

Swami Vivekananda had proper foresight. 
After attending the Parliament of religious at 
Chicago in 1893, he stayed for about four 
years in America and Europe before returning 
to India. He thus got the opportunity of 
studying the proper method of organisation 
and starting numerous centres in America, 
Europe .ind later on in India. This accounts 
for the tremendous success of Rama Krishna 
Mission in India and abroad, Vivekananda 
sowed a little sapling which has now blossomed 
forth into a mighty tree. There ware represen¬ 
tatives of other religious of the East attending 
the Parliament of religious but almost all of 
them left America soon after the close of the 
Parliament’s Session. 

Vivekananda was undoubtedly the most 
fascinat ng, the most dominant and the most 
popular personality amongst the delegates to 
the world’s Parliament of religious at Chicago. 
When Swami Vivekananda told Pi of Wright 
of the Harvard University that he had no 
credentials which would enable him to become 
a delegate and attend the Parliament, Prof. 
Wright replied, “To ask you, Swamiji, for 
your credentials is like asking the Sun to state 
its riglil to shine”. 

The conquering hero received tremendous 
ovation on his return to India in the beginning 
of 1897. He visited the West for the second 
time in 1899 and 1900. The great soul passed 
away at the young age of 39 in 1902. It is 
our duty to remember his message and take 
the vow “We shall rouse India and the whole 
world,” 
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Implications Of Swamiji’s 
Gospel of Manmaking 

By 

Swam! Swami Tapasyananda, President Ramakrishna Mission Ashram; Trivandrum 


It is an oft-repeated itatemcnt of Swami 
Vivekananda that his mission in life was 'Man- 
making’. He compressed a lot of meaning 
into this small and striking e.xpression which he 
coined in order to convey his message to his 
countrymen in a word. Aciiording to the Swami 
every nation has a national character based 
upon the general sense of achievement and 
consciousness of a living tradition shared by 
the people comprising that nation. The inte¬ 
gration of the natioital w II and the efflores¬ 
cence of a high cultural ITe among a people 
depend upon the nature of this sense of achieve¬ 
ment and tradition as also on the intensity and 
whole-heartedness of the peoples’ participation 
in it. The difference betv\een a primitive so¬ 
ciety and a powerful nation is primarily based 
on this psychic factor, rather than on any purely 
physical qualities. 'The civilised man has a 
great tradition of achieve nents, ideals, skills 
and patterns of behaviour, and a sense of self- 
estimation arising from it. The primitive man, 
on the other hand, has n )t much of it, and 
whatever he has, is out of touch with reality 
and lacking in the vitality needed to integrate 
the collective will. The difference between a 
vigorous, cultured society and a weak, primitive 
society consists in the difference in the quality. 


intensity and wealth of this sense of ®elf-esteem 
and the general participation of the individuals 
of the group in this sense. 

India, at the height of her cultural greatness 
did possess a high sense of self-estimation of 
thi-i type, and the courage and enterprise resul-^ 
ling from it. As a consequence India was the 
greatest cultural force in the world till the 10th 
century. But the national life became gradual¬ 
ly decadent with repeated invasions, and finally 
the utter military defeat and political downfall 
that took place towards the 19th century made 
the succeeding generation of the Indian intelle- 
gentia suspicious of the cultural values of their 
land. National pride and self-confidence was 
displaced by an admiration for, and imitation 
of. Western idea and ways of life ; for it was 
argued that, if the latter were not sound and 
far superior to their Indian counterparts, how 
could you account for the downfall of India 
and the triumph of the West. A wave of un- 
vitical admiration for Western culture spread 
through the country, accompained by a defeat¬ 
ist mentality which expressed itself in a spirit 
of imitation, cowardice, and upstartisra. 

We see this devitalisation in the reactions of 
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Indian youngmen when they contact Western 
culture. Having no platform of their own to 
stand upon, they are easily carried off their 
mornings, and their rush headlong on the path 
of imitation and uncritical a-'cept^ nee of ihoughs 
and life of the West. Unfortunately such imita¬ 
tion can only breed upstarts and weeklings, 
and very often what is imitated is not the 
great character traits of the people they admire, 
but their vices and superficialities under the 
mistaken nation that these are the halmarks of 
the fashionable and uptodate gentlemen. The 
development of such character traits are quite 
characterestic of primitive people and tribes 
when they come into contact with powerful 
civilisations. That India with its milliniums of 
cultural evolutions and brilliant traditions al¬ 
most reached this degraded condition was one 
of the greatest tragedies of history. 

It was Swami Vivekananda’s view that so 
long as this defeatist mentality with iis accom¬ 
panying sense of self-condemnation and disres¬ 
pect for the national part persisted, Indians 
would continue to languish as a people. Self- 
confidence is the basis of all character, and 
when the nation as a whole has lost its self-con¬ 
fidence, the individuals constituting it are bound 
to be infected with this basic weekness. 

Lack of initiative, absence of originality and 
paucity of leadership are characteristics of a 
people in this situation. Public life in India 
has for quite a long time been characterised by 
these negative qualities The Indian mind, one 
of the most brilliant in all the world, has con¬ 
tributed but little to the characteristic develop 
ment of modern times, namely, science So 
also in regard to political and social ideas, 
India has been only a camp-follower of the 
West and not a creater of new patterns and sys¬ 
tems. In the field of leadership we have, no 
doubt, put forth some great men, but have also 
resigned ourselves to the lazy luxury of hero 
worship. In a virile society people create 
leaders of the type they want for a time and 
situation, and not make one man into a God, 
believe him to be a leader for all times, and be 
puzzled with the question “what after him ?“ 
Besides, leadership is a quality wanted in every 
field of life—men with initive, courage, sense 
of responsibility and capacity to win the alle- 
gience of their followers. It is only when we 
can produce an abundance of such men in sta¬ 
tions high and low—as such in the farms, fac¬ 
tories, offices and business houses as in the 
army, navy, the houses of Parliament and all 


other diverse fields characteristic of a complex- 
society—that the country can rise to heights of 
glory and achievement. 

The root of this deficiency, of this paucity 
of leaders, lies in the absence of a national 
character arising from a positive sense of 
achievement and the self-confidence resulting 
from it. Swami Vivekananda held that India 
had a unique record of achievement and an un¬ 
paralleled capacity in the spiritual field. India 
was the centre from which all the great spiritual 
ideas travelled to the other parts of the world 
in the past, and it continues to be so even to 
this day. Her contribution to science and art 
too was also conspicuous. But the actualisa- 
tion of spiritual consciousness in this earthlv 
life is the special national ideal for which India 
had lived in the past, and in this held the 
achievements and aptitude of the Indians are 
unmatched by any people even to this day. 
The national consciousness of India must be 
enlivened by this awareness and then only 
Indians as a people will in the'r confact with 
vigorous cultures from outside, display that 
attitude of composure, dignity and courage 
born out of a sense of possessing a firm and 
unassailable position of their own. It is for 
want of such a vantage point that, while con¬ 
tacting vigorous culture, primitive people and 
decadent races show an imitative tendency In 
place of absorbing the new cultural values. Out 
of strength only absorption comes ; out of 
weakness, only imitation can result- It was 
Swami Vivekananda’s idea that the imitative 
tendencies, as contrasted with capacity for 
absorption, which Indians have been showing, 
is due to this lack of consciousness of their own 
splendid achievements and possibilities in the 
spiritual field. 

Man-making according to the Swami con¬ 
sists in the first place in this achievement of the 
Indian consciousness with an awareness of our 
achievements and potentialities. But it does 
not end with that. For Swami Vivekananda 
never meant that we should remain satisfied 
gloating on past achievements as a compensa¬ 
tion for our present downfall and degradation. 
Thinking on the past is beneficial only as a 
spring-board for the future, never as an opiate 
for deadening higher aspirations and efforts. 
He recognised that man in the West has effec¬ 
ted a revolution in life through the discoveries 
of science and its application to human well¬ 
being. In the attainment of power, in the 

Continued on page 242 
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By Shri Jmganaith Kolay 
Minister for Home 
(Publicity) W«*t Bengal 


WORK WORK AND KEEP 
THYSELF TO THE RIGHT 



Of reformer?, the work has a stately cate* 
loguc. Vivcka: unda as one in the glaxy priced 
on liis mission by boldiv proclaiming to the 
world that while othoi Ri formers wanted to 
reform by bits, he wanted root and branch 
reform He was one of those Savants who 
believed in innate divinity <ifman and simply 
complained of the apathy ; nd acrimony of the 
rulers anil the le aders of a race in the matter 
of proper education of t ;eir fellowmen He 
did not complain of tie lick of th;ir proper 
talents but of the want of Mucerc desire for the 
uplift of their fellow citi/ins. It is not the 
head that counts but it is the heart that does. 
Of the prodigies of talents, the world cannot 
boast of more tlian five or six men in an age. 
It is really doubtful how ar such giants of 
talents have achieved towar is amelioration of 
the lot of the masses. Those who have knock¬ 
ed at the doors of the poor and humdium, the 
maimed and the infirm, the neglected and 
downtrodden arc those wl o have Hung their 
talents to the winds and extended their arms 
to the weak and to the distressed out of their 
sheer sense of fellow feeling—a unique sense 
of sympnihy and love o’being. If Vivekananda 
is ever remembered in the iiorld it is for the 
largcre s of his hear t rather for his super ordi- 
nary talcnt^. Perhaps of .he Reformers he 
stands single in ;ombining in himself extra¬ 
ordinary gifts of the head vith extraordinary 
gifts of the heart. 


The world stands in an acute need of such 
iron sinews—such boldness of purpose—such 
nobility of achievements-such ab.solute disin¬ 
terestedness. The world is now torn to pieces 
by avarice. Parochial tenets, vanity, pride and 
sitirit of domination of the stronger over the 
weaker and so it now needs exactly such a 
leader. Plato said that for peace and security 
of the world, kings ought to be philosophers 
and philosophers should be kings. 

Carlyle lamented that mis-sclection of 
national leadership was responsible for all the 
woes of the world. We never know how to 
choose our hero. Unless a right type of hero 
is at the top of the Government wc can never 
dream ol the Millennium that Christ pointed 
out to. 

Proper education, real mould o f man 
making. 

What we essentially lack among masses is 
the proper kind of education. Vivekananda 
defined education as the unfoldment of the 
divinity in man. We cannot learn to love each 
other unless we come to realise what we our¬ 
selves arc Wc cannot hope to eliminate dis- 
scssions, discord, hatred, jealousy and the host 
of other vices which beset our daily course of 
life unless we know and realise that such vices 

Continued on page 243 
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Continued from page 240 
creation of wealth and in the ameleoration of 
sufferings, the contributions of modern science 
have to be reckoned as unparalleled. It is also 
science and its application to production and 
communication that have made the modprn 
industrial civilisation possible, giving a chance 
to the common man to assert his manhood and 
be something more than a hewer of wood and 
dryer of water. These achievements of the 


only make him into an exalted animal with un¬ 
limited powers of destruction. It is only in 
the encounter with God that the noblest part 
in him is enkindled. Swami Vivekananda was 
convinced that the ancient heritage of India 
could alone supplement the scientific and tech¬ 
nological civilisation of the modern world with 
what it is lackening in the spiritual field. 

Thus when Swami Vivekananda, in his 
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As says our great philosopher Kapila, if purity has not been the nature 
of the soul, it can never attain purity afterwards for anything that was not 
perfect by nature, even if it attained to perfection would go away again. 

If impurity is the nature of man, then man will have to remain impure, 
even though he may be pure for five minutes. 

The time will come when this purity will wash out, pass away, and 
the old natural impurity will have its sway once more. 

Therefore, say all our philosophers, good is our nature, perfection is 
our nature, not imperfection, not impurity,—and we should remember that. 

Remember the beautiful example of the great sage who, when he was 
dying, asked his mind to remember all his mighty deeds and all his mighty 
thoughts. 

There you do not find that he was teaching his mind to remember all 
his weakne.sses and all his follies ! 

Follies there arc, weaknesses (here must be, but 
nature always,—that is the only way to cure the weakness, 
to cure the follies.” 

Let me tell you as one who has been working—at least trying to work— 
all his life, that there is no regeneration for India until you be spiritual. 

Not only so, but upon it depend,s the welfare of the whole world. 

Swami Vivekananda 


remember your real 
that is the only way 
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modem spirit were given full recognition by 
Swami Vivekananda and he wanted India of 
his times, just emerging from pre-scienlific and 
medieval conditions of life to participate fully 
in the achievements and aspiration of new age. 

But he knew also the limitations of science 
that it only puts power into the hands of man 
and not wisdom, that it imparts knowledge of 
nature but not love of one's fellow beings, that 
it enlightens us on the mechanism of nature 
but does not give insight into its mystery. He 
felt that spiritual insight alone could ennoble 
and expand the heart ot man. Without the 
con.sciousness of the Divine spark in him the 
power which science has armed man with, can 


scheme of making ‘Man’ of his countrymen, 
exhorted them to be conscious of their past, he 
v/as really asking them to look ahead into the 
future and prepare themselves to be the citizens 
of the world, combining in themselves the best 
of the East and the West, the spirituality of 
India and the scientific outlook of the West. 
When Indians as a people are seized with a 
sense of the vital role they have to play in the 
■salt'aging of liuman life and culture, and make 
a trenieiuloiis educational and organisational 
effort to make thcm.seives lit for it, then alone 
India will have a national character, and then 
alone rriii come real creativeness and leadership 
in this country. This is tlie implication of 
Swami Vivelcananda’s gospel of‘Man-Making’. 
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(Continued from page 241) 
as those are simply inconsistent with our real 
divine nature. We have to realise by proper 
kind of education that hatred and jealousy, 
non-cooperation and selfishness are only fore¬ 
ign to our l eal nature. They are there so long 
as we partake of our an mal nature. Viveka- 
nanda, therefore, rightly stressed on re-orien¬ 
tation of the programme of education. We 
are taught frona the beginning to earn, to be 
rich, to enjoy life and to purchase for us a 


leader—one who was dead to the work-a-day 
life of the common man—soaring high—far 
above the world of dust and heat. He was 
intensely practical and was never a dreamer 
and idealist. He would have the best of the 
West as he would have the best of the East—■ 
the best of the past as the best of the present—■ 
the best of the white as the best of the black—■ 
the best of the man irrespective of the caste, 
dine or colour. He was no advocate for the 
life of a recluse—he was intolerant of laziness 


J I may be i little bubble of water, and you may be a mountain-high wave. 2 

n Never mind ! The infinite ocean is the background of me as well as of you. g 
g Mine is also that inlinite ocean of life, of powers of spirituality, as well as ^ 
5 yours. 1 am all eady joined—from my very birth, from the very fact of my y 
life— I am in Ycga, with that infinite life, and infinite goodness, and infinite U 
power, as you a e, mountain-high though you may be. Therefore, teach this life- « 
saving, great, ennobling grand doctrine to your children, even from their very g 
birth ' ^ 

You need lot teach them Advaitism ; teach them Dvaitism, or any ‘ism’ g 
^ you please, but wc have seen that this is the common ‘ism’ all through India ; g 
^ this marvellous doctrine of the soul, commonly believed in by all sects. S 

g Swami Vivekananda 2 


name, that at the cost of the dearest of our 
virtues. Wo are never targht that the whole 
and only purpose of cducUionis discovery of 
Self “Give me”, Vivekananda said, “hundred 
Rrahmacharis prepared t) sactilicc their life 
for the suffering humanity and 1 will revolu¬ 
tionise the world”. The itind of education he 
wanted was to consist of sach a course of train¬ 
ing as would make the lei.rncrs acquire nerves 
of steel and mmcles ol’iroi, to acquire comp¬ 
lete freedom from the trammels of fear and at 
the same time to acquire lie very essence of 
the culture of he past. He used always to 
emphasise on the Custodian of a nation’s edu¬ 
cation that the> had .a holy task for them to 
do—that everything depci ded on them so far 
as the making ol'a nation vas concerned. We 
have so far laid too mucl stress on tlie intel¬ 
lectual side of tne man—v'e have so long neg¬ 
lected the education ol' the heart. The result 
of such education i.s, as \\esee, strife in and 
strife out—one war is hardly over while an¬ 
other i.s threatened. \Miat India needs most is 
a new system of education based exactly on 
the line suggested by the sa d great Saint. 


We would do Vivekananda the greatest 
wrong if we only take him to be a religious 


sloth and procastination. His behest to man 
was never to stand still but to move on—may 
be on a wrong track so as to dash against a 
wall so that one might be wiser by experience, 
turn again and take to the right track. Stagna¬ 
tion was alien to his nature. Of the hundreds 
of commentators on Karma-Yoga of the Gita, 
he stands supreme as an exponent of that Yoga. 
He really appreciated the zest and earnestness 
of the West but simply mourned for the West¬ 
erners that the directed their energy rather in 
the wrong track. He wanted his countrymen 
to emulate the spirit of work of the West but 
warned them of the dangers of a frenzy for 
work, work for the sake of work alone. Work 
was only a means to an end which is liberation 
from bondage. 

Neither Seek Nor Avoid 

Wc ought never to be cowards, 
never to lly from the dangers and difficulty of 
the keen competitive life of the world but our 
whole mission of the work sho uld be not to 
bring about physical comforts not again to cul¬ 
tivate a stoic habit of rejecting t e pleasures of 
life. The correct path lay in between the two 
and that directed to the progress, peace nd 
regeneration of human brotherhood. The cs- 
rct of work, he detected, has seldom been ex- 
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plored by any other teacher than Lord Shri 
Krishna. He sums up the philosophy by saying 
—‘neither seek-nor avoid’. A true worker 
would not betray any anxiety for earning a 
name by hazarding himself in dangerous 
achievements neither would he seek to elude 
the call of a duty however much he may person¬ 
ally suffer in execution of such duty. “Self”, 
he said, “was simply responsible for the nine- 
tenths of mischief of individual, racial and 
national life ” We have been taught to applaud 
charity but have seldom been given to learn 
the viciousness of the habit of receiving. 

“The only measure of man”, he pronoun¬ 
ced, “lay in gauzing him by how much he gives 
and how little he receives”. He once burst out 
in ecstasy as his Master Shri Ramakrishna 
chastised him and his brother Shanyasis for 
being charitable to the poor in a spirit of pity. 
His Master warned that the correct attitude to 
bear to a fellow being howsoever poor he or 
she be was not one of pity but one of service. 
We seldom bear in mind that the poorer sort of 


humanity offer us the opportunity of being 
great by the exercise of our sense of self-sacri¬ 
fice The depth of feeling that he had for 
his fellow beings is never to be met in any 
other world leaders. He declared that he would 
hundred times prefer a hell and never hanker 
for the heaven till the last of men on the earth 
could be emancipated from tae bondage of 
poverty, disease and ignorance. He never aspi¬ 
red for a heaven for himself. Once he was 
found out in the Belur Math pacing on the 
corridor facing the Ganges and drenching his 
checks with tears and being accosted by Rakhal 
Maharaj he replied explaining his reasons for 
tears saying that none actually thought for the 
sick and poor in this world—that none actual¬ 
ly has a heart in the world—that all our sym¬ 
pathies are only lip-deed and all our progrnmme 
of charity, and humanity is but hypocrisy. 
India to-day needs him most and we are tem¬ 
pted to cry even as the great English poet did 
for Milton—“Vivekananda, thou shouldst be 
living at this hour ; India hath need of thee”. 



Thousand Islands 
Park 

island on St. Lawrence River 
was Swamiji’s centre of acti¬ 
vity from June 12 to August 
6, I89.S, Here every morning 
the students sat at the feet 
of their great Guru and took 
lessons in Vedanta, Above is 
a pictuie of the house where 
Swamiji lived, The upper 
rpen window in the left hand 
ving belonged to his room, 
Tn the upper vedanda 
Swamiji used to give his 
evening talks. 



SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 

AND 

AMERICA 


Before the turn of the last century, a young 
well-built, saffron clad yogi set up a Vedantic 
centre in new York to preach Hindu religion, 
philosophy and culture to the newly-affluent 
American people. 

This was a bold move at a time when the 
United States was bein ,4 dubbed by the less 
fortunate countries as & materialistic waster- 
land, where people were Pusy piling up personal 
fortunes in the wake of t n industrial explosion, 
completely oblivious of their spiritual aspira¬ 
tions and duties. 

But this delusive, though common, image 
of 19th century America failed to deter the 
yogi who had unbounded faith in man, his basic 
goodness, his abiding spintuality. 

That Yogi was Vivekananda, the founder of 
the world-wide Ramaknshna movement, the 
first Indian ambassador to the West with a 
spiritual message, the message of peace, love 
and universal brotherhood of man. 

Swami Vivekananda had gone to the U. S. 
to attend the Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago in 1893 He was a tremendous success 
at that congregation of learned philosophers 
from all parts of the world. Americans waited 
for hours to hear him. They cheered wildly 


vvhen he pleaded for co-existence of different 
religions on the same soil, saying : 

“But if any one here hopes that this unity 
will come by the triumph of any one of the 
religions and the destruction of the others, 
to him I say : ‘Brother, yours is an impos¬ 
sible hope.’ Do I wish that the Christian 
would become Hindu ? God forbid. Do I 
wish that the Hindu or the Buddhist would 
become Christian ? God forbid......The 

Christian is not to become a Hindu or the 
Buddhist to become a Christian. But each 
must assimilate the spirit of the others and 
yet preserve his individuality and grow acco- 
ding to his own law of growth.” 
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After the Parliament of Religions, he spent 
two years in the U. S , travelling, lecturing, 
stirring his audiences with his profound presen¬ 
tation of a religious way of life that transcen¬ 
ded sectarian differences and dogmatism. 

In his speeches, besides presenting the 
Vedantic philosophy, Vivekananda invariably 
referred to India’s extreme poverty and pleaded 
for help to raise the living standards of her 
masses. vV'herever he went, Vivekananda aroused 
the people with his powerful personality, his 
subljme eloquence and the electicism and uni- 
versa lity of his message. He stimulated both 
enthusiasm and antagonism. 


Commenting on the wide acclaim won by 
Vivekananda during his U.S. visit. Dr. Thomas 
W. Simons, a former U.S. Consul General of 
Madras, recently described the saint as a “truly 
great man” and said : 

All classes and types of men come under 
the magic of his presence and words, and 
felt they had brushed their sleeves against 
greatness." 

Joseph Campbell, Professor of English at 
Sarah Lawrence College, writing in the NEW 
YORK. HERALD TRIBUNE a few years ago, 
called Vivekananda a “prelude to the modern 
moment", and said : 

“Vivekananda’s vivid appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1893, marked an epoch in the 
opening of the modern mind to humanity 
as a uniqne species with a single destiny. 
For this brilliant young yogi, of heroic sta¬ 
ture, had come not only to teach but to 
learn. 

“The end of all religions, ‘he taught, ‘is 
the realizing of God in the soul.’ What he 
learned and saw in America filled his heart 
with a great will to rescue the starving mas¬ 
ses of India through practical action. He 
returned to teach service to the poor as a 
form of worship—and this teaching became 
within 30 years, the inspiration of Gandhi.” 

Vivekananda paid three visits to the U.S. 
His first visit was a veritable saga, at once 
touching and dramatic. Remain Rolland called 
it “an astonishing adventure”. The saint left 
India with borrowed money, ran out of his 
meagre funds immediately on arrival in the 


U.S., spent a night in an empty box at a rail¬ 
way station, begged for food from door to 
door and uas eventually rescued by a gracious 
lady, Mrs. G. W. Hale, all the members of 
whose family later became his disciples. 

What was the reason for Vivekananda’s 
amazing .success in the U.S., a country largely 
ignorant of his philosophy and occasionally 
hostile to his unfamiliar and unorthodox 
vicvv.s? His personality ? Yes. But an equally im¬ 
portant factor was the American people’s tra¬ 
ditional respect for freedom of worship and 
their basic interest in matters of the spirit. 
Their material prosperity, as was erroneously 
believed, was not at war with their spiritual 
aspirations. 


Under the skin-deep crust of American 
materialism, there was a strong spiritual and 
intellectual ferment. Various forces were at 
work : An idealistic revulsion against the evil 
eifccts of industrialism, and a continuation of 
America’s perennial search for spiritual values. 

Americans were taking increasing interest 
in comparative religions and there was a steady 
growth in scholarly activity in Sanskrit and 
related subjects. 

Thus, when Vivekananda arrived in the 
U.S., there was at least an elite public with 
some knowledge of India and her religions. 
His visit gave a fillip to that knowledge, and 
evoked widespread interest in the spirit and 
problems of India. Their considerable interest in 
Vivekananda and his Vedantic movement is not 
surprising since it was the U S. which offered 
the fitst world platform for the Swami’s gospel 
of universal love and service to mankind. His 
name still evokes great reverence among hts 
followers all over the U.S. A bronze statue 
showing Vivekananda in deep meditation 
adorns the Vedantic Centre’s headquarters in 
Hollywood. 


The Vedantic movement in the U. S. has 
been growing stronger ever since the establish¬ 
ment of the first Vedantic Centre in New York 
in 1894. Presently, there are nearly a dozen 
such centres in different parts of the U.S. 
Among the more active and influential is the 
Hollywood Centre which is known as the 
Vedantic Society of Southern California. 
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Harvai d University 

* — * 

Mnrc 1 2-'i, lb!S)b. Swanii.ii ila- 
livereil a !ic(ura on \’ci.tanta 
PhllO''Oph ' hclori; ihc Gia- 
dualc I’lai osopKical Sociciy 
of Harva d Univcrsily. U 
was a yic u iiilellcL'Uiat, iri- 
umph ft)r liwatniji, lor alter 
the li’Cliii : he v,;is olTered 
the eliair < 1' tastcrii Philoso¬ 
phy, wliiih he did riol 
accept. 




Dr. William Jame« 


Dr, Wiliiain James of Har¬ 
vard University beeame inli- 
mtttcly acquainted with 
Swami Vivckanaiida when 
the later was staying at M’s, 
Ole Kttll's residence in Camb¬ 
ridge in Ih 94. Of this great 
Indian the American Philoso¬ 
pher later said : ‘The para¬ 
gon of all monistic systems 
is the Vedanta Philosoph) of 
Hindustan, and the paragon 
of Vedantic Missionaries 
was the late Swami Viveka- 
nanda who visited our land 
some years ago,” 


Unitarian Church 
Detriot 

Swam ji stayed in Pet- 
riot from February 12 to 
2il anc March 9 to 30, 
1894. In this city, he gave 
a total of public lectures. 
These lectures aroused 
scathii g criticism against 
him from reactionary for¬ 
ces of Christianity, while 
the lib ;ral section defen¬ 
ded bi n as warmly as he 
was ai tacked. Here is a 
photograph of the Pet- 
riot Unitarian Church, 
one of the venues 
Swamiji’s lecture. 




The activities at these centres consist of 
Sunday lectures and at least one evening class 
for the public, and a special weekly class for 
the members. The lectures, usually on Indian 
scriptures and culture, have helped in correcting 
many distorted view-s about Indian religion and 
philosophy. 

These centres have different ideals before 
them than those of their Indian counteiparts 
which arc generally engaged in social service. 


In the U.S., Vedanta comes with a timely mes¬ 
sage, not seeking converts but working for a 
deeper re-assessment of the divine-human 
equation. 

Presently, all the Vedantic centres of the 
U.S. are busy in a year-long series of observan¬ 
ces commemorating the lOOlh birth anniversary 
celebrations of their iilusfrious founder. The 
programme includes devotional services, lec¬ 
tures, discussions and banquets. 


Swamiji Abroad 
: II 

I 

SWAMIJI IN NEW YORK 

A Story Retold 

(December 6 to December 24, 1895) 

By Mrs. Marie Louise Burke 


On Wednesday, November 27, 1895, Swami 
Vivekananda sailed from Liverpool on the SS. 
Britannic, a passenger ship of the White Stare 
Line. The Britannic, of 5,000 tons, was by no 
means the most modern ‘luxury liner’ afloat. 
Built over twenty years before, it had long 
since been outmoded in design, power, and 
speed by steamers three times its tonnage, and 
its comforts were nothing compared to theirs. 
But the voyage started well. On the second 
day out, the ship, as was customary, anchored 
for a few hours off Queenstown, Ireland, to 
pick up the mails, and it was very likely from 
there that Swamiji wrote to Mr. tdward T. 
Sturdy, who had been his host in London ; ‘So 
far the journey has been very beautiful.’ He 
had been given a cabin to himself by a friendly 
purser (‘Every Hindu is a Raja, they think, and 
are very polite’, he wrote in connection with 
this good fortune to Alberta Sturgis, Mrs. 
Leggett’s daughter by her first marriage) ; he 
had been promised that the fare, which, as he 
wrote, had been ‘meat, meat, meat’, would he 
varied by the vegetables he preferred ; and he 
found that the weather, though so foggy that 
the ship was delayed, was calm and cheerful. 
But after leaving Queenstown, the Britannic 
set forth onto the open seas and headed straight¬ 
way into rough and stormy waters. From the 
on the voyage was, as Swamiji put it, the most 
‘disastrous’ he had ever had. The little ship, 
endlessly tossing and pitching, made slow, 
laborious headway through the turbulent At¬ 


lantic; and for the first time in his life, Swamiji 
was, as he wrote ‘very badly seasick’—and 
this for days on end. It was an experience he 
was long to remember. Several years later, 
Sister Nivedita, referring to his temporary 
reluctance to make a second voyage to the 
West, wrote from India to Miss Josephine 
MacLeod ; ‘He dreaded being ill at sea so 
much.’ 

On Friday, December 6, at 4.24 a.m , the 
Britannic, at last, crossed the bar of the har¬ 
bour of New York. The temperature was 6 
below freezing and a wind was blowing, but 
the sky was clear and was growing light when, 
after the usual long stop at the quarantine 
station at Ellis Island, the ship was piloted to¬ 
ward the docks of Manhattan. Although the 
skyline that greeted Swamiji had little resemb¬ 
lance to the skyline of today, its massive buil¬ 
dings, some of which towered to twenty stories, 
and its great Brooklyn Bridge, the marvel of 
the age, that stretched hugely across the East 
River, were nonetheless impressive. 

There is no record of who met Swamiji at 
that cold and early hour, but most probably 
his disciple, Swami Kripananda,’ was waiting 
at Ihc North River dock to greet him, to look 
after his luggage and to escort him to the lodg¬ 
ing house at 228 West 39th Street, where a few 
days earlier, two large parlour rooms bad been 
rented for his and Kirpananda’s use. ‘My 
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Hale House 

Swarni:i was a guest of the 
Hale fam.'ly at their Chicago 
residence from ti ne to lime 
He also made he Chicago 
home of this aristocratic 
family his headquarters 
duri ig almost the whole of 
IS94, Of the Hale family, 
Swainiji wrote “He (Mr, 
(Jeorpe W, Hale) and his 
wife are an old ;ouple, hav¬ 
ing vwo daughtc s, two nie¬ 
ces and a son, T le son lives 
away from honi; and earns 
a living, Tire d..lighters live 

at home.All he four are 

yoLirg and not ' ct married... 
They will p'Oiiahly live un¬ 
man ied ; besitcs, they are 
now full of renunciation 
through contact with me and 
are busy with thoughts of 
fcrahnian. 


The Four Cousins 

Left) Harriet Miickindley, 
Mary Hale, Isabelle Ma.c- 
Kindley, Harriet Hale, Thtrse 
four girls in the Hale oouse- 
hold was loved by Swamiji 
ani^ he held a very high opi¬ 
nion of them. He had deep 
and abiding affection for the 
two “Mettlesome Arabs,” 
Mary Hale and Isabelle Miic- 
Kindley, Even after his return 
to India, Swamiji was in 
regular correspondence with 
Isabelle MacKiniiey, The 
Hale sisters were caughters 
of Mr, and Mrs, Hale while 
the MacKindleys were their 
neices, 










feuds had aUeady engaged some rooms... 
where I am living now’, Swamiji was to write 
to Mr. Sturdy two days later. We do not know 
whether these thoughtful friends were olficers 
of the Vedanta Society or others interested in 
Swaniiji's work ; but in any case, the lodging 
house was one in whicli Kripananda had lived 
in a smaller room—from April 19 to July 10 of 
this same year and to which he had returned 
in October. In November he had held classes 
there—again, in a room smaller than the par¬ 
lours—under the auspices of the Vedanta 
Society, and thus the house, familiar now to 
Swaniiji’s friends, had no doubt seemed to 
them the logical place for him to make his 
headquarters. 

The neighbourhood, though dreary, was 
respectable and better by six blocks tliaii that 
in which he had lived the previous season, it 
being six blocks farther north. Yet one cannot 
agree that the house was, as Kirpananda wrote 
in a letter of December 7 to tlie Brahmavadin, 
‘in the best part of the city’. Though farther 
north, it was also farther west ; and west in 
New York, particularly around 39th Street, 
could scarcely be called ‘best’. According to 
3 ister Devamata, whose memories of this period 
were fi!st published in Prabuddha Bharatci of 
1937, the house was ‘one in a long monotonous 
row of dingy boarding houses’—a row, no 
doubt, of those narrow, high-stooped, brown- 
stone fronts, each identical with the one jam¬ 
med next to it, which had sprung up every¬ 
where in New York during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and of which many, in 
their old or middle age, had been converted 
into uninspired lodging houses. Two redeem¬ 
ing features of this hotise-were tlie low rem of 
its rooms and the handy fact that it could be 
reached, as Kripananda correctly pointed out, 
by horsecar and trolley, and also by clcsaled 
railway, from all parts of the city. The luuisc, 
which stood in the middle of the block between 
Seventh and Eigiith Avenues, was not far from 
the Broadway cable cars, nor, for that matter, 
from the Sixth Avenue Elevated, whose woorfen 
coaches, drawn by steam locomotive, rumbled 
into a station at 42iicl Street ; and on 4"nd 
Street itself ran jangling and clanking a cross¬ 
town streetcar. 

The two parlour rooms that Swaniiji's 
friends had engaged were on the first floor, 
running front to back and opening onto one 
another, as parlours in those days were wont 
to do. The front windows, no doubt, tall and 


narrow, faced north onto the street, and it was 
they, presumably, that provided most of the 
light, for the back parlour could have had, at 
best, only a side window, looking out onto an 
air well. There was, of course, neither private 
bath nor kitchen connected with the rooms ; 
they were simply rooms. The lodging house 
kitchen, shared .'n common by the roomers, 
was, as we learn from Sister Devamata’s me¬ 
mo rs, on the floor below (the basement or 
ground floor), and, to judge from the usual 
arrangement of houses such as this, the bath¬ 
room, also shared, was on the floor above, at 
the far end of the hall. It was to this undis¬ 
tinguished lodging house that Swamiji came on 
the morning of December 6. 

The Yogi, with his peculiar notions of dress 
and worship, arrived Friday on the Britannic. 
He went to No. 22S West Thirty-ninth street. 
While in New York, he will lecture upon meta¬ 
physics and psychology, and will also disse¬ 
minate in a general way his ideas on the uni¬ 
versal religion which asks no man to lake an¬ 
other by the throat, because his creed happens 
to be dilTerent. ‘Let me help my fellowman ; 
that is all 1 seek’, he says. 

There arc four general types of men', he 
says, ‘the rational, the emotional, the mystical, 
and the worker.' For them we must have their 
proper worship. There comes the rational man, 
who says. ‘T care not for tills form of worship. 
Give me the philosophical, the rational^that 
I can appreciate.” So. for the rational man is 
the rational, philosophic worship. 

‘There comes the worker. He says : ‘‘I care 
not for the worship of the philosopher. Give 
me work to do for my fcllow-mcn.” So, for 
him is mode a wcirsliip, as for the mystical and 
the emotional. In the religion for all these 
men are the elements of their faith.’ 

■No’, said the Swami, very softly, in answer 
to a ciiieslion,‘I do not believe in the occult. 
If a tiling be unreal it is not. What is unreal 
docs not exist. S range things arc natural phe¬ 
nomena. I know them to be matters of science. 
Then they arc not occult to me. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve n occult societies. They do no good, 
and cm never do good.’ 

Ill fact the Swami belongs to no society, 
cult, or creed. His is a religion which com- 
passe.s all worship, all beliefs- 

Swami, who is a very dark-featured and 
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A saint is more holy, more pure, more single-minded than ordinary men. 
But with Swami Mvekananda, there could be no comparison. He was in a 
class by himself. He belonged to another order. He was not this world. He 
was a radiant being who had descended from another,' a higher sphere for a 
definite purpose. One might have known that he would not stay long. 

Is to be wondered at that nature itself rejoices in such a birth, that the 
heavens open and angels sing it praise ? Sister Christine 



good-looking young fellow, explained his creed 
yesterday in remarkably pure English. One for¬ 
got when he spoke that r n orthodox choker 
peered over the Bombay robe which in turn, 
scantly concealed the Ameiican trousers. One 
saw instead a winning smile and a pair of deep, 
lustrous black eyes. 


Swami believes in rein ;arnation. He be¬ 
lieves that with the purification of the body 
the soul rises to a higher cmdition, and as the 
purification through mat ;er continues, the 
spirit rises, until released from further migra¬ 
tion and is Joined with the universal spirit. 


Before starting his work, Swamiji 
week end to recover from 1 is days of i 
sea and to find his land legr once aga 
do not know in any detail h rw he spent 
Sturday, and Sunday, but we do know 
aside from being interviewed by the writer 
the above article, one of the first things he 
upon his arrival in New York, which he 
‘very dirty and miserable’ a'’ter the clea 
beautifni cities of Europe’, was to visit 
of his friends. He called or the recently 
ried Mr. and Mrs. Francis Leggett, delivering 
to these ‘birds of paradise’ as he called them, 
packages that Josephine M.icLeod, Mrs. Leg¬ 
gett’s sister, had sent in his t;are from Europe. 
‘They are as usual very kind', he wrote to Miss 
MacLeod on Sunday, December 8, and in this 
same lettJr, he mentioned others on whom he 
had paid calls. ‘Saw Mrs. and Mr. Salomon 
and Other friends’, he wrote. ‘By chance met 
Mrs. Peak (Peake) at Mrs. Guernsey’s, but yet 
have no news of Mrs. Rothinburger (Roeth- 
lisberger).’ 


From the day of his arrival in New York 
until a few days after his classes had begun. 
Swamiji and his disciple, Kripananda, lived in 


Sister Christine, 
The Thrice Blessed 


Blessed is the country in which he was born, blessed are they who lived 
on this earth at the ‘ame time, and blessed, thrice blessed are the few who 
sat at his feet. 


Sister Christine 




tlic (wo parlour rooms much as they had in the 
early part of the year when they had, shared 
rooms in a lodging house on West 33rd Street. 
On December 10, Kripananda wrote to Mrs. 
Bull ; ‘Since the Swami arrived, we had com¬ 
mon householding, and I gave my share to 
defraying the expenses of the victuals.’ These 
victuals were cooked, no doubt, in the commu¬ 
nity kitchen on the floor below, and it is not 
unlikely that Swamiji. at least once, did the 
cooking himself, preparing the spicy and com¬ 
plicated Indian dishes that he liked so well, 
with Kripananda later washing the many polts 
and pans that this had involved. 

But, shortly, the situation changed. At the 
preliminary meeting, it had become apparent 
that both parlour rooms would be needed for 
the morning and evening classes, and that 
Kripananda would require a room of his own. 
Thus, within a few days, he moved to a small 
room on the top floor of the house, for which 
he paid two dollars a week. Coincident with 
Kripananda’s move, the task of cooking fell 
upon Miss Sarah Ellen Waldo, an ardent dis¬ 
ciple of Swamiji, who nad attended his earlier 
New York classes and had been with him at 
at Thousand Island Park in the summer of 
this same year. 

It is from Sister Devamata’s Memories of 
India and Indians’, published in Prabuddha 
Bharata of 1932, that we learn something of 
the part Miss Waldo played in the daily life 
at 39th Street. (During this period, Sister 
Devamata, then Miss Laura Glenn, attended 
all of Swamiji’s classes, but did not become 
his disciple nor drew close to him. A few years 
later, however, she took an active part in the 
work he had left behind in America and be¬ 
came a'close friend of Miss Waldo, who told 
her of the more intimate side of life at 39th 
Street. Later still,'she became a follower of 
Swami Paramananda and went by the name of 
Devamata,) As she tells the story, the lodging 
house kitchen and its utensils were evidently 
none too clean, and it was, she writes, the day 
following Swamiji’s arrival in New York (ac¬ 
tually, it was probably not until after the class¬ 
es had started) (hat he said to Miss Waldo; 
‘The food here seems so unclean : would it be 
possible for you to cook for me ?’ Miss Waldo 
was, of course, delighted. ‘She went at once 
to the land-lady’. Sister Devamata continues, 
‘and obtained permission to use the kitchen. 
Then, from her own store, she gathered cook¬ 
ing utensils and groceries. These she carried 


with her on the following morning. She lived 
at the far end of Brooklyn. The only means 
of transportation was a jogging horse-car, and 
it required two hours to reach the Swami’s 
lodging at 38th (39th) Street in New York, 
Undaunted, every morning found her on her 
way at eight o’clock or earlier ; and at nine or 
ten at night, she was on her way home again.’ 

Miss Waldo, a tall, portly woman, then in 
her fifty-first year, evidently did things with a 
vigour that swept all before it, and the name 
‘Harldasi’ (Servant of the Lord), which Swamiji 
had given her. seems to have become her well. 
‘(She) moved about doing everything’, Sister 
Devamata writes. ‘Her service was continuous 
and untiring. She coo' ed. edited, cleaned, and 
took dictation, taught and managed, read 
proof and saw visitors.’ 

It was because of Miss Waldo’s ability to 
grasp Swamiji’s though so well that he \ as 
to entrust her with the final editing of his 
lectures and class talks. It was she also whonr 
he felt free to scold. ‘One morning the Swami 
found Miss Waldo in tears’, Sister Devamata 
relates. “What is the matter, Ellen ?” he 
asked anxiously. “Has anything happened ?” 
“1 seem unable to please you", she replied. 
“Even when others annoy you, you scold me 
for it” The Swami sa'd quickly ; “I do not 
know those people well enough to scold them. 
I cannot rebuke them, so I come to you. 
Whom can I scold if I cannot scold my own?" 
Needless to say. Miss Waldo thenceforth no 
longer felt Swqmiji’s scoldings to be a cause 
of sorrow they were, on the contrary, ‘a 
proof of nearness’. 

With the start of the classes, with Kripa 
nanda’s move to the top floor, and Miss 
Waldo’s daily advent on the first floor and in 
the kitchen, the householding’ at 39th Street 
settled down, so to speak, for the winter. 
Swqmiji, of course, continued to live in one 
of the parlour rooms—the back one ; and in 
this room he also, no doubt, gave private 
interviews, studied, wrote letters and articles, 
edited his class talks, and from time to time 
throughout the day and night, entered into the 
fathomless depths of meditation that were his 
natural habitat. 


Contrary to the belief generally held by 
Swamiji’s biographers—a belief traceable to a 
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fairly exaggerated report jiven by Kirpananda 
in his news-letter of Dece liber 7 to the Urah- 
/ninY/i/w, the work of spreading Vedanta had 
net been particularly suciessful or widespread 
during Svsamiji's absence in lingland. Nor had 
Swamiji expected that it would flourish. ‘Do 
not for a moment think the “Yankees” are 
p actical in religion', he had written to his 
Mad asi di.sciple, Ala i ga Periitr.al, in March 
of 1 89 ' ‘In that the Ilin lu ; lone is practical, 
the Yankee in money-nial ing, so that as soon 
as I depart, the whole thing will disappear. 
Therefore, I want to have a solid ground under 
my feet before I depart ’ He was well aware 
that a second season in New York was abso¬ 
lutely essential in order 1) put his ''nierican 
work on a fnni foundation. ‘This winter's 
work ill New York was spleiidcd,’ he had writ¬ 
ten or .lunc 26. 1895, to Mary Hale, 'and it 
may die if I suddenly go over to India, so I am 
not sure about going to India soon.’ Uy 
August, he was no longer in any doubt, but 
certain that he would ha\e to return to Ame¬ 
rica. ‘It rcriuires a few n onths more of work 
in New York to carry it the vvork) to some 
visible shape’, he had writ cn to Mr. Sturdy in 
that month's ‘a? such I will have to return to 
New York early tlii.i winter.’ But although 
Swamiji’s work had not gi own in his absence, 
it had by no means died i ut. ‘1 have planted 
a seed in this country’, he had written in ,luly 
of 1895 to the Maharaja of Khelri. 'It is al¬ 
ready a plant, and I expec: it to be a tree very 
soon.’ The plant was ver.v much alive, wailing 
only for his return to continue its growth into 
a sturdy, unsliakeablc tree. 


the spring of 1895 and who had been waiting 
for his return. Then, too, lie had many close 
friends and supporters in New York who be¬ 
longed in a category somewhere between those 


The Vedanta Society, vliich he had foun¬ 
ded in November of 1894, was still intact, and 
those who had drawn cicse to him were still 
eager to serve him. Aside from the two san- 
nyasins, Swami Kripanandii and Swami Abhay- 
ananda, to whom he had given monastic 
initiation at thousand Isla id Park, there were 
Miss Ellen Waldo, Miss Idarry Phillips, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Go.adyiar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Leggett, Miss Josephine MacLeod 
(who, though at the time ii Europe, was ready 
to give all the support she could). Miss Emma 
Thursby, and in Cambridge, Mrs. Ole Bull. 
This is to say nothing of the many people who 
had attended Swamiji’s classes and lectures in 


Most DcvolCil 
Si.'iier NiveUitu 

who worked directly for the Vedanta movement 
and tlio.se who simply attended his classes and 
lectures. We can be sure that a good majority 
ot all these people Hocked to Swamiji’s New 
York classes as soon as he reopened them in 
Deeciiiber of 1895. 





Mrs. John J. Bagley 

of Detroit’s most influen¬ 
tial ladies was Swamiji's 
hostess in Detroit, She 
first met Swamiji in Chi¬ 
cago at the Parliament 
of Religions. On the arri¬ 
val of Swamiji in Det¬ 
roit Mrs. Bagley arran¬ 
ged for a grand recep¬ 
tion in his honour and 
the whole town was in¬ 
vited. There the elite 
of the town paid home- 
age to the great Indian. 
Tho Detroit Free Press 
called the reception 
“One of the most impor¬ 
tant Social Functions that 
has taken place in Det¬ 
roit this season”. And 
described Swamiji as 
■‘The Social Lion of the 
Day.” 

John D. Rockefeller 

Swamiji’s host in Chica¬ 
go was a bu.sines.s a.sso- 
ciateofJohn D. Rock- 
feller. lUn John D. rc'iis- 
ted from seein.;.; the 
Hindu monk ti'l one day 
on an impulse, lie went 
to his friend’s lioiisc and 
met Swamiji .Swamij: 
made him undersi.ind 
that God has given .all 
hi.s wealth thereby pro¬ 
viding him an opportu¬ 
nity to help and do good 
to people. Kockfcller 
was a hard man to ad¬ 
vise. He was apparently 
irritated. But within a 
few days he donated an 
enormous amount to¬ 
wards the financing of a 
public institution his last 
donation 



Swam! Kripananda 

l-coii Landsbcrg, popu¬ 
larly knoau a.s Swami 
K.ripaiiaiKl .1 was “an 
American by citizenship 
and a Kiis.si.iii jew by 
ivrih, ■ After he met 
S\y.iniiji, Lan.M'erg, then 
a journali.st in New York 
gate up all other aciivi- 
ties and took oser tho 
burden of the practical 
details 01' Swamiji's 
worth. At rhoiisand Is¬ 
lands Park Swamiji initi¬ 
ated him to monastic 
life and ytive him his 
monastic name, Swami 
Kripananda. When Swa¬ 
miji left for Detroit, 
Kripananda took over 
charge of his New York 
mission. 


Mrs. Ole Bull 

provided '.'ivekananda with a 
place 'Where I can sit down 
& write down my thoughts’. 
.Swami was her gue.st at her 
Cambridge residence twice 
during October and Decem¬ 
ber of I.S'va. Swamiji's rela- 
lion.ship with her was very 
close and he addressed Mrs, 
lJull as “Mother ” On the 
other hand Mrs, hull too 
played a very important part 
in his life, At the invitation 
of Swamiji she came to India 
in 1898, and accompanied 
him on his Himalayan tour. 
She hceanie famous as 
“Dhiramat.a’’, 

Her generous contribution 
helped Swamiji built Belur 
Maib on the Ganges and 
provided the organization 
with a permanent fund. 
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Swami abroad 
IV 


Miss Katherine 
Abbot Sanborn 


leciurcr anti nviihor, 
was an encrgclii.' and enthu¬ 
siastic hostess of Swami 
Vivtkanunda at ■Brec/y 
Meadows, "Massachuselts, 
neat Boston, Miss Sanborn 
met Svtamiji while he 
on his way to Boston before 
the I’arliameni of Relixions, 
Thete, through the enthu¬ 
siast i of his hostess, Viveka- 
nani a received much local 
pubi city and met promjnent 
people like Professor .lohn 
IT, b right of Harvard Uni 
versi y, who escnrually were 
nstriimental in securing him 
i'ldmiision to the Parliament 
of fteligions as it 


Although ilte United f-Uiies is piini.tiiy a 
C'hrislttn nalit>n, followers of other tcligitnis 
are Ibiiiid throtighoul lli: oaiioi, atnoii 
them, those who htivi; c lo.scn liic IJii 
Vedtiniti philosopl'y, Wliilc the llmdit '.e km 
following is not Itii'gc,. len i?v nor- a motiit-dci 
and a convent h.i\c bven ciliilti/slicd tsiih ;i 
mcmhcishijs of tiboti! rifri.'Cit i.nuired, 


The ceritois are f.nder il'.e dawiiop of 
Swtiinis, or holy men. of ike Ramafrislin;! 


Order—the ottiv erdained n’.onvs id a t.tcnitinc 
Hindu orderain t'ne United Stales. Tlicy tne 
guest teaclicrs, not mitsioi arios, who liave 
come to the United Stales;', the invitation of 
Amricans wishing to edtib ish cent re where 
they may be instrueted in the Hindu 
philosophy. 


VEDANTA 


<N 


AMERICA 


Respect for other faiths is basie in the 
Hindu religion, and has been an important 
feature of the Swamis’ teachings. Sri Rania- 
krishna Deva, after whom the Order is named, 
is known as the ‘P'rophel of the bttrmony of 
all religions." 

The monastic Ramakrishna Order was 
founded at Baranagore, near Calcutta, shortly 
after Sri Ramakrishna’,s deal i in 1886, by his 
Sannyasi disciples headeti by Vivekananda, 


In 1893 Swami Vivekananda came to the 
United States as the representatiue of the 
Hindu faith, to the Parliament of Religions 
held at ihe World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. He spent three years in the United 
States lecturing and writing. Just before his re¬ 
turn to India, in 1886 he founded the first Ame¬ 
rican Vedanta Society, in New York City, 

The second Vedanta Society in the United 
States was also established by Swami Viveka- 
naiida in San Francisco in 1900, Others 
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followed until today. There are ten centures— 
four on the Eist coast, in Boston, Providence, 
two in New York City, two in the middle- 
west, in Chicago and St. Louis and four on 
the West coast, in Loi Angeles, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Portland, and Seattle. There is also a 
monastery at Tnbuco Canyon in California, 
and a convent at Santa Barbara. 

Many of the Societies also have retreats. 
The Shanti Ashrama in the San Antone Valley, 
given to Swami Vivekananda in 1900, is the 
oldest. The California Societies also have 
two others—the Olema Retreat in Marin 
Country and a retreat on Lake Tahoe. 
Oregon’s (Portland) Ramakrishna Ashrama is 
a 120-acre tract with several buildings, and 
a temple, overlooking the Columbia River 
Valley. The Sarada Ashrama at Marshfield, 
on the Atlantic Ocan, serves both the Boston 
and Providence centers ; the Ramakrishna 
Vivekananda Center in New York maintains 
the Vivekananda Cottage at Thousand Island 
Park in New York State. 

Origin 

The Ramakrishna Order’s activity abroad 
began shortly after Swami Vivekananda's 
return to India when he founded the Rama- 
krishan Mission Association. Shortly there¬ 
after the Math, or monastery, was transferred 
from Baranagore to Belur, and at the same 
time, the Mission Association taken over by 
the Math. Math activitias were then extended 
in India and abroad. 

The Vedanta philosophy, or religion, is 
the most highly intellectualized form of 
Hinduism, and as such, its appeal outside of 
India has been primarily to tire intellectual. 
It is through the intellectuals that the teach¬ 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna and the Ramakrishna 
Order have been publicized. 

Gerald Heard, the British novelist-philoso¬ 
pher, become a convert of Vedanta and was 
instrumental in establishing the monastery at 
at Trabuco Canyon. Through Heard, Christo¬ 
pher Isherwood, Aldous Huxley, and John 
Van Druten became interested, and stayed at 
the Vedanta Society of Southern California’s 
Hollywood centre as intiates. W, B. Yeats, 
Tennessee Williams, Tom Sugrue, are among 
other writers and playwrights whose interest 
was aroused, as well as Somerset Maugham 
whose Razor’s Edge dealt with Indian religion. 
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Isherswood, who lived at the Hollywood 
centre two and one-half years, assisted its 
Head, Swami Prabhavananda, in translations 
of the Yoga. Sutras Of Patanjali, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, The Song of God, and other books on 
Vedanta. Auxlcy, Heard, Isherwood, Van 
Druten, and others also contributed articles to 
the magazine, “Vedanta and the West”. 


Vedanta 

Clergymen of all faiths have been attract¬ 
ed by tne pantheistic philosophy of Vedanta 
which recognizes the same divine inspiration 
in all religions. Bishop Fiederick B. Fisher, a 
Methodist Bishop in India for many years, 
sent a Hindu temple from Benaras for tne 
Garden of Meditation at the Florida Southern 
College, a Methodist College at Lakeland, 
Florida. 

Vedanta also numbers among ks followers, 
college and university professors. Dr. Percy H. 
Houston of Occidental College, Los Angels, 
was the first President of the Vedanta Society 
of Southern California. 

Other lay members are in business and the 
professions. Still other adherents are women 
of means and leisure who have found fulfil¬ 
ment in the Vedanta philosophy. 

The Centures are supported entirely though 
voluntary offerings of members and gifts of 
friends The late Mary Morton, daughter of 
Levi P. Morton. Vice-Prisident of the United 
States under President Benjamin Harrison, 
presented the West 71st Street reffdence to 
the Vedanta Society of New York' The Sri 
Sarada Math at Santa Barbara was given to 
the Vedanta Society of Southern California 
by the late Spencer Kellogg, retired business¬ 
man. Mrs. C. M. Wyckoffof Hollywood gave 
her home and a modest annuity to founding 
the Vedanta Society of Southern Ciilifornia. 
A futher ten thousand dollar insurance policy 
donated by Mrs. Wyckoff was largely res¬ 
ponsible for completion in 1938 of the Vedanta 
Temple in Hollywood. An Italian nobleman, 
becoming mterested in Vedanta while in Holly¬ 
wood, donated the income from an orange 
grove to the Southern California Society. 
Gerald Head give the Society the Ramakrishna 
Monastery at Trabuco Canyon. 



Tivamis 

The Svv;)mis lieading the centres are active 
in the religious educational and cultural affairs 
of the United States Swami Nihkhilananda of 
the New York centre has served as a member 
of the Seminar on Intel-Religious Relations 
at Columbia University. He has also conduct¬ 
ed a course on Hindu philosophy at Douglas 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. He has lectured 
and conducted chapal serv'ices at other univer¬ 
sities- 

Swami Aklil:;nanda of the Providence, 
Rhode Island, Vedanta Society is a member 
of thj Universal Club for Ministers, the Rhode 
Island Ministers’ Union, the World Affairs 
Council, and the Rhode Island Philosophical 
Society. He has addressed these groups and 
other organizations throighout the country, 
and also served on the Hoard of Governors 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Pastoral 
Counselling, with the Massachusetts ln.siiute 
of Technology I'MIT) otficia's in programm¬ 
ing religious study for the students, land in 
conducting services and giving instruction to 
MIT students 

The Head of the Portland, Oregon, Vedanta 
Society, Swami Aseshanarda, has lectured at 
Oregon colleges-—Wiliamcite University, Port¬ 
land State College, Reed College, and others. 
Swami Vividishananda of the Seattle (Washing¬ 
ton) Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre spent four 
weeks in Hawaii in 1951', holding classes, 
lecturing and giving instruction. 

Almost all of the centres maintain libraries 
or reading rooms for their members, which are 
open to the public, general!) before services. 

Some of the centres also carry on a publish¬ 
ing piogrammc Among the publications of 
the Ramakrishna Vivekananda Centre in New 
York City are J/ic Oospel ( f Sri Ratrtakrishna. 
and Bhaguvad-Gita Self-KrowleJge And the 
Upanishad.s, translated into English and annotat¬ 
ed by Swami Nikhilananda. 

The Vedanta Press of the Vedanta Society 
of southern California issues translations and 
new tides. It has published Vedanta And the 
a bi monthly periodical since 1938, and 
and stocks Indian books for distribution to 
American booksellers. 

Prominent at all centres is the seal of the 
Ramakrishna Order of India, designed by the 
late Swami Vivekananda, founder of the Order 


Mr. Thomas W, 
Palmer 

6>unng his second visit 
tto liietrcst, Swamiji was 
the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas W, Palmer, 
A successful fiusiness- 
5-nan of Hctroit. Mr Pal¬ 
mier l>eki various local 
■olhces, evas ejected in the 
iU.S Senate and was ap¬ 
pointed U,S, Minister to 
Si ain. Shortly after he 
relinquished this position 
he was scteclcd president 
of Chicago World’s Co- 
himbian c.tposition and 
came to know of Swamiji 
.at the Parliamcht of Iteli- 
gioni, (See te'ow) 

A serpent outlines the round seal representing 
Yoga or concentration ; a swan resting on 
stormy waters in the center of the seal 
represents the self of man, or work ; a lotus 
ill the foreground signifies love, and the sun’s 
bright rays on the horizon, knowledge. The 
seal bears the motto in Sanskrit, “May the 
Swan lead us to Him.” 

California 

The two largest and mos* active of the 
Ramakrishna Order’s centres in the United 
Stales are those of California. 

Swami Vivekananda, who founded the first 
Vedanta Society in the United States, in New 
York in 1894, also founded the Northern 
Cali'Vr'.ia Sociery in 1930. 

I s headquarters arc a handsome, buff- 
coloured, three-story building at the edge of 
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San Francisco's Pacific Heights district. This 
new temple, dedicated in October of 1959, 
was built through the efforts of the Society’s 
membership of about two hundred twenty-five. 

Until the new temple was built, the Flindu 
Temple, four blocks away, served as the main 
centre. This grey and red wooden structure, 
built in 1905 by Swami Trigunatita, is crowned 
with four terra-cotta-coloured turrets, a 
harmony of Hindu, Mohammedan, and Anglo- 
Saxon architectural forms. 

Within the New Temple, the altar represents 
the Vedantic concept of divinity, with a figure 
of Christ enshrined at the exterme left, Buddha 
on the extreme right, and Sri Ramakrishna 
in the center, with Sri Sarada Devi (his wife 
and disciple) and Swami Vivekananda (founder 
of the Ramakrishna Order) at cither side. 

The auditorium is open daily for medita¬ 
tion. Sunday morning and Wednesday evening, 
services are held in the New temple and a 
class on Indian philosophy on Friday in the 
old temple, alt attended by members, and an 
equal number of interest non-members. 

Another class, lestricted to members, is 
devoted to the study of Western knowledge; 
and for many years, classes in Sanskrit have 
been carried on by and for members. 

Since 1941, a Sunday school for children 
from six to sixteen years has been conducted 
at the old temple. 

Monastery 

The Society maintains a monastery and a 
convent in San Francisco and branches of the 
monastery at the Olema Retreat and the 
Sacramento Centre. Members of the monastery 
and convent are citizens of the United States 
United States of America who have embraced 
the religous life, 

Both the old and new temples have book¬ 
shops, and the New Temple maintains a library 
for members of the Society. 

Two branch centres of the Society have 
been established at Sacramento and at Berkely, 
California. The Sacramento branch, informally 
started in 1949 at the home of a devotee of 
Vedanta, was affiliated with the Society in 
1952. 


Monastic and lay members of the centre 
have also built a chapel, dedicated in 1953, 
just outside the old city limits of Sacramento. 

A number of special events emphasize the 
Society’s ideal of harmony among religions. 
The birthdays of the world’s great religious 
teachers, such as Sri Krishna, Buddha, and 
Christ, are observed special celebrations which 
have a consistenly strong appeal for members 
and non members alike. Anci each year before 
the summer recess, a reception is held jointly 
by and For the members of the San Francisco 
Society* and the Berkeley and Sacramento 
Centres, u.sually in the auditorium of the new 
San Francisco temple. Classical and religious 
of a specially prepared paper on some religious 
or philosophical subject, all presented by the 
members is followed with discussion by the 
audience. Attendance includes friends, as wel{ 
as members and sometimes approaches 200 in 
number 

Pilgrimage 

Another popular event is the Pilgrimage to 
the Olema Retreat, orginated by the Berkely 
Branch Centre, established in 1939, Held on 
May 30 of each year, the Pilgrimage includes 
a programme of religous music, readings and 
meditation, out of doors. 

The Olema Retreat is a 2,000-acre tract of 
fir forest and meadow, an hour’s drive from 
San Francisco. In a secluded garden of the 
Retreat is a shrine to Lord Buddha—the first 
of the shrines to the great spiritual leaders of 
all religions which tbe Society plans to establsh 
eventually at Olema 

Two other retreats maintained by the Society 
are a 150-acre tract on Lake Tahoe for use of 
the Swamis, and the Shanti Ashrama, about 80 
miles from San Francisco at Livermore, in 
the San Antone Valley. The latter was given 
to Swami Vivekananda in 1900. It is little 
used since it has practically no water, and is 
not easy of access, but is kept for its historical 
association. 

The Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
one of the most active of the Ramakrishna’s 
Order’s centres in the United States, has its 
headquarters in Hollywood, California, ft was 
founded in 1930 by Swami Prabhavananda, 
also the founder of the Portland, Oregon 
centre. 
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The main centre, a beautiful three-domed 
white temple flanked by cypress tress, sits 
serenely near the intersection of Hollywood 
Boulevard and Vine Street with its sound¬ 
proofed walls impervious to the rearing traflic 
of two of Hollywood's main arteries. 

Clashes 

The Society held its classes and lectures in 
a rented hall until 1930 when Sister Lalita, 
who was Mrs. Carrie .Mead Wyckoff before 
she joined the Order, put her Hollywood home 
and modest annuity at the disposal of Swami 
Prabhavananda. Mrs. Wyckoff s home, then 
become the Vivekanandt'. Home. A further 
gift by Mrs, Wyckoff ol a ts 10,000 insurance 
policy helped to complete the temple, now the 
main centre. 

Today, in addition to the centre at Holly¬ 
wood the Society maintains the Vedanta 
Temple at Santa Barbara, the Sri Sarada Math, 
or convent, olso at San:o Barbara, and the 
Ramakrishna Monastery at Trabuco Canyon 
in California. 

In all establishments, morning and even¬ 
ing meditation periods vre observed, daily 
worship is performed, and Rama Nama .sung 
every fortnight. The Kali Puja and Shivatri 
are celebrated annually, : s are the birthdays 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, 
Swami Brahmananda, and Sri Sarada Devi— 
the Holy Mother, wife o' Sri Ramakrishna, 
who carried on his work after his death. 
There are also special services on Christmas, 
Good Friday, and Easter. 


Mme. Emma Calve 

noted singer of Metro¬ 
politan Opera Company, 
first met Swamiji in 
Chicago. ‘ Tempestuous, 
Headstrong and Sensn- 
ous,” Mme. Calvc's only 
comfort was her daugh¬ 
ter, the tragic death of 
her only child, who died 
of severs burns when she 
was performing, left her 
desolate, She wanted to 
commit saicidc, On three 
cifTereni occasions, she 
left her house to drown 
herself and proceeded in 
the direction of the lake, 
and each time, as though 
in a da^e. she found her¬ 
self on the road to 
Swaniiji’s house. The last 
time she went to his 
house. Swamiji brought 
peace to Mme, Calvc’s 
grief-striken heart, and 
tor the rest of her life 
she remained grateful to 
him. (see below) 

twelve brahmacharis (men novitiates) as well 
as, two Swamis. 

Nuns 

The Ramakrishna Monastery, maintained 
by the Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
was originally founded by Gerald Heard, 
British writer and philosopher, as a religious 
college. It was established as a College not 
only for resident students, or postulants, but 
as a Retreat for other followers of Vedanta. 

Heard built Trabuco College in Trabuco 


Sunday lectures are given at both the Santa 
Barbara and Hollywood temples, and two 
classes are held weekly at the Hollywood 
centre, and one fortnightly at the Santa Barbara 
Centre. 

Since 1950, a bookshop featuring books on 
all religions has been maint.iined at the Holly¬ 
wood centre. Thi'ough the Vedanta Press, the 
Society’.s Publishing Department, Indian books 
are s t o c k e c for distribution in the 
United States, and new tit es on Vedanta are 
issued. The Vedanta Press also publishes 
Vedanta And The West, a iionthly periodical 
began in 1938. 

In the three establisliments of the Vedanta 
Society of Southe n California, there are four¬ 
teen brahmachaririis (wome i novitiates), and 
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Prof. John. Henry 
Wright 

‘Here is a man who is more 
learned than all our learned 
professors put together”,— 

Wrote professor John Henry 
Wright of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity in a letter introducing 
Swami Vivekananda to a 
friend who happened to be 
the Chairman of thd Com¬ 
mittee Selecting delegates. 

This letter from professor 
Wright opened Swamiji’s 
way to the Parliament of 
Religions. Swamiji spent a 
week-end with the Wrights 
and they became great 
friends. This association and 
later meetings are now a part 
of the Wright family tradirion 
and even today the Wrights 
speak in the family idiom of 
“Our Swami”. Mrs, -lohn 
Henry Wright prepared an 
account of their association 
with Swamiji sometime in or 
after 1897 (See Below) 

Canyon, sixty-five miles south of Los Angeles, 
high in the Santa Ana mountains, and it was 
opened in 1942. Assistance was given to the 
project by those interested in Vedanta. Among 
them were author Aldous Huxley, Alan Hunter 
of the Hollywood Congregational Church; 
Spencer Kellogg, Jr., retired businessman and 
Eugene Exman, religious editor of Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. It was, in fact, at the 
Trabuco monastery that Huxley wrote fhe 
Perennial Philosophy, and several of Heard’s 
works were also written there. 



Life at Trabuco College was modelled on 
Western raonastricism, and prin^^ipally accord¬ 
ing to the rules of St. Benedict. However, 
financial problems arose, and the experiment 
was discontinued. Gerald Heard then deeded 
the 300-acre establishment to the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California who, in 1949, 
formally dedicated it as the Ramakrishna 
Monastery. 

At present, eight Americans and their 
Swami are resident at the monastery where, 
like the neigh-bouring farmers, they raise hens, 
chickens, dairy cows and daily products, and 
vegetables. 


Convent 

The Sri Sarada Math, or convent, at Santa 
Barbara is another one of the units maintain¬ 
ed by the Vedanta Southern California. 

The convent’s origin and growth was due 
largely to the devotion of a few individuals. 
The orginal property, with a generous bequest, 
was provided by Spencer Kellogg, retired 
businessman, on his death in 1944. 

In 1953. Mrs. Ruth Sheets of Montecita, 
California, visited the convent and became 
very much interested in building a temple. 
Although suffering from a fatal illness, she 
turned her whole energies to the project. Lutah 
Maria Riggs, architect, was hired to design 
the structure. On her death in 1955, Mrs. 
Sheets left a substantial bequest to the building 
fund. 

The temple, with its thirty-eight Douglas 
fir trees as supporting pillars, was completed 
and formally dedicated in February of 1956. 

Women were first formally accepted in the 
Ramakrishna Order in 1947. At that time, 
seven young women left the Society’s Holly¬ 
wood centre to help in the establishment of 
the Order’s first convent. At the present time 
there are about twelve of the Sisters who divide 
time between the Sri Sarada Math and the 
Hollywood centre. 
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When Swami Vivekananda 
Visited Germany 

And how tho Swami loved his own disciples ! Miss MacLeod writes : 
‘We arrived in Bomboy on the twelfth of February, where Mr. Alasinga met 
us, who wore the vertical red masks of the Vaisnavaite sect. Later on, once 
when I was was sitting with Swami on our way to Kashmir, I happened to 
make the remark : “What a pity that Mr. Alasings wears those Vaisnavaite 
marks on his foreh ;ad 1” Instantly Swami turned and s.iid with great stern¬ 
ness : “Hands off ! What have you ever done ?” I did not know what I 
had done then. OF course, 1 never answered. Tears c-ame to my eyes and 
waited. I learnt later that Mr. Alasinga Perumal ... had gone from door to 
door to beg the mcney to send Vivekananda to the West. Perhaps, without 
him, we never would have met Vivekananda. ’ 

Swamiji was a man who truly walked with God. May his blessings be 
over on us. 

Sister Christine 


One of the memorable events during the 
Swami’s stay in England was his meeting with 
celebrated Orientalist, Professor Max Muller 
of Oxford University, at his residence, by 
special invitation, on May 28, 1896. Of 
that pleasant experience the Swami himself 
wrote as follows on June 6: 

“...What an extraordinaiy man is Professor 
Max Muller ! I paid a visit to him a few days 
ago. I should say that I went to pay my 
respects to him for whosoever loves Shri 
Ramakrishna, whatever be his or her sect, or 
creed, or nationality, my visit to that person 
hold as a pilgrimage... 

Admiration For Shri Ramakrishna 

“The Professor was first induced to iuquire 
about the power behind, which led to sudden 
and momentous changes in the life of the 


late Keshab Chandra Sen, the great Brahmo 
leader ; and since then he has been an earnest 
student and admirer of the life and teachings 
of Shri Ramakrishna. ‘Ramakrishna is wor¬ 
shipped by thousands today, Professor’, I 
said. ‘To whom else shall worship be accorded, 
if not to such ?* was his answer. The Pro¬ 
fessor was kindness itself.He showed us 

several colleges in Oxford and the Bodleian 
Library, He also accompanied us to the rail¬ 
way station, and all this he did because, as 
he said, ‘it is not every day one meets with a 
disciple of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’. 


‘The visit was really a revelation to me. 
That nice little house, its setting of a beautiful 
garden, the silverheaded sage, with a face 
calm and benign and forehead smooth as a 
child’s in spite of seventy winters, and every 
line in that face speaking of a deep-seated mine 
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of spirituality somewhere behind; that noble 
wife, the helpmate of his life through his long 
and arduous task of exciting interest, overiding 
opposition and contempt, and at last creating 
a respect for the thoughts of the sages of 
ancient India- the trees, the flowers, the 
calmness and the clear sky- all these sent me 
back in imagination to the glorious days of 
ancient India, the days of our B^ahmari^his 
and Rajarishis, the days of the great Vana- 
prasthas, the days of Arundhatis and Vasish- 
thas. 

Oness with the Brahman 

“It was neither the philologist nor the 
scholar that I saw, but a soul that is eveiy 
day realising its oneness with the Brahman, a 
heart that is every moment expanding to reach 
oneness with the Universal. 

“...And what love he bears towards India ! 
1 wish I had a hinulredth part of that love for 
my own motherland. Endued with an extra¬ 
ordinary, and, at the same time, an intensely 
active mind, he lias lived and moved in the 
world of Indian thought for fifty years or 
more, and watched the sharp interchange of 
light and shade in the interminable forest of 
Sanskrit literature with deep interest and 
heart-felt love, till they have all sunk into his 
very soul and coloured his whole being. Max 
Muller is a Vedantist of Vedantists .. 

“When are you coming to India ? Every 
heart there would welcome one who has done 
so much to place the thougts of their ancestors 
in the true light', I said. The face of the aged 
sage biightened up—there was almost a tear 
in his eye, a gentle nodding of the head, and 
slowly the words came out : T would not 
return then; you would have to cremate me 
there'. Further ciuestions .seemed an unwar¬ 
rantable intrusion into realms wherein are 
stored the holy secrets of man's heart”. 

“A Real Mahatma” 

This letter was written by the Swami shortly 
after the Professor had written an article, from 
information gathered in India, concerning 
Shri Ramakri.shna, which was to appear in the 
Nineteenth Century, under the title “A Real 
Mahatman”. Later on, he also wrote a large 
and fuller account under the title Ramakrishna: 
His Life and Sayings. 


Exhausted with the strenuous exertions of 
his London work, the Swami accepted the 
invitation for a tour and a holiday on the Con¬ 
tinent. He was “as delighted as a child” at 
the prospect, In the afternoon of one of the 
last days in July, the Swami and his friends 
left London with the best wishes of all his 
students .ind disciples. 

Invitation from Paul Deussen 

At an out-of-way village in Switzerland the 
Swami received news which changed the course 
of his continental tour ; it was in the form of 
an urgent letter, an invitation from the well- 
known Orientalist, Paul Deussen, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Kiel. He had 
written to the Swami’s London address, cor¬ 
dially inviting him to visit him in Kiel. The 
Profe-ssor had been studying the Swami’s 
lectures and utterances, and found in him an 
original thinker and a spiritual genius. 

[Paul Deussen (1845-19!9) was a well- 
known Indologist. A disciple of Schopenhauer 
and a founder of the Schopenhauer Society, 
he was known for his profound learning in 
Indian ohilosophy and for his interpretations 
of Indi.in thought. He wrote a number of 
works cn this subject. 

Pau' Deussen considered the system of 
Vedanta as founded on the Upanishads and 
Vedant Sutra’s with Shankara’s commentaries, 
to be some of the majestic structures of philo¬ 
sophical thought and valuable products of the 
geniu.s of man in his search for truth.] 

At the invitation of Prof. Paul Deussen, 
the Swami proceeded to Kiel where Paul 
Denssen was Professor of Philo,sophy at the 
University, after visiting Switzerland on the 
way. Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Sevier and Miss 
Henrietta Muller, friends of the Swami, ac¬ 
companied him. 

The following is a reproduction in parts of 
the account of the tour, as published in Swami 
Virekananda in Germany, a souvenir issued on 
the occasion of the Swami Vivekananda Cen¬ 
tenary Exhibition, Calcutta, 1962. This re¬ 
port was itself a reproduction from The Life 
Swam' Vivekananda published by the Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta, 

Writing about Kiel, Mrs. Sevier, who along 
with lier husband was the guest of the Deussen 
family, wrote : 
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“...My recollection of Kiel, a town in 
Germany which is beautifully situated on the 
Baltic, IS bright with agreeable memories of a 
pleasant day spent in company of Dr. Paul 
Deussen, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University there~a man of rare philosophical 
grasp, standing foremost in the rank of Euro¬ 
pean Sanskrit scholars. 

Cordial Reception 

“On hearing that the Swami had arrived at 
tlie hotel, the Professor immediately sent a 
note requesting his company at breakfast on 
the following day, courteously including my 
husband and myself in ti e invitation. Punc- 


that will, in the future, probably make India 
the spiritual leader of the nations, the highest 
and greatest spiritual influence on earth. 

“The Swami interested himself in some 
translations which Deussen was making, and 
a discussion arose on the precise significance 
and correct understanding of various obscure 
passages. The former pointed out that clear¬ 
ness of definition was of primary importance 
and elegance of diction of secondary importance. 
The vigorous and lucid interpretations given 
by the Oriental exegetist with such firmness or 
conviction, and yet such delicacy of preception, 
eventually quite won over the Germa.i s ivant... 



Captain J. H. 
Mrs. C. E. 


Uially at 10 o’clock the next morning we us¬ 
hered into the library where we received a 
cordial reception from Prof, and Mrs. Deussen 
who were cxpec.ing us. After a few prelimi¬ 
nary inquiues regarding the travels and plans 
of Swamiji, 1 noticed the Professor directing 
his eyes to some volumes lying open on the 
table, and with a scholar’s appreciation of 
learning he soon turned the conversation to 
books... He considered the system of the 
Vedanta as founded on the Upanished and 
Vedant Sutras, with Sh.mkaracharya’s com¬ 
mentaries, some of the jiiost majestic struc¬ 
tures of thought and valuable products of 
the genius of man in his search for Truth and 
that the highest and purest morality was the 
immediate consequence of the Vedanta... 

“It seems, the Professor added, that a 
movement is being mad; back towards the 
fountain-head of spirituality, a movement 


Returning to the narration of the Swami’s 
stay in Kiel, the account added : Some time 
during the day, the Professor found the Swami 
turning over the pages of a poetical work. He 
spoke to him but got no response. When the 
Swami came to know of it afterwards, he 
apologised, saying that he was so absorbed 
in reading that he had not heard him. Ihe 
Professor was not satisfied with this explana¬ 
tion until, in the course of conversation, the 
Swami quoted and interpreted verses from the 
book. Prof. Deussen was dumbfounded, and 
asked the Swami how he could accomplish 
such a feat of memory. Thereupon the con¬ 
centration of the mind, as piactised by the 
Indian Yogi with such perfection that the 
Sw'ami said from personal experience that, in 
that state, he would be unconscious even if a 
piece of burning charcoal was placed on his 
body. 
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A Look Around Kiel 

At this time, there was an exhibition in 
Kiel, which Prof. Deussen insisted that the 
Swami must visit and offered to take him there. 
So immediately after tea the Swami’s party 
accompanied their host to the exhibition, and 
some time was spent in studying the various 
arts and industries of Germany. After partak¬ 
ing of light refreshments there the party re¬ 
turned to the hotel where the Swami was staj- 
ing. The Professor suggested that the Swami 
should see the objects of interest in and around 
the city, and it was decided that on the next 
day they would all make an excursion to some 
of the outlying districts, notably to the famous 
harbour of Kiel opened only a few days pre¬ 
viously by the Kaiser. 

About six weeks had been spent in holiday¬ 
touring, and the Swami felt that he could now 
take up his London work again with renewed 
vigour. Accordingly, he asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Sevier to make plans for returning immediately 
Prof Deussen had hoped that the Swami would 
prolong his visit so that he could have oppor¬ 
tunities of discussing many philosophical topics 
with him in the quiet retreat of his own resi¬ 
dence, where his treasure room of learning and 
of books would have added much to the inte¬ 
rest of their discussions. He tried to persuade 
the Swami to remain if only for a few days, 
but when he was told that the Swami was 
anxious to put his work on a solid basis be¬ 
fore returning to India, which he intended to 
do in the near future the Professor understood 
and said : “Well, then, Swami, I shall meet 
you in Hamburg, and thence, via Holland, 
we shall both journey to London, where I hope 
to spend many hours with you”. 


At Hamburg Professor Deussen joined 
them. The party, with the additional mem 
ber, went to Amsterdam for three days during 
which time they visited the art galleries, the 
museums, and other places of interest. 

The Channel crossing, a most unpleasant 
voyage, was fortunately soon over...The Swami 
was much improved in health and felt that he 
could meet the demands of his work with 
renewed energy and enthusiasm. 


Discussion on Vedanta 

Professor Deussen often visited the Swami, 
discussing with him the principles of the 
Vedanta and gaining from him a much clearer 
insight into the whole body of Vedanta thought 
He was in thorough agreement with the Swami 
when the latter pointed out to him the diffi¬ 
culties that lay in the way of a complete un¬ 
derstanding of the Vedanta metaphysics by 
Western minds, the trouble resting in the 
fact that the Western philosopher was apt to 
regard Indian idealism through the lens of 
preconceived ideas. And as he came to know 
the Swami more intimately, he understood 
that one must become de-Occidentalised, as it 
were, in order to master the spirit of the Hindu 
philosophical systems of logic as methods of 
spiritua.1 vision, For two whole weeks during 
his stay in London the Professor was with 
the Swami. At the same time Professor Max 
Muller was also in communication with Swami 
Vivekananda. 

(Courtesy German News Weekly New Delhi) 
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VIVEKANANDfl 

ON 

NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Every work uttered by Swami Vivekananda has become a saying. Here 
some extract is reproduced covering subjects like poverty, work and 
welfare, education and character, women's role etc. etc. 


THE CURSE OF POVERTY 

The only h ope of India is from the masses. 

* Nt 

Do you lo\e your fellow-men ? Where should you go to seek for God ? Are not all 
the poor, the miserable, the weak, Gods ? Why not worship them first ? Why go to dig a 
well on the shores of the Gan |es ? 

« « * 

The only way of getti ig our divine nature manifested is by helping others do the same. 

If there is inequality ii nature, still there must be equal chance for all; or, if greater 
for some and for some less, ihe weaker should be given more chance than the strong. 

♦ * ♦ 

I do not believe in a God or religion which cannot wipe the widow’s tears or bring a 
a piece of bread to the orphar's mouth. However sublime be the theories, however well-spun 
may be the philosophy, I do not call it religion so long as it is confined to books and dogmas. 
Where should you go to seek for God ? Are not all the poor, the miserables, the weak, Gods ? 
Why not worship them first ? 

Yesterday, the lady superintendent of a women’s prison was here. They don’t call it 
prison but reformatory here, ft is the grandest thing I have seen in America, How the inmates 
are benevolently treated, how they are reformed and sent back as useful members of society; 
how grand, how beautiful, you must see to believe ! And, oh ! how my heart aches to think 
of the poor, the low in India. They have no chance, no escape, no way to climb up. The 
poor, the low, the sinner in India have no friends, no help. They cannot rise, try however 
they may. They sink lower and lower every day. They feel the blows showering upon them by 
a cruel society, and they do net know whence the blow comes. They have forgotten that they 
too are men. And the result is slavery. 



Him I call a Mahatma (great soul) whose heart bleds for the poor, otherwise he is a 
Duratman (wicked soul). So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every 
man a traitor who, having been educated at their expense, pays not the least heed to them. I 
call those men wretches, who strut about in their finery having got all their money by grinding 
the poor, so long as they do not do anything for those millions who are now no better than 
hungry savages. 

♦ 

In this fertile country with abundant water supply, where nature produces wealth and 
harvest a thousand times more than in others, you have no food for your stomach, no clothes 
to cover your body : In this country of abundance, the produce of which has been the cause 
of spread of civilisation in other countries, you are reduced to such straits ! Your 
condition is even worse tlian that of a dog. And you glory in your Vedas and Vedants ! 

A nation that cannot provide for itself simple food and clothing, which always depends 
on others for its subsistence—what is there for it to vaunt about ? Throw your religious obser¬ 
vances overboard for the present and be first prepared for the struggle for existence. 

* ♦ * 

Sitting down these hundreds of years with an ever-increasing load of crystallised supersti¬ 
tion on your heads, for hundreds of years spending ail your energy upon discussing the louch- 
ableness or untouchableness of this food or that, with all humanity crushed out of you by the 
continuous social tyranny of ages—are you ? And whr t are you doing now ? Promenading 
the seashore with books in your hands, repeating undigested stray bits of European brain-work, 
and the whole soul’bent upon getting a thirty rupees c'crkshi s, or at best becoming a lawyer— 
the height of young India’s ambition—and every student with a whole brood of hungry children 
cackling at his heels and asking for bread ? Is there not water enough in the sea to drown you, 
books, gowns, university diplomas, and all ? 

Laziness, meanness, and hypocrisy have covered the whole length and breadth of the 
country. Can an intelligent man look on all this and rein tin quiet ? Does it not bring tears 
to the eyes ? Madras, Bombay, Punjab. Bengal, whichever way I look, I see no signs of 
life. You are thinking yourselves highly educated. What nonsense have you learnt ? Getting 
by heart the thoughts of others in foreign language, and stuffing your brain with them and 
taking some university degrees, you consider yourselves educated ! Fie upon you ! Is this 
education ? What is the goal of your education ? Either a clerkship, or being a rougish law¬ 
yer, or at the most a Deputy Magistracy, which is atiother form of clerkship. What good 
will it do you or the country at large ? Open your eyes and see what a piteous cry for food is 
rising in the land of Bharata, proverbial for its wealth ! Will your education fulfil this want 
Never. 


With the help of Western science set yourselves to dig the earth and produce foodstuffs, 
not by means of mean servitude of others but by discovering new avenues to production, by 
your own exertions aided by Western science. Therefore I teach the people of this country 
to be full of activities, so as to be able to produce food and clothing for themselves. For 
want of food and clothing and plunged in anxiety for ir, the country has come to ruin. 

What arc you doing to remedy this ? Throw aside your scriptures in the Ganges and 
teach the people first the means of procuring food and clothing, and then you will find time 
to read to them, the scriptures. If their material wants arc not removed by the rousing of intense 
activity, none will listen to the words of spirituality. 'I’herefore T say, first rouse the inherent 
power of the Atman within you, and then, rousing the faith of the general people in that 
power as much as you can, teach them first of all to make provision for food ; only then 
teach them religion. There is no time to sit idle. Who I nows when death will overtake one ? 

* * * 
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And over and above all, we must cease to tyrannise. To what a ludicrous state are we 
brought. If a Bhangi comes anywhere as a Bhangi, he would be shunned as the plague; but 
no sooner does he get a cupful of water poured upon his head with some mutterings of 
prayers by a Padre, and get a coat to his back, no matter how threadbare, and come into the 
room of the most orthodox Hindu, I don’t see the man who then dares refuse him a chair and 
a hearty shake of the hands. Irony can go on farther. 

« 41 * 

Is it a religion that fails to remove the misery of the poor and turn men into gods ! 
Do you think our religion is worth the name ? Ours is only “Don’t-touchism”, only “Touch 
me not”, “Touch me not Good heavens ! A country, the big leaders of which have for 
the last two thousand years been only discussing whether to take food with the right hand 
side or from left, if such a country does not go to ruin what else will. 

Tki 

Come, be men ! Kick out the priests who are always against progress, because they 
would never mend, their hearts mould never become big. They are the offspring of centuries 
of superstition and tyranr y. Root out priestcraft first. Come, be men ! Come out of your 
narrow holes and have a look abroad. See how nations are on the march ! Do you love your 
country ? Then come let us struggle for higher and better things. Look not back, no not 
even if you see the dearesr and nearest cry. Look not back, but forward ! 

4c « « 

Seeing tlie poor people of our country starving for food, a desire come to me to 
overthrow all ceremonial worship and learning, and go round from village collecting money 
from the rich by convincing them through force of character and Sadhana, and to spend the 
whole in serving the poor. 

Alas! nobody thinks of the poor of the country. They are the backbone of the coun¬ 
try who by their labour aie producing food—the poor people, the sweepers and labourers, 
who if they stop work for c ne day will create a panic in the town. But there is none to sym¬ 
pathise with them, none to console them in misery. Is there any compassion or kindliness of 
heart in the country ? Only a class of “Don’t touchists”. Kick such customs out! I some¬ 
times feel the urge to break the barriers of “Don’t touchism”, go at once and call out, “Come 
all who are poor, miserabU-, wretched, and down-trodden”, and to bring them all together in 
the name of Shri Ramakrishna. Unless they rise, the Mother won’t awaken. We could not 
make any provision for food and clothes for them. What have we done then ? Alas ! they 
know nothing of worldliness, and therefore even after working day and night cannot provide 
themselves with food and clothes. Let us open their eyes. I see clear as daylight that there is 
the one Brahman in all, in them and me, one Shakti dwells in all. The only difference is of 
manifestation. Unless the Iffood circulates over the whole body, has any country risen at any 
time ? If one limb is paralysed, then even with the other limbs are whole, not much can be 
done with that body. Knovv this for certain. 

4i 4> ik 

My whole ambition rn life is to set in motion a machinery which will bring noble ideas 
to the door of everydody, and then let men and women settle their own fate. Let them know 
what our forefathers as well as other nations have thought on the most momentous questions 
of life. Let them see specia ly what others are doing now, and then decide. We arc to put the 
chemicals together, the crys allisation will be done by nature according to her laws. Work 
hard, be steady and have fa th in the Lord. Set to work, I am coming sooner or later. Keep 
the moto before you; “Eiewtion of the masses without injuring the religion." 



Remember that nation lives in the cottage. But, alas ! nobody ever did anything for 
them. Our modern reformers are very busy about widow remarriage. Of course 1 am a 
sympathiser in every reform, but the fate of a nation does not depend upon the condition of 
the masses. Can you raise them ? Can you give them back their lost individuality without 
making them lose their innate spiritual nature ? Can you become an occidental of occidentals 
in your spirit of equality, freedom, work and energy, and at the same time a Hindu to the 
very backbone in religious culture and instincts ? This is to be done and we will do it. You 
are all born to do it. Have faith in yourselves, great convictions are the mothers of great 
deeds. Onward for ever ! “Sympathy for the poor, the downtrodden, even unto death”, 
this our motto. 


ON WORK AND WELFARE 

Every duty is holy, and devotion to duty is the highest form of the worship of God. 
By doing well the duty which is nearest to us, the duty which is in our hands now, we make 
ourselves stronger; and improving our strength in this manner step by step, we may even reach 
a state in which it shall be our privilege to do the most coveted and honoured duties in life and 
in society. 

* m * 

Duty of any kind is not to be slighted. A man who does the lower work is not for that 
reason only a lower man than he who does the higher work. A man should not be judged b> 
the nature of his duties, but by the manner in which he does them. His manner of doing them 
and his power to do them are indeed the test of a man. A shoemaker who can turn out a 
strong, nica pair of shoes in the shortest possible time is a better man, according to his profes¬ 
sor who talks non-sense everyday of his life. 

* * * 

That society is the greatest, where the highest truths b'come practical. That is my 
opinion, and if a society is not fit for the highest truths, make it so, and the sooner the better. 

♦ ♦ f 

If the Shastras can only help men when they give up all work and retire into the forests, 
and cannot show the way by lighting the lamp of hope in the hearts of men of the workaday 
world—in the midst of their daily toil, disease, misery and poverty; in the despondency of the 
penitent; in the self-reproach of the down-trodden; in the terror of the battle field; in lust, 
hunger and pleasure; in the joy of victory, in the darkness of defeat; and, finally, in the 
dreaded night of death—then weak humanity has no need of si'Ch Shastras, and such Shastras 
will be no Shastras at all ! 

It is the force of character, of purity and of truth, of personality; it is life that is the 
highest and the only way to stir the hearts of people. It carries the personal magnetism. 
Work, work, work ! Life is too short to be spent in talking about frauds and cranks. 

* « * 

Work, work, live the life. What do doctrines and opinions count ? Philosophy and 
penance, the worship-room, your sunned rice or vegetable offerings—^all these constitute the 
religion of one man or one country. Doing good to others is the one great, universal religion. 
Men and women, young and old, down to the pariah, nay, the very animal, all can grasp 
this religion. Can a merely negative religion be of any avail ? The stone is never unchaste, 
the cow never tells a lie, nor do trees commit theft or robbery, but what does it matter 7 

J|» ♦ ♦ 
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I heard in Japan that it was the belief of the girls of that country that their dolls would 
be animated if they were Ir ved with the heart- The Japanese girl never breaks her doll. O you 
of great fortune ! I too believe that India will awake again if any one could love with the 
whole heart the people of he country, a people bereft of the grace of affluence, of blasted 
fortune, their discretion otally lost, down-trodden, ever-starved, quarrelsome and envious. 
Then only will India awake, when hundreds of large-hearted men and women, giving up all 
desires of enjoying the luxuries of life, will long and exert themselves to their utmost for the 
well-being of the millions of their countrymen who are gradually sinking lower and lower in 
the vortex of destitution and ignorance. 1 have experienced even in my insignificant life that 
good motive.s, sincerity and infinite love can conquer the world. 

♦ ♦ * 

Love makes on disanction between man and man, between an Aryan or a Mlechchha, 
between a Brahmin or a pariah, nor even between a man or a woman. Love makes the whole 
universe as one’s own honi:. True progress is slow but sure. Work among those young men 
who can devote heart and soul to this one duty, the duty of raising the masses of India. Awake 
them, unite them, and in; pire them with this spirit of renunciation; it depends wholly on the 
young people of India 

« He 41 

If in the attempt tc carry morsels of food to Starving mouths, name and possesion and 
all be doomed even—thrice blessed art thou ! It is the heart, the heart, that conquers, not the 
brain. Books and learning. Yoga and meditation and illumination—all are but dust compared 
with love. It is love that gives you the supernatural powers; love that gives you Bhakti; love 
that gives Illumination; and love, again, that leads to emancipation. This indeed is worship 
of the Lord in the human labernacle. 


ON EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 

Will you consider i man as educated if only he can pass some examinations and deliver 
good lectures ? The educi tion which does not help the common mass of people to equip them¬ 
selves for the struggle for life, which does not bring out strength of character, a spirit of 
philanthropy, and the courage of a lion—is it wortn the name ? Real education is that which 
enables one to stand on hit own legs The education that you are receiving now in schools and 
colleges is only making yon a race of nyspeptics. You are working like machines merely, and 
living a jellyfish existence. 

The peasant, the s loemaker, and such other lower classes of India have much greater 
capacity for work and self-ieliance than you. They have been silently working through long 
ages, and producing the entire wealth of the land, without a word of complaint. Very soon 
they will get above you in position. Gradually capital is drifting into their hands, and they 
are not so much troubled with wants as you are. Modern education has changed your fashion, 
but new avenues of wealth lie yet undiscovered for want of the inventive genius. You have so 
long oppressed these forbearing masses; non is the time for their retribution. Never mind if 
they have not read a few books like you, if they have not acquired your tailor-made civilisa¬ 
tion. What do these matter? But they are the backbone of the nation in all countries. If 
these lower classes stop woik, from where will you get your food and clothing ? If the sweepers 
of Calcutta stop work for a day. it creates a panic; and if they strike for three days, the 
whole town will be depopulated by the outbreak of epidemics. If the labourers stop work, your 
supply of food and clothes also stops. And you regard them as low class people and vaunt 
your own culture. 
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Engrossed in the struggle for existence, they had not the opportunity for the awaken¬ 
ing of knowledge. They have worked so long like machines, and the clever educated sections 
have taken the substantial part of the fruits of their labour. In every country this has been 
the case. But times have changed. The lower classes are gradually awakening to this fact and 
making a united front against this, determined to exact their legitimate dues. 

Therefore, I say, get yourselves to the task of spreading education among the masses. 
Tei[ them, and make them understand : “You are our brothers, a part and parcel of our 
bodies, and we love you and never hate you”. If they receive this sympathy from you, their 
enthusiasm for work will be increased a hundredfold. Kindle their knowledge with the help of 
modern science. Teach them history geography, science, literature, and along with these 
the profound truths of religion. In exchange for that teaching, the poverty of the teachers 
will also disappear. By mutal exchange both parlies will become friendly to each other. 

Without sympathy for and co-operation with the masses, there is no well-being for 
your upper classes. You will be destroyed by internecine quarrels and fights, which you have 
been having so long. When the masses will wake up, they will come to understand your 
pppre.ssion of them, and by a puff of their mouth you will be entirely blown away. It is they 
who will then pull it down. Think how at the hands of the Gauls the mighty ancient Roman 
civilisation crumbled into dust. 

Therefore, I say, try to rouse these lower elas.ses from slumber by imparting learning 
and culture to them. When they will awaken—and awaken one day they must—they also will 
not forget your good services to them and will remain grateful to you. 

iK « 

No one can teacher spoils everpthing by thinking that he is teaching. Within man is 
all knowledge, even in a boy it is so, and it requires only an awakening; and that much is the 
work of a teacher. We have to do only so much for the boys, that they may learn to apply 
their own intellect to the proper use of their hands, legs, ears, eyes, etc., and finally every¬ 
thing will become easy. 

♦ 7 • 

You cannot teach a child any more than you can grow a plant. All you can do is on 
the negative side; you can only help. It is manifestation from within; it develops its own 
nature, you can only take away obstructions. 


ON WOMEN’S ROLE 


1 never define anything : still education may be described as a development of faculty, 
not an accumulation of words; or, as a training of individaals to will rightly and efficiently. 
So shall we bring to the need of India great fearless women—women worthy to continue the 
traditions of Sanghamitta, Lila, Ahalya Bai and Mira Bai, women fit to be mothers of heroes, 
because they are pure and selfless, strong with the strength that comes of touching the feet of 
God. 

« « m 

Women must be put in a position to solve their own problems in their own way. No 
one can or ought to do this for them. And our ludian women are as capable of doing it as any 
in the world. Our right of interference is limited entirely to giving education, 

♦ * ♦ 
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In these modern days there is a greatet impetus towards higher education on the Euro¬ 
pean lines, and the trend of opinion is strong towards women getting this higher education. 
Of course, there are some people in India who don't want it, but those who do want it carry 
the day. 


Our religion does not prevent a women from being educated. In the old bcoks we find 
that the universities were cqualily resorted to by both girls and boys; but later the education of 
the whole nation was neglected. What can you expect under foreign rule ? The foreign con¬ 
queror is not there to do good to us; he wants his money. 1 studied hard for twelve years and 
became a graduate of Calmtta University; now I can scarcely make five dollars a month in 
my country, ^^'ould you relieve it ? It is actually a fact. So these educational institutions of 
foreigners are simply to g.et a lot of useful, practical slaves for a little money, to turn out a 
host of clerks, postmasters, telegiaph operators, and so on. 

• * ♦ 

The ideal of wo nanhood in India is motherhood—-that marvellous, unselfish, all¬ 
suffering, ever-forgiving mother. The wife walks behind, the shadow. She must imitate the 
life of the mother; that is ler duty. But the mother is the ideal of love; she rules the family, 
she possesses the family. It is the father in India who thrashes the child and spanks when 
there is something done by the child, and always the mother who puts herself between the 
father and the child. You see it is just the opposite here ^America). It has become the 
mother's business to spank the children in this country and poor father comes in between. 
The two ideals nrediflerert. Our way is what we have been taught for ages. You never hear 
of a mother cursing the child; she is forgiving, always forgiving. Instead of ‘Our Father in 
Heaven’, we say ‘Mother’ all the time : that idea and that word are ever associated in the 
Hindu mind with infinite l.ove, the mother’s love being the nearest approach to God’s love in 
this mortal world of our;. 

♦ ♦ * 

In what scriptures do you find statements that women are not compet nt for know¬ 
ledge and devotion ? In tl e period of degradation, when the priests made the other castes 
incompetent for the study of the Vedas, they deprived the women also of all their rights. 
Otherwise, you will find that in the Vedic or IJpanishadic age, Maitrcyi, Gargi and other 
ladies of revered memory had taken the places of Rishis through their skill in discussing 
about Brahman. In an assembly of a thousand Brahmins who were all erudite in the Vedas, 
Gargi boldly challenged Yajnavalkya in a discussion about Brahman. When such ideal 
women were entitled to spiiitual knowledge, then why shall not the women have the same 
privilege now ? What has happened again. History repeats itself. All nations have attained 
greatness by paying proper respect to the women. That country and that nation which do not 
respect. The women have never become great, nor will ever be in future. The principal reason 
why your race has so much degenerated is that you have no respect for these living images of 
Shakli. Manu says : “Wbere women are respected, there the gods delight; and where they 
are not, there all works and efforts come to naught”. There is no hope of rise for that family 
or country where there is no esteem for women, where they live in sadness. For this reason, 
they have to be raised first. 


* 

Then there is the )ajna or worship of learning. That is the most beautiful of all. Do 
you know that every book is holy in India, not the Vedas alone but the English and Moham¬ 
medan also ? All are sacred. 

Revive the old arts. Teach your girls fruit-modelling with hardened milk. Give them 
artistic cooking and sewing. Let them learn painting, photography, the cutting of designs in 
paper, and gold and silver filigree and embroidery. See that everyone knows something by 
which she can earn a living in cate of need. 
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And never forget Humanity ! The idea of a humanitarian man-worship exists in nucleus 
in India, but it has never been sufficiently specialised. Let your students develop it. Make 
poetry and art of it. Yes, a daily worship at the feet of beggars, after bathing and before the 
meal, would be wonderful practical training of heart and hand together. On some days, again, 
the worship might be of children, of your own pupils Or you might borrow babies and nurse 
and feed them. What was it that Mataji said to me ? ‘'Swamiji, I have no help But these 
blessed ones £ worship, and they will take me to salvation !” She feels, you see, that she 
is serving (Jma in t’.ie K-umari, and that is a W3.iderfal th jught with which to begin a school 
for girls. 


On Language And Art 

In every nation you will have to work through their method,’. To every man you will 
have to speak in his own language. Now, in England or in America, if you want to preach 
religion to them, you will have to work through political methods, /. e., make organisations 
and societies, with voting, balloting, a president and so on, because that is the language, the 
method of the Western race. On the other hand, if you want to speak of politics in India, you 
must speak through the language of religion. You will have to tell them something like this : 
“The man who cleans his house every morning will acquire such and such an amount of merit, 
he will go to heaven, or he comes to God". Unless you put it that way, they won’t listen to 
you. It is a question of language. The thing done is the same. But with every race, you will 
have to speak their language in order to reach their hearts. And that is quite just. We need 
not freat about that. 

« « 

Simplicity is the secret. My ideal of langutige is my Master’s language, most colloquial 
and yet most expressive. It must express the thought which is intended to be conveyed. 

* * * 

Every man is capable receiving knowledge if it is imparted in his own language. A 
teacher who cannot convince others should weep on account of his own inability to teach the 
people in their own language, instead of cursing of cursing them and dooming them to live in 
ignorance and supersition, setting up the plea that the higher knowledge is not for them. 
Speak out the truth boldly, without any fear that it will puzzle the weak. 

^ ^ Hi 

In our country, owing to all learning being in Sanskrit from the ancient times, there 
has arisen an immeasurable gulf between the learned and common folk. AH the great per¬ 
sonages, from Buddha down to Chaitanya and Ramakrishna, who came for the well-being of 
the world, taught the common people in the language of the people themselves. Of cou'’se, 
scholarship is an excellent thing; but cannot scholarship be displayed through any other 
medium than a language that is stiff and unintelligible, that is unnatural artificial ? Is there 
no room for art in the spoken language ? What is the use of creating an unnatural language 
to the exclusion of the natural one ? Do you not think out your scholastic researches in tlie 
language which you are accustomed to speak at home ? Why then do you introduce such a 
queer and unwieldy thing when you proceed to put them in black and white ? Tae language 
in which you think philosophy and science in your mind, and argue with others in public—is 
not that the language for writing philosophy and science ? If it is not, how them do you 
reason out those truths within yourselves and in company of others in that very language ? 

« « 

The language in which we naturally express ourselves, in which we communicate our 
anger, grief or love, there cannot be a filter language than that. We must stick to that idea, 
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tliat manner of expression and that diction. No artificial language can ever have that force, 
and that brevity and expressiveness, nor admit of being given any turn you please, as the 
spoken language. Language must be made like pure steel; turn and tvvisi it any way you 
iike, it is again the same; it cleaves a rock in twain at one stroke without its edge being 
turned. Our language is becoming artificial by imitating the slow anJ pompous movement- 
and index of a nation’s jmogress. 

Language is the xehicle of ideas. It is the iJeas that are of prime importance; language 
cemes after. Does it loc k well to place a monkey on a horse that has trappings of diamonds 
and pearls ? Just look at Sanskrit. Look at the Sanskrit of the Brahmins, at Sahara Swami’s 
Commentary on the Mimamsa philosophy, the Mahabhashya of Pataniali and, finally, at the 
Sanskrit of comparatively recent times. You will at once understand that so long as a man is 
alive he talks a living lan;.;uagc, but when he is dead he speaks a dead language. The nearer 
death approaclies the more does the power of original thinking wanes the more is there the 
attempt to buiy one or two rotten ideas under aheap of flowers and scents. 

This is true not oily of language but of all the arts. A. building now neither ex¬ 

presses any ideas nor fol ows any style; the columns are turned till they have all their strength 
taken out of them. The ornaments pierce the nose and the neck and convert the wearer into 

a veritable ogress. Again, in music, whether it is singing, or weeping, wrangling, what 

meaning or purpose it se^ks to convey ! Nobody, not even the sage Bharata, the origi'iator 
of dramatic performances, can understand. And what an abundance of intricacies! What 
labyrinths of flourishes, enough to strain all one’s nerves ! 

Now-a-days there is an indication of correcting this tendency. People will gradually 
understand that a language or art or music that expresses no meaning and is lifeless is no good. 
They will understand that the more strength is infused into the national life, the more will 
langusge, art and music, etc., become spontaneously instinct with ideas and life. The volume 
of meaning that a couple of words of everyday use will convey, you may search in vain for 
it in two thousand set epithets. Then every image of the Devotion; every girl decked in 
ornaments will ippear to be a goddess; and every house and room and furniture will be 
animated with s ibration o ' life. 


India's Destiny 

In each nation, mm or woman represents an ideal consciously or unconsciously being 
worked out. The individual is the eternal expression of an ideal to be embodied. The collec¬ 
tion of such individuals is he nation, which also represents a great ; towards that it is moving. 
It is, therefore, rightly asiumed that to understand a nation you must first understand its ideal, 
for, each nation refuses to be judged by any other standard that its own. 

* * . 

We find that India i race never stood for wealth. Although they acquired immense 
wealth, perhaps more thar; any other nation ever acquired, yet the nation did not stand for 
wealth. It was a powerful race for ages, yet we find that this nation never stood for power, 
never w'ent out of the country to conquer. Quite content within their own boundaries, they 
never fought anybody. The Indian nation never stood for imperial glory. Wealth and power, 
then, were not (he ideals c f the race. 

What then were those ideals ? Whether they were wrong or right is not the question 
we discuss. The Indian nution, among all the children of Man, has believed, and believed 
intensely, that this life is not real. The real is God, And they must cling unto that God, 
through thick and thin, In the midst of their degradation, religion came first The Hindu 
man drinks religiously, sleeps religiously, walks religiously, marries religiously, robs religionsly. 

Did you ever see such a country ? If you want to set up a gang of robbers, the leader 
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will have to preach some sort of religion, then formulate some bogus metaphysics, and say 
that his method is the clearest and quickest way to get God. Then he finds a following ; 
otherwise, not. That shows that the vitality of the race, the mission of the race is religion ; 
and because that has not been touched, therefore the race lives. 

See Rome’s mission was imperial power, expansion. And as soon as that was 
touched, Rome fell to pieces, passed out. The mission of Greece was intellect, as soon as 
that was touched. Greece passed out. Similarly in modern times, each nation has a mission 
for the world. So long as that mission is not hurt, that nation lives, despite every difTiciilty. 
But as soon as its mission is destroyed, the nation collapses. 

Now, that vitality of India has not been touched yet. They have rot given up that 
and it is .still strong, in spite of all their superstitions. Hideous supersititions are there, most 
revolting some of them. Never mind. The national life current, the mission of the race, is 
still there. 

• • * 

The Indian nation never will be a powerful conquering people, never. They will never 
be a great political power ; that is not their business, that is not the role India has to play in 
the great harmony of nations. But what has she to play ? God, and God alone. She clings 
unto that like grim death. Still there is hope there. 

So then, after your analysis, you come to the conclusion that all these things, all 
this poverty and misery, arc of no consequence ; the man is living still, and therefore there 
is hope. 

* * ♦ 

What India is like. It is like a gigantic building all tumbled down in ruins. At llrst 
sight, then, there is little hope. It is a nation gone and ruined. But you wait and study, 
then you see something beyond that. The truth is that so long as the principle, the ideal, of 
which the outer man is the expression, is not hurt or destroyed, the man lives, and there is 
hope for that man. If your coat is stolen twenty times, that is no reason why you should be 
destroyed. You can get a new coat. The coat is unessential. The fact that a rich man is 
robbed does not hurt the vitality of the man. does not mean death. The man will survive. 

• ♦ ♦ 

India has always had this magnificent idea of religious freedom. You mu.st remember 
that freedom is the first condition of growth. What you do not make free, will never grow. 
The idea that you can make others grow and help their growth, that you can direct and guide 
them, always retaining for yourself the freedom of the teacher, is nonsense, a dangerous lie 
which has retarded the growth' ol millions and millions of human beings in this world. Let men 
have the light of liberty. That is the only condition of growth. 

Wc, in India, allowed liberty in spiritual matters, and as a result we have a tremend¬ 
ous spiritual power in religious thought, even today. You in the West grant the same liberty 
in social matters, while ours is a cramped society. You have never given any fiecdom in 
religious matters, but with fire and sword have enforced your beliefs, and the result is that 
religion is a stunted, degenerated growth in the European mind. In India, wc have to take 
off the shackles from society, in Europe, the chains must be taken from the feet of spiritual 
progress. Then will come a wonderful growth and development of man. 

* * * 

India has to learn from Europe the conquest of external nature, and Europe has to 
learn from India the conquest of internal nature. Then there will be neither Hindus nor 
Europeans. There will be the the ideal humanity which has conquered both the natures, the 
external and the internal. We have developed one pha.se of humanity, and they another. It 
is the union of the two that is wanted, The word ‘freedom’ which is the watchword of our 
religion really means freedom physically, mentally and spiritually. 
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THE HISTORIC ADDRESS 

in 

RESPONSE TO WELCOME 

At the World's 1‘arliaineiit of Religions, Chicago, Hth Septmber, 1893 


Sisters and brothers of America, 

It liils m> heart wiih joy unspeakable to rise in response to the warm 
and cordial welcome which you ha\e j^iven us. 1 thank you in the name of the 
world; I thank you in the name of the mother of religions; and T thank you 
in the name of the millions and millions of Hindu people of a’l classes and 
sects. 


My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this platform who, referr¬ 
ing to the delegates from the Orient, have told you that these men from far-off 
nations may well claim the honour of bearing to different lands the Idea of 
toleration. 1 am proud to belong to a religion which has taught the world 
both tolerance and uaiverSil acceptance. We believe not only in universal 
toleration, but we accept all religions as true. I am proud to belong to a nation 
which has sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of all religions and all nations 
of the earth. I am proud to tell yon that we have gathered in our bosom the 
purest remnant of the Israelites, who came to Southern India and took refuge 
with us in the very ) ear in which their holy temple was shattered to pieces by 
Roman tyranny. 1 am proud to belong to the religion which has sheltered 
and is still fostering the remnant of the grand Zoroastrian nation. I will quote 
to you, brethren, a few lines from a hymn which I remember to have repeated 
from my earliest boyhood, which is every day repeated by millions of human 
beings : ‘,As the dijj'erent streams having their sources in different places all 
mingle their water in the sea, so, Lord, the different paths which men take 
through different tendencies, various though they appear, crooked or straight, 
all lead to Thee.” 

The present convention, which is one of the most august assemblies 
ever held, is in itself a vindication, a declaration to the world, of the wonderful 
doctrine preached in the Gita: " Whosoever comes to Me, through whatsover 
form, I reach him; all men are struggling through paths which in the end lead 
to Me” Sectarianism, bigotry, and its horrible descendant, fanaticism, have 
long possessed this beautiful earth. They h ive filled the earth with violence, 
dren''hed it often and often with human blood, destroyed civilisation, and sent 
whole nations to despair. Had it not been for these horrible demons, human 
society would be far more advan:ed than it is now. But their time is come ; 
and I fervently hope that the bell that tolled this morning in honour of this 
convention may be the death knell of all fanati?ism, of all persecutions with the 
sword or with the pen, and of all uncharitable feelings between persons wending 
their way to the same goal. 
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RELIGION NOT THE CRYING NEED OF INDIA 

20th September, 1893 

Christians must always be ready for good criticism, and I hardly think that you will 
mind if I make a little criticism. You Christians, who arc so fond of sending out missionaries 
to save the soul of the heathen—why do you not try to save their bodies from starvation ? 
In India, during the terrible famines, thousands died from hunger, yet you Christians did noth¬ 
ing. You erect churches all through India, but the crying evil in the East is not religion— 
they have religion enough—but it is bread that the suffering millions of burning India cry out 
for with parched throats. They ask us for bread, but we give them stones. It is an insult to 
offer them religion ; it is an insult to a starving man to teach him metaphysics. In India a 

priest that preached for money would lose caste and be spat upon by the people. I came here 

to seek aid for my impoverished people, ard 1 fully icalised how difficult it was to get help for 
heathens from Christians in a Christian land. 

BUDDHISM, THE FULFILMENT OF HINDUISM 

26th September. 1893 

I am not a Buddhist, as you have heard, and yet I am. If China, or Japan, or Ceylon 
follow the teachings of the Great Master, India worships him as God incarnate on earth. 
You have just now heard that I am going to criticise Buddhism, but by that I wish you to 
understand only this. Far be it from me to criticise him whom I worship as God incarnate 
on earth. But our views about Buddha are that he was not understood proprely by his 
disciples. The relation between Hinduism (by Hinduism, I mean the religion of the Vedas) 

and wlat is called Buddhism at the present day, is nearly the same as between Judaism and 

Christianity. Jesus Christ was a Jew, and Shakya Muni was a Hindu. The Jews rejected Jesus 
Christ, nay, crucified him, and the Hindus have accepted Shakya Muni as God and worship 
him. But the real difference that we Hindus want to show between modern Buddhism and 
what we should understand as the teachings of Lord Buddha, lies principally in this ; Shakya 
Muni came to preach nothing new. He also, like Jesus, came to fulfil and not to destoroy. 
Only, in the case of Jesus, it was the old people, the Jews, who did not understand him, while 
in the case of Buddha, it was his own followers who did not realise the import of his teachings. 
As the Jew did not understand the fulfiment of the Old Testament, so the Buddhist did not under¬ 
stand the fulfilment of the truths of the Hindu religion. Again, repeat, Shakya Muni came 
not to destroy, but he was the fulfilment, the logical conclusion, the logical development 
of the religion of the Hindus. 

The religion of the Hindus is divided into two parts, the ceremonial and the spiritual 
the spiritual portion is specially studied by the monks. 

In that there is no caste. A man from the highest caste and a man from the lowest 
may become a monk in India and the two castes become equal. In religion there is no caste, 
coste is simply a social institution, Shakya Muni himself was a monk, and it was his glory that 
he had the large-heartedness to bring out the truths from the hidden Vedas and throw them 
broadcast all over the world. He was the first being in the world who brought missionarising 
into practice—nay, he was the first to coceive the idea of proselytising. 

The great glory of the Master lay in his wonderful sympathy for everybody, especially 
for the ignorant and the poor. Some of his disciples were Brahmins. When Buddha was teaching 
Sanskrit was no more the spoken language in India. It was then only in the books of the learned. 
Some of Buddha’s Brahmin disciples wanted to translate his teaching into Sanskrit, but he distinctly 
told them, “I am for the poor, for the people : let me speak in the tongue of the people.” 
And so to this day the great bulk of his teachings are in the vernacular of the day in India. 

Whatever may be the position of philosophy, whatever may be the position of metaphy¬ 
sics, so long as there is such a thing as death in the world, so long as there is such a thing 
as weakness in the human heart, so long as there is a cry going out of the heart of man in 
his very weakness, there shall be a faith in God. 
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On the philosophic side the disciples of the Great Master dashed themselves against 
the eternal rocks of the Vedas and could not crush them, and on the other side they took away 
from the nation that eternal God to which every one, man or woman, clings so fondly. And 
the result was that Buddhism had to die a natural death in India, At the present day there 
is not one who calls himself a Buddhist in India, the land of its birth. 

But at the same time, Brahminism lost something—that reforming zeal, that wonder¬ 
ful sympathy and charity lor everybody, that wonderful leavent which Buddhism had btought 
to the masses and which liad rendered Indian society st) great that a Greek historian who 
wrote about India of that time was led to say that no Hindu was known to tell and no Hindu 
woman was known to be unchaste. 

Hinduism cannot live without Buddhism nor Budhism, without Hinduism. Then 
realise what the separation has shown to us, that the Buddhists cannot stand without the brain 
and philosophy of the Brahmins, nor the Brahmin without the heart of the Buddhist. This 
separation between the Buddhists and the Brahmins is the cause of the downfall of India. That 
is why India is propulaled by three hundred millions of beggars, and that is why India has been 
the slave of conquerors for the last thousand years. Let us then join the wonderful intellect of 
the Brahmin with the heart, the noble soul, the wonderful humanising power of the Great 
Master. 


ADDRESS AT THE FINIAL SESSION 

27th September, 1873 

The World’s Parliament of Religions has become an accomplished fact, and the mer¬ 
ciful Father has helped those who laboured to bring it into existence, and crowned with success 
their most unselfish labour. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose large hearts and love of truth first dreamed 
this wonderful dream and then realised it. My thanks to the shower of liberal sentiments that 
has over flowed this platform. My thanks to this enlightned audience for their uniform kind¬ 
ness tome and for this appreciation of every thought that tends to smooth the friction of 
iiligions. A few jarring notes were heard from time to time in this harmony. My special thank; 
to them, for they have, by their striking contract, made the general harmony the sweeter. 

Much has been sai l of common ground of religious unity. I am not going just now 
to venture my own theory. But if any one here hopes that this unity will come by the triumph 
of any one of the religions and the destruction of the others, to him I say, “Brother, yours 
is an impossible hope.” Do I wish that the Christian would become Hindu ? God forbid. 
Do I wish that the Hindu oi Buddhist would become Christain ? God forbid. 

The seed is put in the ground, and earth and air and water are placed around it. Does 
the seed become the earth, or the air, or the water ? No. It becomes a plant, it develops 
after the law of its own growth, assimilates the air, the earth and the water, converts them 
into plant substance, and grows into a plant. 

Similar is the case w:th religion. The Christian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But each must assimilate the spirit of the 
others and yet preserve his individuality and grow according to his own law of growth. 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world it is this : It has proved 
to the world that holiness, purity, and charity are not the exclusive possessions of any church 
in the world, and that every system has produced men and women of the most exalted character. 
In the face of this evidence, if anybody dteanis of the exclusive survival of his own religion 
and the destruction of others, I pity him from the bottom of my heart, and point out to him 
that upon the banner of every religion will soon be written, in spite of resistance: Help and 
not Fight”. Harmony and Peace and not Dissension”. 
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WHY WE DISAGREE 


15th September, [893 

I will tell you a little story. You have heard the eloquent speaker who has just finisheJ 
say, “Let us cease from abusing each other,” and he was very sorry that there should be always 
so much variance. 

But I think 1 should tell you a story which would illustrate the cause of this variance. 
A frog lived in a well. It had lived there for a long time. It was born there and brought up 
there, and yet was a little, small frog. Of course, the evolutionists were not there then to tell 
us whether the frog lost its eyes or not, but, for our story’s sake, we must take it for granted 
that it had its eyes, and that it every day cleansed the water of all the worms and bacilli that 
lived in it with an energy that would do credit to our modern bacteriologists. In this way 
it went on and become a little sleek and fat. Well, one day another frog that lived in the sea 
came and fell into the well. 

‘■Where are you from ?” 

“I am from the sea. 

“The sea ! How big is that ? Is it as big as my well ?” and he took a lead from 
one side of the well to the other. 

“My friend,” said the frog of the sea, “how do you compare the sea with your 
little well ?” 

Then the frog took another leap and asked, “Is your sea so big ?” 

‘■What nonsense you speak, to compare the sea with your well!” 

. “Well, then,” said the frog of the well, “nothing can be bigger than my well ; there 
can bfc nothing bigger than this; this fellow is a liar, so turn him out.” 

That has been the difficulty all the while. 

I am a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little well and thinking that the whole world 
is my little well. The Christian sits in his little well and thinks the whole world is his well. 
The Mohammedan sits in his little well and thinks that is the whole world. I have to thank 
you of America for the great attempt you are making to break down the barriers of this little 
world of ours, and hope that, in the future, the Lord will help you to accomplish your purpose. 



'M. 












« 

?r^r ^ ?fcT ?»Tr^ ( f^r ^tiTH' vrr^ sttt’jt ^r | i | 

w^rt ^ ^rm^T 5r>v sflrl sfy 5 ? ^ gr—I t It ctt? ^Iith ^'jt jtI ^ 

^ I Tirt l^r 5rl Htf 15fr| It ctt^ 5t?r qg ^r^rt ^rltTt It 1 | 

I t ?ttI It f5r?r3rr sptf f^ft^r ?t ?t% 1 | ?t%^ It ??5 tt It %5ft ^ 

TTI^ 5Rt 5’ Tf TTSpIt ftst I ??r ^*r ?' WRI ^foTIW ?r^? It ?T| cf^ ^^f^Dir Trt g 

I ?r?r fT ?TT| It 5lt?T ?T wrprirr ^T?fr 71 ^t fft 715 ' ?fj 7:ra 7:771 |t q^nr 1 ^^t spth htI | 

^ 7T^ ?7: 7?T:1; 5F7 | I ?tI 17 7:7 ^ ^f: 7:77 rI 7«:I ?7r77t 7?: :j' 77^7 7:77 7^ S 


I 5r¥77 t 7i 7 I 71T7 77777 5 f77 f77 7777 7:771 It I 

g 7771, 7771, 777 717 777 7771, 777Ic7r I 777 777T—??> ^ 7:7f7 7T7 


I 71 7177 I I ^77 57171 ^7 7^ 77 7lt 77>f l771 777 f7lf77t I f77 f77 | 

I l77t C 3?Tt 77 771 f771 | 7:§1 TllfTTt :S77 7t %77 ^Ift 7771 ^tt 77 7177 | 

S 717 ^ 7 ^ 71 ^ |?13T 7?717 7^ ^t 7771 I 777 717 7771 7771 f77?lt I 7rc7 | 

I f7?717 I 77 717 777 77t 7% 717t 7% 7T7777 77t I ?7 777 71^' It 7t7 « 

8 I » 77t ^ at? 77tf 7t77717t ?717t 77f?7r It ^gl 77 fair^mi I 7I7t7 7%; 771 7% | 
I f7^ 717 7lt t ?7 71 ?? ^ «P177 | 71% 3577 ^7 777 7f77t f77 It 71f7 f75717, 777 
8 717 I 77t71 I 7775 7ft r77 ?’? 7?7 7^ 7t ^•••?7^ 7171 %7R7 I 7/7 7171 I 777'7 | 

I 7:77 It 7t7 I r77t 717 7t7i f77 ^l^rfa 771 ?1 7lt 77 7t? 7(771 7Tc71 It 7?7T 

V ■ » 

n 777 ; 777 I « 

I —‘t?T?7 71 f777’ 77 7177 77llt 7 [‘7177 Sf f7t7I7:5' 5777 7 ] 
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snt^PufT Ji95rtF«Hn: 

sirfvT F^qtgfq? JTI^i Farm^t 
»nri; ajjfWflnFar u?u 

[ I ¥.?jri"Tfrzft II r %i\x ^ ?t ?nT |, 51T ^!T it ? 5T5 t, st^? 

=75? % iTTr f'rrtiriTr?T fr t^i | 1 g*T g'^r irriTr sraFTT % ’TI'I 5 irf?^ ^ *r STRifcs^j % 

f'-Tw JT^r %5jf If II ^1) ] 

c 

m ^ F?^?n a^cTOaaf iaiwiw I 
^ ^ »Tai?«RFf;i ar^ >w?ft 
vJHtaui WaiFw Vjtl^wuu «R»I 

[ 3ft Fraq ^qt ?r?T fq^Fr^ ^7 ^ ^faftF^rTT 77T?ft |f ?rq'ft*r?r |, 

( artff arr it qqr f ^qaft) 5 ft iftaiT-7?r ^ ?t sridt |, ^it nafift 5^ srf^r ^7?ifiRt it 1 
fqf;= 7 fi ^Tqqi i, % ^q-^t 73^ qit qr^or t iivii ] 



ffi grr ^ 

«IT Jjt fsRT I 

?«ST f.,q«1T: — 

^i9T Bi 5Rot ii’RTfri n^ii 

t (g ?fiTTJT'n ! ) ??r srqar ir f^frr «ni' ^rr w^it ^'Tr^r ^r «rr»jr-'t»=rrtT srr apjT -a 

(3?Tsf;T) —ir ?T? fS! '♦tT' ^ ^=1^ ?r^ |, fsTfr^T jfTf ^Tlt fjTJTJT'TfT=!TrfV^ 

?> 7| I, ?rif=r-^T7.iT ^^r rr^r ^ ii^ii 

rr^rnfrqffa wfii 

fTWH I 

C «i N 

q^HT f^an ?5I f»TfT5lff5T«TTHn 
jnf«rfq ?ri «T3r fH: ?rnm: iiVu 

[ frr rfrrr'? ir ParTT^ jr^rifiTfr f^r^P^f sr^fr'^cjarr^r^Pt rr^x frT Tgr ^ 

?tT:7 sfT P^f?I 7T7r7 T^t I, g'l^ft 35T^T ?rT?TZT ^ 5TT0T ^>7 iRIl ] 

f<i^ ftq^ ?iTf7iflw fw «re*T^?r 

75Tm *r^fw attn »rm: 

<• « 

m H «Rir sTTwssstf^ iiviii 

* •9 '•4 

[ ^rij ?ik pH? % afa fr aan ^TT^r ^ PaP^r^a ft f, a'k rra 

aaPffiat 5 ^ aara irta a fra a ?>? ?rPa *rr, ^ *^1: mar sBftT: vm?! ar sftaa—a atat ft 5 f?rfr 
^ai 1 1 ^rPa a^ir, aP^a irTi aPwa a art iistii 

aaRar Paai aa ^ *m ?Va?;^: 
atvirt faaaPtra arat araPsarata » 

Paaea Paar raaaafass 

frai «RTPaaa ara a<w ii^ii 

[ a? ar?aiaarip7:at arar att ^afPs %t a ^aaaraa argt ? t aat %n (^?) a> |raf ^ 
aaa aV faai^ art aa^ir % Paa aaa | i mn) taaaa Pa^aa ar^at Paaif ^Pa; aPaP^sa 
t, aar a^raa araair Paaarr a^aar ar^a f ta rsf^gl aiaqaflf air arTsaa P^rar | n^n ] 

at at fe^ra Paaa?ara|;aTa 
^rPafea: » 

ax it ata aaa aai'nrt 

aFax Psraf aa afa; <ntr ar iivsir 

[ sft PaPsara a^n aai-naar 5^ aqat aat^q; atar jrt aPa 5;^aa Tr?% xr a ax |, ?a 
ax: aar fP® ^ ^-aa a aai g, it aqia fr ax Pae'sa ^Pai, % qi^araaaP 
anfft ^ irPt aPa I iii9rt ] 


—aPaaraaP (?aiaP Paaaia^a), 5^5 ^«!— 



snsT aft gcM 


dt 'ffcaarB 5 

3\q^ ^ m 




5 ft, w|!if. ?r\?: \ ^ 4?^r 

1 f?T JiiiT I ft: HVTT^rFfT ^ % (Presid- 

encial Address) 1 Jft ?rJT>R Jf srmr ft: t 
«ri# sp^fTT irr «?:| ^ »d% i 

^:Tg ?r?ir ^tar, ?r??T ^r^-sr (Presidencial 
Address) 5>?rT fti stpt^ ftt^tJ^ac % 
W5? ^ g;:Tij!r ari^, f^liftT sit % ?Tft 

ftr^ % 5fiq- •JTfV itcft «ff %{\x ^ ^?r^:r 
«F^, ft:^'! ?fk >Tr^r it :rgr^ at 
^ srr^ | arr, fqlfft: ft%q:r?iFq rr^ ?r3ftq 
^rKHt % :^?r ^rftT t |q I ft: 

it 5ft qt-qt ir^rj^qr ^ | 5rqr% ^ 
5ftr 5Tt-^t if ft%q:r:T'? ^^rnff qrt 

ftjtat t ?ft?: fit^rr 5 ft qH% ?t% | % ^*5ft 
irqr ^ if qf qr ^TR'q if, % srgf ?r 

qra 5 ft ^ ^iq^t 1 ^^rat qr?» 
%3RT ?fk 5^r!ft mrff q:> :Tf jFqqr if fq^rr- 


^ ^ I 3?f^T 3»!q:r tTq:qq qqrs 

%gi I I sqqT ^ jTTat qrt ^rr^ir q:t at irn^t 
?r3??r :?rit, ^rit «fVT ?rrq :j^ gfTq:t ^^rif 
ftsqw ^ ^ 7 , qq^ gqif qtft qq:f q^t ^dt, srqt 
«irq^ :5fr5ft qf qrqt qft ftsrqq < 1 :^ ft: qt 
(Politicians) Ttsrq'tfq if q:iq qr^ | 
qqif qrqqit ftqq^qt ft :^ir ft: wf^Pt 4\ 
qrat if ftqqfqt ftqt t ^ ^^'t | irft:q 

qq^ fs qfTif qft f>qt, f 0 qq:f q|t ftdt q'tt 
?qftrrr qrrqft ftqq^q ^ qq^ qiq qfiir ^ 
%x: if qiq if qq sri^ f I at ftl-^rq^r if ?tq"t 
qiq qf, qrFq gfqqrfr arf 5Tfqt qrq gTiqt 
fqn't 5ft I ?eq I qq qr qj |q qt^ qrqq:q q5t 
gfqqr ^:qq:T ^ qfqt qtt qqq:r% if, qtr :qt 
qqq;Ttt it I qt ^qrq qq^'t ^nqrq 1 % qnat if 
qTTct aft fq^T if, wt^q % sftq if qi: |g %ft:q 
ft:T q7 ifftr q qr ft: qf qr^tr if qqt ff ft, 



?*Tr5rr^ ?rra5i if itsfr n| 

ifV 3ir^ WT f !rT I 

JT?r ^fci ?rT> I if ^ 

sfiV ^JTT ^ cTT’?; ?ft^' 

^ra I ^rraef if 

«n7% ^'Tf mtr ^ x^ ?Tf', 
if if, ^'T ^ ^ jftf^ g>, 3t^ it, ?^fjft 

'? ^ % I ^^spt T?', ^?r?r ?f^ 

9[T^’ ?fr^ sft «rr^ ^^rif ?T^ir 

?Tf^^ »Tr^ |f «Tt, ^g’if t^fT ^ff VTRcft cTT^^, 
liTTRft 5rrf?r «ft, tt 

itfft ’It I tr^ ia-fh; «ft, ?ft sft irfea 
ns? if ?rT?ra I nt?: ^ri^a ^r aata w?t cftg 

ftrirr f?: n^rjft % if it l^?cr it aar i 
Vo ?(T % nt nft |i^ ^ nt^ la vo ?i?t % a 
it ;?fifa ?TrTt ^Ft f^^rr f^af, gfairT % itit 
^>, if ntT ira it ne’’ 

^?rr ^atr^ ^^it^ niTa tr?r ^ it 

*rjrt I, nr^^T % ?fta nspnaf? it^ i ^sr fgina it, 
sTfSR it iitf^a? it, na n’^ift «rii i %ffia 
|, ntr Tgit 5ft ^n if =grfi srg nr^ |, h 
it it nrit n^^r, f^r spnntt it nrit |, 
=^sfi% 5ft fajgTirr str iir ?:t, 

im n safeit if, nt^ if ^x it itir sar 
^Cfif fe^r^Ti f'F^-f'ST % if Hq?fr 

^ xf^x |m I 

ngRnr afit it nrt ^ i Rrit 
sri^ ^^ifi ^fTTit» g'fr n^?r «ft nn? Tgt 
qfr I qgt ^Trf 5fr ??rit Fg%^JT'? ^ spit ?fit, 
nna itar ?itr^ sft nRit nt naa itar |, 

Raq sftT ^it n^r nr^na gtit | i na^ na- 
sftfT it ntir ^x srii F'b?: ?rsr ^a- 

it^ it nr^ I I 5ft nr^it nn? i ^n^it 

^rn sr^^fr ait itit i ^ir ga ?t? ^fta 

^5r ?ii if ^f5f I 

ntsT ^li, mat w^rr | ft. gn -xx^ |, 


wtit it itag nair ^it ^ra |, ^fint it ?f qgrnn 
% nna itar wT?;a, nfra gif ^ ^ if it 11 it 
nra^ ^t'it ^far Ff nra ntit ^gr^r^F? gnrt: 
aggg-Ff ntfrr fnit, fsf ?^rat nt % fg-^rff ^t 
5rrnt a;i i gif Rg ntni^a area agf gt ?rwT % gn 

nrgrn ga ir^a ir ^ sft ^?it^ 
fn^Tirr fn«fr 3?r?t eft gn as nn^ | ?ft^ | 
nk ni'T s»f it far ^aif nt tjs% nsit if nfe |, ^ 
m assr | nr^as gtsT | nrsram ag, gnm 
sn qa: nars if | at? at-st nr^ | r5rqa7t 
gif gn aT?ar t, q^^sn it ngt, gltf ^rit at qgf t 
fa: ga =STst at ^argr? <it?T s nt? tf^s g?r it 
sfT^, ft%a q^ sft ni^arfn | gqrt fsrq, sft Ff 
g5T% gntr sa ^tmarsn aft gn g;?r 5F?5t sft ^ir 
itt% qr nt? nt nrs^a^ gt 5rrerr t % gn Fas? 
gtar? srst arr ttraar a:? nk sq q?g at?^ ^ 
5fT srq gq gsiit | it gs nrait, it sq qt% a? 
a^gar nra^ Fa: gq ?arqt sft ^ itnat q, qa% 
qq if, ak qq a?gqt?r ?r?qr ^’sqt ft?arqrq gt 
qi^ai aatfa ?qrqt nt ^ ?tqf at#' Fqqtat at i 
qtTa aa nt qair qgr aaq |, aiat qr?q % qrq^ 
qg i F'F Fa:q qF^at ir gq qaat 5Tf aft aar arf if 
aia% gaift ara aat # Faq qqfa if gq asr |q 
aara ^Ft aana arsr % ni?q % gqt? aa atij 
sqaft argrat |, qr?q % Faar? |, qRq a:T qtaar 
qa: asT ar^ |, qar aga aat sfqgrq i qRa 

% gai ?t 5 ?a 5 a? q^, gq ^ q|)p 

aat ®ti, qa: ^n ataat ata | 4 ^ ^ 

gq qja qa:t | irFa^a aqt qia at araqt gitnr 
arara qqq at | aqir aga aR@t arq 

qt^ a I itFa:a aa? araara % iFaat aft agt qq- 
qiai qi ag jart aqii' it at agt |, gq | araara 
% ^Faaf if gq 2 ?r^ aqk if 5 ?r ?gqr arg 
at qgt ?g qa^, jFaar |q?t | at? araa^a % 
aqri^ if ?gqr ari ^ qq 5 f^ 

% Faqif gq aai gq, ,aq% qt^' 



it i i 3»? 

% apti ssq it, fsf^rr sr? % aitf it ^tiit 
| ir sTf it it ^T^it ^ft, ?ft^ 5rf % ^ 

it r|f?rr it it ^r^Bt frit 11 itit ^rif ^ 
3r¥^?r I, ft) ?5 ■JTTT^ % it ft ^rit ^i 5 Pt, 
ftnrri i j^rit ^i t^^rit ft=?Tft ^ it ft) 
wR^irap I i ?riT»?;i^r i itT ^ %Th^t it 
sfk ?Tnt git it^ ftr g? g?i gi^g % 
ftnr afir I it it Tigfgft i, it^ 

^rg? g^gr, g fe? g^ gi gri itit srrit i git 
t ft? ^g ?TgT arigg??? ^'t ^fggr ^ g?rg it sfrg, 
w^g it^^ it g?T gg:i | i i ggtr g?| ft;g> i ft; 

git g^gr, ifgg i gggi gg gigit ggrgr i 
ft; ift gg it giggr, gggf ggg; i grit | 
gfggt i it s^g i ggg;r giggr gi^gr t, it-?: ?g 

^ sTft gg; gg q? iigqg ggit girg ^'t 
gfg; it g'tff ^ ggr qr^gr tg ir, gggr ^'t ifggr 
it f?5 gf^g, gglfg giggg g^ gg gri fgg 

gl gf I %%g grggig qg ^jg^igr gt^ apTg git 
jft itg ?r it g^gr t, gg i:g gqgt jrrg't git it 
gig grgg it gtr gg^ itg gtr: ^grit rg|q;rg?g 
g't i itgt gri q?t | i g;ft g^ifi grrg it fggr, 
^?g it f3 jTigr gr, ggit gggr, gfg 3 ;'% 3 ;% 
gg % ggr^gg i 1 grggig g> ffggr it ggi s'k 
^gtfgrt gg% gsgt i ?gir gftR it gtr: ggt % 

itii HTTitg itif g?t gftf. itit grrin;, g| g?T 
fggiT, ft; ^gif gigitg itit g gftg itit grftir 
ggr: gftg % -^igiF^ fggrgr I, gftg ^lit ggt it 


ggggrg it gigg it, i it g^sgr |, gitf ir gftg 
g^it I, ftg it gftg, gg it gftg, rrf; gg^i^r, 
rrq; fgr: qrrgr g^t ggg grg it aggi gftg 
itit grf^iT gg §Jf itl ftg git ggigr gii ggi i 1 

g|g ^gi^ ^ g ^fegr^gr | <tg I qigitftgr 
I ggqrr ^grrggr irTf gg% ^rir ^r: g |?gg 
^t ^iggi ^T'it git 1 ^ gi^i | ft; itgt itg ?g 
gg fggr g;gi f, stq; i ^gi g;T ^qgggr q;ggr 
g:^ I ift;g fgig gg; ^rggr gjfsg itgi t. «rgif 
g;gg'tir g;i ggrggr grr:gT 1 TSTgr itglr i itit grg 
itit I g> itg ggi ggigr ftg i g;ggtg iti |. 
ggi ftg gtt ^ggtft fegft % ftrtr grgrg stgr 

gsri I fggi %g grg ftg it gigg^ft Fgfgri g 
git feg grit 11 g§i ggg git gg?r g;7gr 
I git gi?i gg gggig gg it ^ giggr | gtg ^g 
grg i gi ii ggg i g;?r ft; trm g^gr gt 
ggr: grgr | gt ft;gt i giit ftrgr g^g i g;it, 
^g gqi gigi r;it, itiif it g^ f^rit Tgigiig^g 
I gg'i g§ gg gig fggir i gtr gt> g gg- g 
ft;ggr gr^ft ^rrrg git ftgr Fsgr gr, igigt gtt 
ftit % fgtr g|t ^r^ff gg% ^gr gri % gig gt 

grg ^r git 1 i it g?qi 50 giii grgr gft 
ift;g gqit ‘g^r tg giri grgr | 1 rgigt gt % 
fgtr gtr g^ grgr giri % ftro; Pf grgg.g % irn 
vrfgcg ^fgrr ?)t7 ^ % f^ftr fg^ggjr gx^ir: 

g=D% itggrg ggg grgi fgigt fgggiigrg it ir 

grg riti gtr iiigrt gt g^iti fgigr | gtr 
gg^ gigrit g 1 


jitiia.-tiwii^iaiuiii XJ xiiay tia «j aw'tjw ■iJW •jw rigj:::^!:«a iria •awsiw-aM.W'^ 

I ggitgt rgr gtgig gr ggrit 1 gi^ iti it gffgt i gst^rg itwt rgt it gtf 2 

I t I ggt gt^g fgg it =^g% ^ 1 gg gtr gtg it it® gft t 1 gg grr gr igit grit 1 gg 

j jT^Eg goft: ?rgfg gg iJr| gg it itg | fgg- i gi5T ?Tit ggtg guftrt I wgr^’ ggag ggig 

j grit fg^gr grr g^r qigrg it it? | 1 ggg gt- g^rgi giri gr ^g ggrrt t igg gig ggri 
I g;gr grtr, gg, gg gr.gr it ^ggtrl gig gg?' ggr ggg; % ©g igt 1 itgi fg?g TFg- 

j ggr |, g=ag grg ig gigr 1 1 g'sg ? g^^r gt gggrg gtgr grFggr % %?r Fgri i gir g 

I ^r g;r% itg i Fg’sg ig gr gggg grr ii 1 

I t gggt gfg i grg gg grrgr gr 1 i ggr? gtg gi gggig gg?gr it itit 

I ggt iig ggigr 1 gi? ^gr? giri gg gg i grri itr ggtgr iigr 1 g^fg^gr itgf gr?gr ggt% 

1 grgrg gg, g'tggr i grg g?it, itg gtg ggr it grrg gr ggrr gtggr i 

2 — 'grrg gFg%g;rgrg/ Fgitg irgirg, gag —?^,\3 


H 


Kigtyati«riW£^tti;urj::ncaK5g;Kj!Uwyr:^ati^tawKjW£«5!:5wr/uwgij^ r/srx-iat K/atigiawriw 



?rTtcT ^ ?rr5T^T ^ 1 1 ?ric*r- 

% gm wffrRr ^'t wrzfV 11 

^ 'rF?:=^ir ?rr^r?r % gr^r |tcfT ?rm 11 
f%5^-7rT^!T ?T ^TTclTJTrcT ^ ?r% f ?rT% 
^ ^ ?T^ j^r ^ I 

^T^rmT^r % ir ^ ? qrs^ 

^ ? eftfEtir % srrg^ ^ t ?r^q- ^ 

3T«n!f ^f ft5 fr^f I ^ 

|iT^ % qrfr^rft^ ^ 

I % vftfi'T ggiT % ?rg ?fffr^2T if 

^rmrs^T ^^rrPr^r f irr i % 

?«ri'TriT5[>5iT ir miir i «fff:<sir ?riT?giff ^rir 
^<ft, f=F5 ^'firar %x ^ it i fir 
sTTtW-'TPc^^rJr TT^ % firiT Tfq- ?ft zrr f^rr?: 
eirat^r spT^ 7?" «r“tT srrfeT^rT ?ftT irir^fK 
^ srr^l tJTTit frJT2Ttfjn1f ^ ?f?fFfr5!TTqy rn^^f- 


ntf^rg F^rf qjrF^r? i 
sTTit, 5w *rri', wtT fir ^r^r^rq- 

^ sTiT 5rr»TF?r % m sft?: f^rJT ^ ¥fi?F?r-?nTFg 
% gT«r mmr i 

irF^sr 5 ?T TF^i^jr ^ fir cr^ ^51 ?t% sr? 
fJTit ^r^rft^ ^rgiir-F^gw vtF^ct irr>r % sttf mn- 
'tF<^jt ’Pt ssrrsTJTT fir f?r^f 1 

^r^cT^r ^iT «TTTgr % sri^ t|, f^ri^ w^x 
cTT^Tcr x(\x cfrarit ^tst x^ 1 %g fir ^ftit ^ 
^jrjtjFs % FcTgi ^tsr^fe ^ f'HTf^ 

7?Tfg F^^Tf I !TJ^ qgr ^?ft^ *rfg^ 

fir ?r?^ iri' 1 *ftr: ^pt ?rfg # Fg^rr Ir 

?rr^pir^^rFr:iff f^ f^R-'rFT^j? 

TfT I 

irf srFw ^iT ?‘;i<,o 5 T^ ^ 5 r"f 1 firr^ irft 
F'ETift 5 rr%, ^ 5 fgr srr^ tBfrffrff ?n^ ?nfift 


5 T g?^r«r 5 


( ’avpl ) 




trFTwir <Tiiri 1 ‘♦iiTrfrjr irfrg^ % TfR^f^r 

iTfT^'^T ^ ?rff?ri wtr f5 ’T'l^rsT «pr Jrt’- ^rTat^r 
srRr ^'t 3f^T I iTfr^tr: ^'rr-rr TTrrrr 

fvRT wtT fS TTir^R ^ ifK'R miT ^[ 7Fr^5?TT 
<TrTW ^ I iftffiT ^ ?arif iTJT^r^Msr it ?ftr: 

•mx^ if F^TfiT f-Par 1 irF^ir F»T¥f F^rcjft H 
fsrir 5r5ft*P ^ stoit it gi, fF^^^ir, gFiTn, 
—rt^ Fg^sft if ^f^T fspiTT, Fsrttfrr ?rttT rrr^ 
tTf^TiTT TT fUT !ftK 'tF^^h % iTiftF^qt % ^<1?: >ff 

it TfT f I 

?T5tft?; % 5tTg f Ttr ’Tft f'KT % rtF^ srti 1 
stft fit 'Tfir l?i-F5r^?r % ?ttii fin^ nft ^rit i 

c; 


I ?ftr: firrt: itft 'fft'ft^t^ft' ^r |?rr i 
^H^'t ap^TJR ?ftr: ^;T=Ft F^rsriKtT^ fif qr:r?3 F^ptt i 
ftrt^ «TfT 'rF^^jft F^ot % Fr^wF^^tr^rift spt ^qr'isn 
|f ?Ar fir *n irF^^^irr F^^sqttig? ^ir 
iii-1 7fWir % 'rFx^ir ?ft |?n, irF^^ ^3rT% rnipr 
fit =5rirrT=itsT ft itir i 

i;it rtiR 5!TR^' ^ ft^T JtTjTT'rft:'^ ^ 

^iiT f5i!T irntF^ift % f^iTT ^trsr fir r? 
mx% i Tt3fT rtinftf^r "rnr^'t sfk ?^ift 

I gt^rt ^ iTRiTT iTJpift s^t I 5ii3g*’?r ft^r 
?Pf^ ^tiittFr^ g'sft ^ F^rstR qf7^?r 'tmt ?ftr: 



qfs^iT ir 3rr^?: ?f77 7 ft i 

?7ra7 % l^?fr f% spt^zTTra % F^^ir 

'■74 f^Gsriq I ( af 4^ fTJ w 4 
y!';airrJTT;i f^frq 7f7:7 4 774t77 ^ Hm^iT 57ia3[ 
?'] JT'Tffl t f 75 wsrigffT ft HT»ft % ?ri«r, fi^- 
af^ra^ ^Fts ^irrq'JT % ?it«t ptt 
^7 ?l7T'!: ^rar % irirr gr 7i7:4t 1 1 

^ 4 grr 

I—7R=7»T ^4 ^'rsft i4?rr, ^ ^raisr % 

^rmr-a ?ff7nT iTT^fT % afri 

rf 7T7> % m«T 4 ^WfcoT 

7 7TT % 71 ^ 45rr 1 nraga 44 TTi^a^r^aTcTTrTF 

777 % 47rit ^ F^(7r qr^^^r-r 74 ^ 

7?4 ^Tf ;?4 I 7775^ % ?rr-T ^77?r 7fr 

m, 777 “irar 4r tF 7^7 fana 4^ m 1 

7|I7r7 -^'r 777T 77^ 4 7^77:7 t 

5q74Y 775T 74 4t <571 777117 f77r i 4^7 ^7 7>^ 
7^71 Fp ^P75r7r7 4 774 f^rsq^^if ^4 7^777 

717 777 ^ 7774 77 F77r I 774F7i 77% 5-r7r 7f| 
^77r7 TTTTT 7r I P7r7'r 74 p 4 7rE7Tr?77l 77174 
777p7r3r % 7S7r7 4 j^r |f ' f%^ 77 % r777 % 
177 i;77r 77^7 7^ 7r ' 

tTT? 77T7 7«n74 % ^ 4 7?544 7l4 7177 
77 %t 7T7T %t 1 717-7^717 7^7 fP7 I 707'f % 
77 p4 74 j 1- »7r^ I F^-f: ^77717, f7rf 47r p4f 
47 7?4 7»7T 747 7i'77 7f7r % f 77 74 747 77% 

7174 %! 4 4i 7 f77r i 77 7r77 % 71^7 4 

7?| 77^4^7 771 I 7777 777471 7771 771717 
7 74, 574r4 7177 77 7771 777 7|F ^ 

7771 I ■77l?c7r7 % 7i4 4 4’- ^7 7^ 4^4 | I 
7^1 7477 aTf7 4 p 7 7^177 4 7774 71771 74 
71R71 71, 74t 7177 77 r75T7F7 % 7^77 77717 
7177 4 7771 7477 7711 ( 7174 44 74 74 7R7- 
7177 71 7 F 777 777 qFl 7 77 747 |FT7f 74 

7717 % fTlir ^FOT 7f7T:i 7l71 q?! I 7a 77174 
44 r7f7-74-7r777 % f^rr 77 7I%1 77 77 7774 


7^ 447 717 74 44 I 77177 |f771 % 7174 4 

77% if4T 77% 717 74 717 % 7-7T 7?s44 7771 
5f477 717 5^1 r771 I 5117747, 7^17747 7151747 

^iT? 7^74 % flTl 741 ?rT4 31477 % 717? 77”747 
% JlTl ?747 74 ?i4t 7 F 577 % 474 74 a7lF77 
f771'74?- 774 l?c77 f77 74 S777 774 71% 774 
% fflTl 5f^44 Pf77 % 747 i47 775774 74 317171 
7r5^7 % % r7%7 77 74 7§4 311 7%, %f77 7F3^ 
4 ^774 f735[717 f737 7174 f7% I ?771 1T4 77T 
TT1T7 % 3t 47 717777: 7r7%7 fTT 1 Sift 744 3l47 
S7i 4 7ir3r7, 45 44? 57 g4 77 75 4, 7|1 ^774 
7R7 74 r51^77t7 4 gsi,71 774 4^77 7177 71 
?577?—Inferity Complex 57 far 1 447 7 ? 
74 1^7 7?4 r7r5 71 I f77774 7474 4 ^714 77 % 
747 57i 4 7717 % ^-74 73%^5 77 7474 74 
747 3i7r77t a71P7 ?717r 4^477 f771 747 5714 
7.^17 % f%5 57 4474 74 ^7lf 77 i 4 71 717 7444 
4 77171 71 1 77 ?cli,'3 4777 ?c;5.o 77 71747 
777 4 77 74 4 7177 74 7177r77, 7171^77, 

751 rq7, 7474r77 747 7i7?ir77 8774 4 571-5(71 

447 r771 m I ?7% r7717 77174 44 7 777 71717 
75lf ?e;5.4 4 771471 7177 t 747 717 4 7r577 
74 71? 5514 % f77 ^ 7R4 3^544 f55 77 71 
7717 774 71% 7? 7177 777471 4 74% I 75 717 
f7%7 p:q % 77471177 ^ 71 I ?771 777 7F?77 
71 74 571 54 , %r77 7 F 77 |71 7177 % ^7 fT 
7117r7!?717 77 I 

4 777 54 7137717 71 747 74777.17 71 77 
r7717 7771 5 77 ?7l44 f747Rf7 4 57l4 f77 77 
77T 7f|^ 777 f771 71 7% 717 77 717 44 77- 
77 5471 5 I 5714 7777 4 7 : 3:1 747 |^^717 i l 
777 7771 71 I qrG744 777r7 74 771771 4471% 
57177 747 'TF 577 71 7?7-f7747 77% 57l4 I77l4 
74 f77 % 751177 774 74 771 7T?,4 71% 

c 

7r7715ffl 7^1774 % 717 7177 777 f7%7 77 4 
7717 747 7517I<S5 4 7f4 44731 % 77 751 71 I 



fr?Ti5rr ?fr «Tr it i 

^rrq^rmsr ?TT?r-?rT% s-jt ^ 

^r ^nr % i ?r^ Sf rTr^lr if % 

^r^siT % f?r(7 <f\q-^ 

^rJT fsr^sFiJT?? % i fsruff sfr 
^r %^fr ^ri^ffT^r ;T|lf m j 
^r^rffT^ ?Tk ?niT7f5r^ ?rj ?t ^r 
f^^rr I tjjJ ^ 5?wr»7 % sRr IttiI 

*74 % srFfr 4F ?tt^t m i 

mx& ^ mm siu ^'t t57f^ffsi7<ir f^^rr 
*77, mx^ % W%|r77 ¥7 >77277 *77 ?ffT 7ITl7rr5I? 

^TTcfTT 2pt <75>5r7;7?r7 '!77, ^TTV 77^5177^ gfft4 77*27177 
5S77«7*7 72^ *7277 f7 f^m I 77^ ^57 4 557*7^7- 

vij mm irJx ^rm ¥t xmxm ^x^ wtx^r^^ 

^C«71f7 % fTllT ^=51*77777^ ^74 ¥V *7f? I 
3fV ?7fs7^ sffrl 47 ^*i74 4?7*3 % r*752r ffOTTTTT ^ 
?«77q*Tr ^ ftcfV I ftisiq- % giTi >47^*7 'Tf*^4*T xitx 
777^% 77^4*7 ^7 ^ ?r7T7 7727**7 «7T 1 

2?*7% 2RT4 *^7 ^77 57>?:^7 f ^ f^^r77 VrfTTJfT 
% f^7 I 

4 47 2n*7*77 i % 47 Times'll ' 7 ^ 77 ^ 77 , 
ft:4^7*7^ 477 : »7F27f77 f*7tF?777—?*7 47*7 f*72jF7r2llf 
^ 772727 ^7 57fg; 7777:77 % TtTT* 47s'7f7T27 

J727727T737 | I ?7r2747 r274F?r7f7 47 ^F3|lf77^, 771277- 
f57^, 5i«Tr<'7W7 477 : 77tf^F7rwr 77^7 5TT7 |7 7 ^t 47 
Wi7 5272 PI 4 T7«Sj 72T qfr¥ 77^7 1 
m 7;f^m*r, 2T72i'7’T3r 47^’ wVt 2T^tf27r 

27t47—■47:Tf 47 47^27 itt 477: 52 T^r 2 i tt: 
^277277 ^7 S7777: p- xx^x ^2^4 f I 477 

ftf%^r27^ ttttt; *7737 47 r^cif77 2f|^ i jtT? 
^277 i7 47 4 ffT 47 47S- % r273*«r 

4i'—2^?' 7731147 2pr The Religion of the 
Future 477: f7777 ^lo 71*0^2^27 ^7 The 
Religion we need. 

27^7 27^7 f| S 727?27 2?r7r2T4^rcr *1^7 cl 5:7 

*727 27 5il7 f |24 4?^FcT 4 ^ 2 Tiqi?T 2P7% 27277 477: 


33j^?7fr7 leq- ^71717 fticrr I I ?77 f|2| 4?^rcl 2pr 
Tf^ f?2Tr2i I ^27^7 27227777 5rrs72T i ?77 ?7i«r>7 4 

fra:§r77 4 ^c«7r27 4h: > 7*727 4 ?r4fr < 77 ^ 57r4 
11 mx "til 47fR7 ^7 47f ^rmimn ffcf^iTra^K 
374 4*27771 mm ¥i m^m fk^m, m 

fJ7i^ ^x^'ff 4 3ft4*r 4 44 44 J7274»r F^ 4 4^*7 
7727 rf 37 ^ ■ 4 t ?27 ^7 ? 77 e 2 T:fc 27 ^ 77275*7 ^7:4 4 f37rj 
4t*7-4>*7 4 c7c4f ^ 57547^:7 f2p27T m, ^77 777<V 
?4r27KT>T7: 27277 it S7^T57 >7? 277 I ?2Tlt 27|t 4*277777274 
4 17^7; friT 27|4 H* t I g2>p ^7272117 tr^ c77§ ^ 
4*27t7T 41' 27 i 57 ^?w 27 ^ 57^77: ^71 p: 47?: 

2751417 : spi 4*27777 ^7?7^*1I5T^ 47 4^7R74 
4*27177 77? ^752)4 47 53717 ^ 27 ^ ^ ^7? 447 ^7:4 

?7377 *1? 421527rcl7?l I 

52714 ?3r;7HT4f g; 4472 Tt 7 Ti 4 4*?r7T 2P7 4r*7r 
?2^i7: fafT?71 477: 47f s'? 4 4*?r77 «7r<72r 47 47oi 
?*77?27: 4*?17747? 47 ?m27cT7 471 4 27r??7 i f?r 
?i7f???!7?i7 4*27777 514?? 7?b 5 7T7??r ?r 47^: ?7?* 
???? 73r?7? 4 47175? 47 4 ^ I 

4*277? mm 47 7?5r?77:?4 ?rr 7 ??t 
??? r? 4 477: ??47 47c?r5? 7?27r ^i^n? ?47ii 4» 
?*57 4 ?tm47? ?5r?47: 7?r47 4 ??4 ?? ?r?47 
4 gi7i '?r 5 ?r 477: ?'rF2T7 47 ? 277 q 577 ?rti’ ?57if » 
WT? 4 ?e? 52 h? 447 4 4*?r? 4 ?f4 ??7? tft 
m^x ?T?? ?23?7: ??47 ?T?7?5??r?7 ?t ^ 47? 
r??7 I 447 ?T ?7? ?7??2772T % ST7T 477: ?bijt? 
?>7r??I 4 ?TTr ^cT?7 ??7 f?2 4*?7? ?7^ ?T>?2T- 
«??7?i ? 712 ? ?475t? sl'tT: ?n7«7? 4? ^ ?? ??r i 
^?r4 57234 4 4*?t? ?7??? 47 ?7??327 ?5?7 
?4 4*51? 47 54 47, 47?? 55 ? 2 r?i? 4 giraif^^'^i 
?4 47>ii- ?7;4 4 7?? 47 7 ?*.t 47?t vtit: f^rin 1 
??47 27 ? 3 r?r 4^?*: 4 ? 7 :i?r? ?4 4*?i? mm ?r 
5 ?; 7?i??T ?747 ?f7 1 ? 5 ? 4 4*?r777?4 ?t %?? 
?f4r?7T 4?c? fr f?? ??i I TiiT'T: ??rr?? *:?*? 
4?5r^‘fr2T 4 ?r7: ?54 4 4?r?r 1 4??r?i2r ?r ?r? 
?i>47 :T?i??r47 7?:g |?r i 47?? ?5 m’tm 





it 'fi^T 5TIfT ipr ^Rip irfr'rrJTf'iT gj HJir 

f^rgr ^r 3r?iT—% 
PTiiT^ % ?ri«T JTiii k^r 

??TifV ^ I fri^Ji :^'(x ^rriTffV ^r ^Jir»T— 

?fr ^ pTc^ Tj JTMifT^f Hx, ^r^r % ^f<5- 

^ % f^f?TI?: ft f^'H: ?ftT ST'Tf 

*t?5rTftrff ft tfi fitT s."fTT ft ft!!Tr fr i 


fjw ^TTKci ft fffcTF ^ff srf^f; t fftfr i 
tfff fcTPT fTHfiV I ( 

tfr«rHt ft f?ft ^rr^T i 

ffft Tft t irrrr^r f ff; arifr ft fftrf 

I fft ?fffr%rfft ^ I fJiiT 5 rT?nf ?f|f 
tf f%5 ?T»Tf ft fit irtf 11 frfft fftr^cnt 
ft fftT t ^RPT ft ffr tf r ft, ^ f5fT?f- 


frff cf ffiTf frr fJif ^|T fTffifr iftft t 
=f5rr f|T f| ^Tffr ci^p fff ffr i ffi^f % frfjf; 
^f§tf !tf 3ft frr ?r^f:r ftrfT f;if 

KftfTfffn ff-ffff fft ffr t ftfiff I ff f ? 
ff"f ?t fTf 11 

fflft ffffffff 3.;;RTfr«^ % fffrfrr rm- 
fftfiRf ffffffr fir 5rfR VRf ft 
^ff >Trfmt t fffr i x^x ? ffT ff^t t fifr 3t 
% fffff^ffWt ft fff ft ?i=5gt Fftft I 5»rr?rrr 
jffRf f. ff ?frft i fJT tfsr ttr 


ffJT^Kor f;T5Tf ft ?ft sri^r st^t t ffft 
frf^q I 5fTf:r f gr fff ff-^r tlr?: ff^ffratf |tfr» 

Tft':? fff 5TfT, ?f7fff ftf, fffifr Fftffff 
ntft...?f fRt gfjfft % fffft ft 
'XXX^XT fTf ff r?ff ^ t f 5nf % ffcT fTft I I f5 
gf I ^ g'JTfff fr I ffIf ftifRf^fif f f§T 

Cr I ttf ft ?t ffrf?T t cT?, ?Tf ffdffft 

f r ffitt t f:ff r gt ^t f§t ?Tfen i f Fffv 

fg ffrffft I I ffRf ^ gfff 11 


awR<i?tawt3«t3Wt;/aRWRc::aW“v*<awaRanRjrvi«^rX!SjWRWKi(as«:!ticuRWi:5WR«tyuRCi;R(atyai:«;RC;R^ 

<T[fift ff ft ffRft % fto fif fffr frg^Ff gt fTff g^iift fi?:ref t tft ff | 

fff I %fj frfr ^fi5ft t Ff^ fft fF^fEfT % fRPf tft tffmt ^t gfit f ^ f® giFf g 

f-t 11 ^Tfff fffr sjirf ?ft ff; f5f ?; fT 5ifi?rt, f?r ft srfrft, frFf ft ffTft, ??ft t § 

fTfsr fffRfr Tt t!gt I fff gm |. fff ^x | ft?: fff fPif 11 g 

?Tff; 3lt, Fff f-ffff tfr-tffT ft I Fff tft-tffmt ft t?f f^ fit f, fftf fti5 ?ft 
gf tf:T?: ft^f ft?: i^^x % Ffff Ff?is ff w gf fqt fiff ftf t^ t| |, gfr ^ g 
f fif ? 5ff gf ff fiff fiTf gtr ggffi frt gsir fT? #t, fft gf 5fRRf tft-tffmt ft | 
gsir fT?t ft?f fit, ?rRfr i fifi ft?T =f3rf ^t ft gfif 5rfff ^ fit^ gf ggfif 
^ €r f?g iTfi ^Tf if fgg fR f>Tf Tt 5=501 fR ? fgf, tfi ?t ^ fct ff^fi I t fgcf 
ftf fg Ff't gf fnf-fif ft?: ?iif fit; t?f x^ |, f gt gfit tfi-tffi | i 5f t fft fgtr ^ 

gsfi f;ff fff t^Tfiffft ft I 5fft tfi f:?t, ?ff:T fmif fi?t, fmfs f ff fif ?rft ff g 

t FffTif ft, f=5ft gfT 1 1 fffi Ff^ifT?: fffif ffiFff ffft frr ^ fif gfi | i gfit g 
fvrq fg <T?f -.pfsf ?tr ffif f fTTf fri TR gf gft-grf fi fg f i Fq;?: ft gfRt ?rr# s 

f^ =151 ft I I 

— fr?f ff fffEf ’ f?: fifif ( ‘fiff t Fftfiif^f' g?ffr t ) g 


U 





"Trsrr srrf^ 5??«TT*snft 
?T?3Tifrtft»i ^r ^5^'li=r^ fiprr «ftT far^r ?T?zrT?Tzftir 
^r sft jflm ^ I fff 

iTt»T ^mr ?rrsrffr 11 ^ ?i5rfr 11 

?rrq'^ sT^^r | =^r?: 

??!??»? 5iiw?5!iT it 'Tfift ^r^f ^ 

?fT^r ^T^fT t Jfr ?r^ ? ?fr5f c.^; 

?nq^ ??T if sft I w?f ^ 

I e^irm ^ it ?rn% it 
t> f^'5 ?f?Jii?r ?rT*iH 
if ?rr^=r^3r ^|t t 

I ’ 

"?raf?T ??rf^C[ ^5f far^Wfl;? 

% it I % t5?ft ?^-?t?iTr)*r^'t ^ 

^ spt ?rr^?!7«p?rT 11" 

sr?^^? h sV?r ^ "jssr 11 nt«ft sft 
wftTsrrir ?<P5J ^^nrr 11 *TfT ir ?t^^Tfr 
% ir ?Tr^ «Tr i crt # >fV ^ ff*Ti5T 

VT^^'JT ^x ?r»n5f^afT 

ffT^fp? I if’sar f5f?m ir ^ i 

?n-»Ti??r 5ft»r itWT«rrft it %^r ^tt 
¥t ir?r ir 1 1 ^nrrsr ^ift ir^r 

^f^iift^r >ft ^x t *tt^ ?r^ir 

I \ itr^fesF H?qT?r % ^t ^t| ^it J??fi 

=Ft»rr I F%5 ir^q? ?TTsr*i ^t 'tt^rrfF jt 

^ ^t'sw 1 

5ft^^ % ?f5?T^ % itTt Jft TfJT I 1 %-ff;^ 

Iff ^'t t ^ffT ir cqTTr % 

fK :?% ^x^ it it^m ^qt q;r 5 |?t f ® 

I I »t^JT % Hq:?q it ^rlT ?t?ft =qTf?ir I ^TJq 


itt I JT^sq it qi>ft-^jft r 5 iT«T 5 T^r q-f 

srrcft 11 ^Tr»q- it ^mxxjrzj qrjrr 5 n?n t • 
?T>Tir iip?rr qrqt qft ?rrirrFjrfr sr if^sr 
»T5rfa T^^'t I» 

?ft:r^rr 5 r % flr^ff ir f^rfr ?rTf trr q;r 
qiT T^fj % f^ti irnt^ Sr^Tcl ^tcit | ^?ft 
^irrsr % =?rr5q afr irrm :?33r^ m, 

xCtT mg ^r ^^x'i 11 
vrrr I % irr^mr it ^^rgrTt ^fq-tfl «iV 
% 5rtn 5t if §r, fq>fg qfif sr?T<r- 
«cT»r ^JT fT 5 r I gm trrsim 

¥r ?rqi?q qrvtt % ^isr vft ?f»rT fq; ^?t 
% f?Tg %rmqqr | rft 

xrmr m i qrtf sp^rrr ^rft q^r^r |?rf 

t I timft 5 ^? 8 Tr?^jft % it Ht m^TJT ir ^rft 
gffi 7 ?fft «ft I ??r«PT irqr «TiH Iff ift I % ?Tr«T*r 
% qji qm^ ?r?fq % f?rii ttfsr «Tr sitT ?Ti‘q»ft 
^ srfgEsi q;r apt argt q?^f t 

gqcT ^raiq^'q % q^i^or ftrr«r 5 r 3 i % 
qit? feq'm ^fait m t i w% q:T 

q'tq »Tt qrf ?rq:^ 15r>T iff 11 

gir mir ?rg>T^ % qfT'qrar fq^q ir^r qrfVrqrar 
?rq’ cfs^sT I I qril mqqt sfqr ?riT<i ^ft it^m q?5r 
q^ wtT sir Fs^rq qtt g^’^ft ar^f^r^r q?^ i 
^= 5 % t/im % m«r smrs iim qftT q^qrm 
f^rf:? % fqg ?i=o?jT q^ I qr|^ I Fqr irq ^Fcir q^t 
qrr msT^r f^qr qr^T ?Tq% qtt |q?r ^^^x ^i^qr- 
snr it I 

qte't it HTqrfHqt qtt ?PTir 5 ?: it wrsTT qrqrT 
q;qiq qTT>sTq st?^ apt ?5rRq 11 sqqiT sqtq 
fmTT^q % fq^ qqt fqn ^ q^rm ss qqr qt itqqrr 



5)JTr^ if ^>5 5TT^ isfV 

^T'l^ ^ ?5rT5r?T T'bt ^ ^ wr^ 

5r 1 ^IfoT ?Tif?JTm;T % ^ ?;f!iTJTT 5fT^T f^iJI 
«TT I if fftfi if ^ ?fV eiftTT 

^fTfJTr I 

t ffJf^^TT i ?fflTfT^ %'l fT’fTSf % 

qtffT ffit |t fT^?ft I TT»f 5 «'^ 
f»T^?r % ff'jfifft' ?nTi3r ^r ?f^T 5f^iT ^i 
|t 11 fff^ Tift 11 

srjff ff^ic I I F^rnt 

^^Tj’T'jf % fTi«T 5r9 fif^rff tn ff^r fffJTTfr 
?rr>sr»T =^5rrcTT t ffif -’T'JTrrffqf # stFciisst^^ 
I sfy? '^RiqTf ^r %3r ?ff r^frr | i 
fffirrfr frf«ri ^r fr^^r 

^ ff^ziTHf ^ ff^'^TT JfT *fs% ?TT«T H 

|iT srqfn' ^3rf?ifcfi qw^r f ?f>T Hifisf 
^ ifs# Itsrr lift 11 ^?<r ^r-JTTffV cfr 

if^wT 'TT^r ?(F ^q:% ftr^TT ffqjt=^ 

ffft I ?fTfr 'Tf^f ?> ^ qr 

"*iErqrf?r if ?rF^5r ^ st^ff iffir 

I I 

jf? niir ff^wr % if I ?^ff?!Tifff- 
hV ^ ff qT ^’T if sr=^?rq:i^ % 5T 
*T?r 11 tr^T | fqr ??r>?5riTr^ if ?frfjf%q7 
I I ^ ft ff^r f^JiT 

I f5f?f% qJRqr ^fT% if ^iRfi 

qmf sTf^'V I I 5ftir sf^ffw^n^ff 

^fTOf I ?ff q;§rr f % fqjfff ^ ftr# 
if q:T STtcffT^ff ?T«r^T H?TTT ?Tr^5!Tqr 

f3TT «TT I 

f?f^f3J-5TTfi^ ®pr srfqqVTT t fsr^^TT 

qft I I eft ^'f # r^’T^ff qft Jf^SifT qft Tfsft 
5r I ft^rqlf qft »T^r if ii ?ieiTr % i %E!ft- 
^If ?rT?pcr % WTfff % ^i fJT ff’T’Tf qft 


it fifiiT at fT|r, irfq;^ ?ft^ta if %n ^ 
fvrsjfiTiffqTr fTEf aff I I g;fjt | f^p 

ff^zft qft ^t«Tr qftf gt I ffqrat I ?ltT 

?fr gqa qtf Firapt | i 

?^mt f^t^iifir^ t fq| % fim fffiriff 

qvt at i^ t i aaqff vrraat 

faaF^ar if trorr qia^T TiafKir fa^ra t a^arfara- 

at a;r at a a aarar | i if araai ^f tr fat-srifa 
% faa tt aieaTfcaat jftcaria ^ falta ara^aataT 
I I jsa % staT afaar at arar? faar srtq: 
affi^ a'a; if 'fit faar fa^ajfa taiaa ^ftaa saata 
a:^it atr ata^r ^at-srifa at fa^rar i ata: 
ta sftaa aft aatsf at atT t af^rraai aRam at 
Faaar ai%a i 

f ■ t'ar ara at faa ftaat t aispa aasa a^r 
aRa afra ^r fat^a: Tatar |, a ara qat era^ if 
afaifaTaat ^ | i aara if tft ftaaia 

I fa^sta aat ta?at aftaa aarai % sit? aat 

tasJT ^t aaaaa at7% Tartar | i aaia % ?itaf 
fat-qpat at 3a% grn antaraa, atfar^aatne 
atfinr fapft | i aTaa afaam faaara at tarff 
aaia at atr fi^a at ^tfsra arfaaT ft 1 1 

?aif TaR aaa caia a^i^a atataar taf?aar 
% iixj ata aaia % Tat aara itar % 
f^faa aiaaa aait aiat a^arfaTaat at aaia 
at aia aia^aaar 1 1 at ?t at ara i^ar srata 
% ai? aara faa t faaiT a^ aaar | Fa 
faarFaFaat ar araa araaraa | ar aft i 

?a a^a % fa^ atf aaraaiar faaa aaiar 
aa^^t frar i fat-aaiFaat at ataia aat ft, T^a- 
a^a aar ft, ^a% ^?a ai aiatFaarar aa^a ^ar 
ft ? a? aa ^a ir ataaa aaia at aa aw 
?taT Faat aa aiaa ^ faar a ft i 

Faaai aFaara f a ft ?a faar if ar^m ar 

aat t I 



5TtT 

^^o iTo (sft^ii?r) 

>sftTItT ^5r, 

[ <?? /fs?^# f^'if mj=^ % 

^T fmj I ^ ^ 

^^7 '177^.J7 W77 imi I 



|?n ^FTcft I 5 fT ?r*TZT ^—Jt is we who are responsible for 

^ wm ^'t ^TT % f^rq; srifitat I all our degradation. gJT sqqff q;^ 

fq TTi^ntff ^:t irnr sRT^rf ^rr^t 11 % f^q ?fTit | i q;!?^ tj qfe % f^rq 


f^nft |V 5 »t 5^>t «r fst^^lR ^ ?tTq?qq;ar ?iTq?qqirfr iq- q-rq 

^r qqr ^rct ^ ^rqqr wi^fh qa m fen, qq; ^ ?r»flqJiT q^^n q^ f i 
iVnr sflqn ?n?n fqnr fen^V eqfn nrar n't fqnra'T nwcrr ^r nae fq5q!n %qiT =qh % ■jqqrr 

% 3qRT-7q>?r qrT qqr ^t’^r qqrq:T %nt |srim n ’qr—Love of man and service of 

FT??n nT | ?n3r ^ qi| qq 5 # rqrrqV ^an. nqin *r|Eq % qfq qq, ^q% qf^ qqr qrr 
fq%^Tq^ ^ ^ 3 Tq?iT *Pr nr^sin qj^n |q ^ t nr^qq h qgr q^t 

qr^r qr—"gst ! ^rrqt nl’c m nqf ?n5t q?!! Tfr ^ 

srq qqr nq^ eqq qit n qinY ^fqrq ?q^q^T qTfffr ^q^rq q;1 qrnt qr^n fr nr nrqq qfl 


% qq^r?T nqnV ^rfe n niqq^^n |>q!T |tr w niqn 
qit nn qJr qnfqi^Tq qit ^1 nqqr f^qrr?: 
qHT 5^nq ^r'tqq % ^cq qJr qf!;»irrq ?q^ 
?nTql ^nft ^flnr qiq qfl atq x?tx sqff ^'1 nnqJT 
qqi5n % gst 1 1 inrO nfn =qtfqqf % qqq; 
qqq^^'f ^ q?ct 1 1 nisr fqjT ^nt nigsin sfr 
nrqqqqinT | ?qnft «fr % fnfe^ nnr qrt ^ nqqrn 
^ tqrqqqq^nr 1 1 

nrnq q^ qg tqonfqq; qq% t fqr qq^r qlq't 
qit ^nTi qr niTTfqn qiT ^ nqnl fqqnnr q^ 
qnfg; q^t fenr q:qnr I %fen ^ g:rqr n at fenl 


qqr qn gn nqfqir q^t 1 If you want to- 
find god serve man 1 rqq ^qnfr ^ qr 
^qfefq -qiqYqqtqt grq qrqq qrqr % nniq qi 5 rt 
qfe, 3;q ql^ nq qqrT % q^qq qtf qq qf 
fqq^ q't qtffq ninq^ir % qiq'r q 1 q^qi^ % fefr 
qq ntfq qq % fqq q?i 1 iq nrqq qt %qq mqq 
qq q itfqr qi qn qk ^ifq % qfqqiq ir qff 1 
niq fqq qi^q vnqq qt q.qqT % gq q fqq'k % 
fqrr ^jqtq qt niqqqqqr t fqqq q^ 
qiqq qr niqiq qq^ nfe q^qq frqT P.q^q 
?t q% I qqq ^ ^qqr qr fqqin ?t qt qq qt 
qfqq % q^qr qqqqq li q* ferq q% 1 r^q 


qq^rr qr qqrqrq ^t qrnr | qk q ^ fqfe fqqi^r ej^ ^'t «rt%, ' qtciT ^ qtar 

I ^qtfqiT kq^rqsq ^t t qs^t ^qqr n^qn ftq-' nkn qr qqn fqqr q^^t 11 




^1 ?Tr7^fi «r I iffV ^ »T|?Tr % ^'tt'jt 

^'T>r^j??T r ^ m?Ti5Trff 

^'t 5r5r*Tr ?Ft | ^ift ?ft*Tr st^ vft | 

?iTi7^ ?rr ^iTt'■> sT’TfrT % 3 :tt 

^ I sfy % ^ 

firiT inn fnnifTn |—?Trn nrnnr ! 

o;?- n'n ^ t—% JTr^nn 
fr ^Twnr ^ 

njfifn; ff It ^'y^: ftn^nr ^^5 1 ^^5 

f^w^r ^tf =nanT n?y, 1 ^ttst ^ 

nf: 3 ¥T^n r?nfn ir a'l^nr "'T^ 

% n^FfTs ^'^r ^ ?Tin5npnr | rnn?r Fn%^ 

Jr n?|?rn -nr nTnnr f^nr ^rr ?r% 1 

n^rPn rniueff ^"Y nF | f^rn^pr 

liFnir ?r‘yT ntnr nint Jf |*Tr nr 

Fqi^ nF 5 T-'T ^ f^q; srqifF fnn'r'F |f 

?!rFnn q;T nnn ffF q>Knr sfF | nFr f^rci nf? 
tr^ ?tF^ nr^n niT q?r at r^n^sr | nt fn^F rftT 
^nnFn Fith^ t ? 5 TifF fn^wJinfn % f^nr i 
?nrnF nF stF^ct ^ ^nrn^r ^ 1 
nrnnf Jr ?«T'T-?«r?r rn^e ?T%n f^r I fnr mnn 
ir ^rFqn qrr ^tnr nFnnrn it 1 ^rFnn ?rFT fnnni^r 
% ?rn]n ir §itt(F ?^ar?nT tt nF ?rR m t 
sqF?: ^nr |sit n'F 1 ??nnnr sar^n % n^nin nf^nr 

?fF^ 5Trfs q?F tF ^ ■^vk. ^ n?r n^ fnr nf^r 
qFF nni^rcrT % f riifF^n % f^rii 

^nn ^rfnn qFF vfF srrn^n^rnrl nF Fq^nF ?riw nFna’ 

% m’^ n|F ^incfF 1 nF^irm nnr: 

=^FnqT % gnifr Firnai q^r ?.Tn gnifF 
^ncrnar T': rr^TT F^^nr IF 1 rnrifr sfF fnn srFnn nir 
nin ^fTq:T ninF ^ nq ^ 4 F srrFnn 
qfr nr?rr n nr^n qvF srnnr ?■ qrr:^ ^ 1 
TiF -jFnni n;fF nrqrrr' 'f^rnr | 1 
n;if 5 fF?rnT, iqr^nFn^nra' stFt ^tF^cT % nrn #r 
nrn ?FnFfl':5nd' nr I fnrn 'nr Fnrr tt ?nri{F 


5fF ^ ^Tcnnr n^T Fnnr 1 nifnn'? % i?n 

^r r'nT'T l^r qr|T—"n n^n n nnnr ^nriFn 

^ ?T)jncn nr^^:” nnFcT ^ srF'n n nn If 

iFnF I ?tFk n rr^nFcr ir nrn ^nrn ^ I'nF 1 1 
mn F'pt: nnffF ?rFnn q>r fnnrrr % f^r'r: ^nF 
rnrn ^F nranr nn srrrr^ ^Tnr ^nr i 

lisp nm ?tFt I f^ mnr^ir n'Fnnr qrF =nnrT^ 
ir fn Fq? ^ ir n^rnr F^nnr 
n:rsn |OT 11 ?if ^ % F^tit iT^ 

?nnR niF^^, nfs ^'^nFir nrFf^—nF?: n? ?rrnTT 
% ^irr<F Fniirn nsFir ^ rripnifiminF Fnnr? 
nrTT qrr Fnn^ ^nF n^giiT Fn?n ^ srigFn qrr nw- 
nr? nr nr 1 ^if nn^ nr ^ n^qF^r qlF ^ ?rtn 
nn^ np^'n T^nr |, ?nF ^ qjc'nin 1 1 

nrn ?rq:fF n^F q^nfniq q^r n*rn 

C\ 

nff, ?fF^ n ^ nt % % HnrnqjFn^ nFr 

fnnnr nn^ qlF nin?nniTT ^ F^rir nrg qrr 55?»r 
nr -ipfpr nF qirn % nn ir ®%w Inr 1 1 nm nrm 
qlF iFir nF^nmn ^ nrn^nnnr | FnnnF nnFnqF 
it ^qin fqnn spr: rqn ^q ir srnrF^n ^ Tfr ^F— 
^nt Fnqnn nrf^ fnir ^ nF niP ^nr nff 
nspiiF irFqrn fnii 'nrs nr^r qiFn^ ^ nr f aj 
n#jrnryiT nr^ nnr^ % qim n|f nirnr nl%n ^nrrfV 
nF ^ ne^n nmn qlF nn^ ^ftnn ir smnr ^Fnr 
Fnnir nFnn qrt nnr nqrrn Fnn n% 1 rFntnF nF % 
fntnrns^ % ns?f ir—''^nriF nrirnFir nn nrn 
q^Fl. nnFnqjFniF <Fn nnnr, 

nn n^ Hx nF nF n^^sF, qiFf ni"^ nFnn ^ 
nnr n^ n^nF (’’ %Fqrn ?nn Fnti Fn^qrrn^ 
ir q;Tn nff =niriiT, qrtr^-qrFfe FnnsprniqF 
nrnqnqrnT | Tf 

nn % nr^n ^ ^nrnr n xm n^F fF nnnr, Finr- 
nn spr Fsn nrFjnr fnnnF nnf nit nnr n|F nn^F 
^5 qrr Fnn nn n|F, Fiwn qr?n nriF ns^ |—- 
ntn—qF^r?nfnnt n '^niir 1 




?fsn ^ % srf^ 

—fiTH 

[ I? ^ 

?|7 ] 


RH? i? ^^?T ?fr I, ?ir ?ri?g<iT |, 
5ft wn sirfe qfTriTR |t sivirf^fT ^ctt | ? 

sr^^T % gt ir|i^ g^ar i 

wf 3ft?q- % <T«r 7T ?T?rHJ: ^t, 'T^ar^iT f^q- 

%qf ^r mqqr fx, qgrqfii | i 

qiffrq ^r »T?iq fsr^qrr q?T, r3r?r% 

fT«ii qfqq I I fsrffq ?r-rfft fF^sq'T qr fq^rq 
qfcq qrr qq^q qrq ^ %qr fr qqqr 5f«;q qtqr 
•Sffqr I I 

q^rq ^qf^ar ^ ^qfpq fq^qirqf? ;qr, 
fqqqf)' qfrqqr, qq; qq % fq^qq m qiqr ft t^qr 

STKjqqT q q^,, qf^q, qiqq qrfq q'r mx 
if qt i 

q? g;q %, qr q^s q, 
q?: qrft % q i 
qqi fq5q qqfcqqiq, 
qfq-^ yq^r qqrq qrq ii 
?qtrqqq qRqr qq, trqf gq if qifq- 
q?q fqr qi, Fqq qqq qrrq t qpqqq q gtqt i 
^qr gq, qq ?ftqt g?t fqqiTqf?;r ^ ^Fq^r 
qt qt, qVT % qqiq % qqq't q"r qlf q, fqqrq 
qr^ q qq^q q i qr^Tr fqfq® q^q^TT qi i 
^qr qqtq g^qr qr, fq? fq^qt qrTTqTFcqlf ^qTqqj 
q^'V qqJTqliq q, qTTrfiir, qT^tq q> 7 q qqi 
q^ffq qqqi ^sf^T, qiaqtqsqfq qS q | 
qm q;t =ptl qTtq =;[fceqq q qi i 


q;iq ^'r qr5>7 qTq^fqTqrq gt qgrjqqf qfr arnf 
t ‘ qt7 i\^ qqq if, qr7q % qfqq if^ 
?qiqt fqo % If, fssq qqtpq qqqFtq 
r5rq% qifq^q % qr^r fqqq ,,_qqqfq^ gt 
qqr i 

qq# qrqft If qq: FqT'Tjtjgr eq-f^q «ft | 
qtq?qr qqq—"H q'f gn^qr , 

q qqq ^t qr>^r”—f^iql: fqq If qriqr 

qcqrq q>7 ^rfqq qrr qqr7 q^t qrq^ ? 

qr^q qrqr % qq qq^se 7cq % gqq If, fq- 

q?r qw qrR qq?i qfqq 7^1- qV I ^fif% 

qrqqfql qft fq^ ^qsq qft qt 7 qprq qr 7 % 
^^r—% qfTfqqt, qqr ^?T7T qf |f gf If 5 f fqqr 
q^, fq^cf qfr qqq q 7 , qr ^ 55 qrqqq 
qrqf q'f qf |qqqr, ?q qFqq qq;q fqcj^qr If ^ 
^q qt-qt qfq-qrrq qjcq qjftlf ? ^q jqft qq q^ 

fq # qrqqqrqf f 1 qrqq qi qqiq ft ^ sftqq 
qr ’jqr, qqrqt ^ ^qqR't, qlq qt qqqt 
I I qg>, fq q(qq qt fq^t ft IfTr fqq | 1 

^qql if fq^Trq gqr^ qrql if qfqcqfqq ^>^"1 
qq>q ftqt f, srt^ qg qR, qfqqf % 
qqsq qiq qft q>T qf^q q^qt | | 

qfq ^q srq qf Tiqi qr|^ ft, qt q^cq-qi^ 
qt %qr qTt I q^ ^tqt qt qqr qft qf qr 
fqqr ^— 







It ?T»TTc^ ^mr 11 

»?% ?r«T^f ?jr?q'l cT^ ffTf^^JT 75 Tf, 

%f^?r ^ JT^ ^rT"-! JJT'^^TT'T |r tr^ ?TiT 5 r 

^r 3ri^ 11 ;;r^|7;nn«T, 
tT«Tr ?TTF«f!Tf % 'T^^IcT 
Eirr'TiT ^ €JT3T % ^g’T |?fr 

WT?T 5r ?THfjf:r ^ ^cjt | i 

f% ?TT? ?r=Er ^fy m^TT ^r^ar i 

?ri[ sy^r I F^t Fit^ frw 

'srrjfl'H ^^13 tr^fg^r srH?^ # 

5?cr^ "? 5rr?ff st'B trf^rirr” % ^f’T^'y^pr ^ 5rsprF^?r 
qy^T^r ^fTT^T 'ry^yfJi ^?fy % sFar srs^^F^ 
^JTTiT Jr ?T|iJi?fr ?y I p: % sfy^ 

^siT F^f^or ?nfy ?i=5s;r^3Ty-|TTi:jfy % ^rrq’, 
w^y^r *f ?r?q?w ^rHFsnr pr «fy^ % 5T? 
?[^% ?Tn>?»r t;? FJT^if I ^»T>nT ^?fy ?r»Tir 

%r?r ^5rr^ ^ 5 ?^^ “^?r yF^?^’' 

(^?r »TfffT «w) 5r?rT%?T |t ^yy?: p-w ?t«rr F??^ 
m qT sfy snenr^T % srF?f 

5fyiiy ^f p ^ ci^r F^^f^ 'kr ft 1 
%F^?r, ^?r?r^'y ?rty % ?y^ % ar^ % 

% ?y^fi Jr, 5fy»T ?rf-^^5r?r: eqR 

tyy^ 5rFtP ^JT ^^"y ^ %F!=s?t «y, FsTfr 

m Kff? % Far^ra % «Tr, tFit^ 

qq 5r?^w^ sfy^ ^'y p?rr sfy^ prify 

% jr?^ a^y ^yy arrar ?? p, y^fy, 
Jf^yy sfy^ syy^FJur qrrT^grfff ^ F^mf'Ji 1 
«rta; ^^^y ?fff?Ffr ^ ^"yffy ^ r^w^Ffy ^ ^ 


gc5Ti^«fT ^r iT ■?;^ fy ^tF^jt ^fy^y % FqTri’fy Jr 
F^ay a sfy I Jf, ssmmw 

saFfR ?rJT^y^r ?Tiqr 51 ^^: sfy^q % aFa 

wfTrfya ^rKjq;>r ay ?fy7 ^yny ay ^yf ft Fsrjrrar 
ark arrar'T'a afy aia: F?ar 1 af sqfqa y — 
^wnry Fqyarra?^ 1 

rFa'iafy sfy aft?: arafyaiT % qy=a sfy ^rFa'se 
farr aa^^y % F^m fJr ^as^Far ay f® 
qraf ark FcrF^qf ^ ark ^y aara ^ar ^yar—? ct;^ 
y y5T?q arr^ty^a ^ arfcr^ya^yq ^arFaqi'^cr ?fq ^ 
y TT|t?rJTTFq y # I F^t^q ay?? ?n«T 
q^ ^y qrq y ?qTJfy Fayana^q % arar ^ aF^rs p 
arraiafy =qra: qqf aar ?n^5r a^r arvqrF^ar ^rat^qrafy 
a:T ?rarqrq % ftry y^r % taqr ^ 
ayy aa^ arsary ■’’t 1 arfqrf qrty y araaV 
yyqqrqr % aFai'aiyy aa: qa^kai^aar Fq^fqq farqr i 

% ^aqs y^arafy FayaJTfffq y ^ 
qaT-aray^rq y? araqaa y e^y afy pr a sk r Faaq r 

yr Fq^q-arartyf y yqaq ^y % qi^ F^raqqy y ^ 

apt ar t qaq qaiTt? arr qf^a at af ar far 
ai^a ay yyfqsp aafq a?r fqaqarq ararar anq, 
(tra te. ai) 





(7^5 

fjT%»TT, ^ f»l%»rT I 

w»rfr^ eft ^ t r*i%iiT II 

TT>T-iTriT 3r7ft ft ^ ^r^T^Tfr ^ srfcci ?rft 
I ?ft?: sfsiR % lift ft ?T?r ift |q 

ftt?r fTT-^rf^ftf % |:!5ft m !r5?r? ^ i 
5 ft»ft ^ 51T wq^r 1 fqq^eiT ?qq?r 

qfd I efr% feTft qqft 1 ft 

g^iRr 5^ t, gm g^t ^ 

=qir?ft I ?^r ^rrqqr % f^rft qfq arrir ftt 
snft ^—JT^ ?qrftt sft SPT «ri^ «rT 1 

ftt gq JT^Tef qi ft, ftVq gqg^q ^ mfer 
5J5T^ %«n5iff ft fmft sftqJT % sTeftqr qft sprr- 
ffter %qT I ^!T% ^ ^ ^ftfSTcT ^ g? ^Tf TST, 
W^eT ftqfri ftfJT IT^Cr^ ^ ^T fSTT I 
?r>Tn:cr iteft Hft 1 

q? qi^ft ft—■mTer ?rftt oft t^r | «ftq aft qfr 
t ??rfftft, f% ftRq ftff Rt % ?rnnfq-ft^q ft, 
qft nqftr ftH ftftt I I ' 3 qqq q? ?n?*rfqirqRr, Mf- 
f^rr, efqi ft^rvrfqa-, ^riaf ftt f?rq ft, ftt| 
qrft'sq snqqr qft arr^rq ^qft ft qqft 1 1 qr^ft 
q>^—wjqrqqqTq qqft fftscqr-'qrqqr qft, 
% ^ qftq-^q 1 1 qftV 5 ftq qqrqft 1 qfft qrsRr 
qq qgqqq qrq qq^, ftt qqftF gftqqr ?^tqqq 
qr?: aft, qq g^ft q qqrftt 1 

q^^ftft qtft qft g^q qqtq ^ |q qr^T—qftteq 
qftq qfqqqr qrqqVq qiqt ^ qgaq fqfq 1 1 qq; 
mar q?ftqr qRqftr qrft qq q^ qt^rsq | q^ 
fgm qiq, ftsq qft gsrfq ft mrqr ftV g^ftq ft 
^r% I 

qq?g q? qq qftt gqrqr |, qfq qqft 
ft^r ft qq I I qq qqaqq q> qft qaqq qjq ftqr 1 1 
arqq % qq qfaqft q^r qiq q q ^ 11 qq^^q, ft 
ftft mqt gqr^qft, gq fqqqrq qqft 1 qqr gq fqq 
ft qgqq qixft qmq % qqft qrqq ft qrft 


qrqq qft sq fftqr t ? qqr gq q? qq qftqqq 
qq^ qfqq ftr |ft ? fqr qf qrqqr, ^qs % 
qrq fqgqT, g^^^i^ft qqfqft! ft q^t 1 1 qqr qqft 
gal qqft 'iiqq qqiqr | ? 

qfq gg qgqq qxft ft, qft qqr aqftq-qrfqqft 
qft gqqt ^q aftqigq qqaqr ft qrfq fqqtqft ft 
Fqft, qfti qrq ^q fqqr | ? 

mg JTcftq qrTqqrqft qr qf qraf aq |, fq qf 
mrqt ?q gq-gq ftt f Riqqft Fqqr qft ^ft? qq, ftq 
ft qFq qqft qq' sqft qft qf qqft: fttq qqqrqiq 
Fqeq-qiVTqft qft qtqqq qrft q?:ft ft Fqft qrqT ft 
qrj^ I 

gqft Fqft, qfft qiftq qrqq q^qr qt’qt, mftqr 
ftqr Fqr ^ wr gn^qT 1 qfft qq?T ftqq ^qr 
qft^, qqft gq sg ^ qftift • 

aqnft 5 f) qr qrTi gftqq, ftq-ftqr ft ft sqgftg 
pr, qft^ qfffft 5ftt ftqr ft qq qT ^qft qr, fft 
mftq Fqqr 1 gqqr sf q qrg qrq ft ftt qFqq ^rFq; 
qrqft qi 1 

g^iitft qft Fq^qq qr Fqqr qi Fq—'gq qq 
ftft ftq qr gq j^r ftt gm t, ft qq qft qtq qft 
qft qqrr 1 

gqqft qrgift ft, qrqq qrq ft Fqft gq fqftq 
^qi qft^ mftft m 1 qqftt Fqgq, qrqq qt qqft 
gFqiqft qft Fqgq qft 1 ftft gq gqq qfr qiqq ftt, 
Fqq qraqft ft q^qqqT qt grq i Fqq g^ft ft gqqt 
ftggft qt grq 1 qf qft gq qfrq, qqq aqftFq sft, 
gft Fqirq ft q?qrq ft Fgft, qiqq ft qfqq ft sr^q 
ft ‘ 

gq qrg ft qq qq qt ^rm, 

Fqqr q^qqrT qrff Fqm 1 
I ^qrqft gj'fTt qqq q^, 
fqiq |m qq gm qT 11 



( ^ ?u ^TT tr^ ) 

«ft ?fr!: f%5w ^ ^TK^rfriT^ srmsrralr % ’fn^ 

IJ^r f STR 7? f*T?f% ^1% ^ I 
f^l^riiTR % if OT^^iT^sr- 

«f ^TT 3ft «(T ^?T% srefn n 

sraftfr .f?TT siftT 
iri^^ft % srftr! ?Trf!?ir^ 
nf, ?riffRT % SIP^R 

f?!IT 1 ?TT3I^^ 3fgf^ ^^T?:-?n^I?T ^ ’Ttr 

’!T5TT3' T^tft 3r?Tirr'T % ^*T- 

VTif ^0,0 0 0 TtR ^r ?l'FiT ct^ 

ferft ?rr^5r fT;g?r ^r f^^ir R i 
ift3rJTr % ?t 'T^fj 5i, eft 3J1 ftp W7^ % 
^ft’ft ft ^<T5ft^^ vTfft ^ ^r 

ft ?r^4’T srrR ?iftT 

sft^i ^ *rf,^ w 'Tft'R^ Ti^^rR ftflTT ¥t f^’Tr 
3ri ?r% I 

srrfeT^fT, 5R ft ftsT^T^it ft TfR er?r T'^'^ 
q’RT ftp % ^ft-JT'ReTST ft 5p 'ift 'Tg% ^TT ’ift | 

5?rft f5?R ftft % ftrrr R^r ^rgpgrfr ^TTfST-^^r 

>ft 11 ^ ^ 'T? '■^’^ < 

ftPiT 'ftt ft ^qtft 

sittp feJir, “f^ i?f 55T ft 

!T?rR aft ^f^-'^Tfa; % ft 

?rftrai ^,” ft ^p fft^. paiai fT i 

-pft tja? ffe Ti^ TTf^ar f^taft 
ft ^aan’ |?rr ftfta: 5 ^% srfTir. ft 

?T'eTa: fift^ fft?'Tfft?n5TJ?' ^ sft^?r^ 3rra' ftfffV 
Tr?s ft ftrft 3f^r 9|a: ft ftrftr % ^aa^r ift:- 

^!T ^TRi JT^rr I ija ft ??r ■»TRffl^ sirfaa % 

f^iRrftf ?ift^ jpftlfa’a ?u«p<?'jt aft a?i'Pt a?iR 

ftjJTi ?)fta: i5Tft5T t ^ 

fTFft^fST ft ^f*T ftft a:T TTfar t 

^fT H>Tr ft ft ^ai sTfiT^eT 5i-|’f °afaa < 

OT% ftftar ^ mft’ftftrJTaRT ft H’^rr ftr arft^a" ‘sftfrr- 


ITT arfw^ |TT «nT-?nft 5 rfr ?fiTiR ^ % ?rre 
ftt aar ?amft faftarm?? anTT^an ft ^ xft 1 

a^f ^f?1fft ix-ix aa? fwr, mm fa^ aft^ 
ar-R % ifci^a aar aaft fta % ftft^ ft arglfft 
3raa55 aft aarfacr farar 1 

aR a^ t ftp ^ar afaar aiaia aar 
ftft fta ft ^ft ai f^ar aft aa% awa ft ^rftraaa: 
aafa?T ar aftt araar waF7:ftaa aaftaift aa% 
fftaiaft % aftrfa aft Tgar ar ? ^aaa a^rra 
aft ai—aaa:r aa^a |ft a^ia safeea aft? aa^ 
aTa^-aftaa 1 ftfaia aaar gft aa ag aft | fa? 5317- 
ars ^ ?aftaar % fair ara^ aft^ aisarfcaa? 
araaft ft ^aa: pfta ftft % aft fafta ^ar aaftfa^aft 
ft I aa% a?i7a aaflaft mar faftaaa?? % a^^a 

aft aifaaia a?? ft ft aaa gft a% ft i a? a^fV aflf 
fa? aftfaa? agfe a?r aftf a;a?r aTEarfcaai aiear- 
arriJTwft ft t| ^ 1 

aaftarr ft ^araft aft % aat a^aa a^a |f 
Tft ^ft ftaft ara aff 1 1 aaft ft fu aftsa ft) 

1 1 aa% fafaa faa^a % faft, aft^ ara ift aaaft 
afa aa^aaraft % saftft % far?; aisaraa i^a? af^R 
Tiaa? 3?a5P a? aarft |: "?ataV fafta>ta?? ^ 
aftfa^T” (?a^ar, aga aiaa, UK^) faft ftft 
at aft^ araa? aaftaft afgar ft fa^r 1 1 

a^^aa ^ft ft, 5 aa?r ftar aft Taar 
arf^ fa? aRa aft ar^r aftT aa^aiaft % afa 
aftfca?r ft feT ft aftt ^q- ft f^afft ftgi 
aiTft q?T grfaR ar^a % fa a^ a r fft?ar aa ft 
aq?T ara aa aaftaft afta fa aarar^a eafaa ^ft 
afaaaft ft? afa araa^^ 1 1 fama aft^ ag^a 
ara # ftar % aa% Fa.'gaa % fatt af| 
a^ft irq? fairasarat aa aafta?r ft ft gaa a?^% 

a|a ft aaftf^aft ft aa% fasra qft aaft faa ft 
aar faar 1 1 afaa.ia a|-at waftaft aaft ft 
faaa ftaaa-ftiff ft faiaft aft aia ma^^aa? 

farar aiar fgr 1 1 faa?T aata? a? | fa? aarat 
fafta?Ta?a ^pt a?ift a?ft aat ffa grataa ft aaft^ 

ftara aftaraft ft? sara a?Taka a?T fa?? 1 1 


tt 



sfV ^ q^JT^^r if ^ ^Tfr q;§ ^ 511 —^ff » 

^iq-spctif^q q:r ?u5ffqrq qr^'q q^ ^rqra'T ^r?ft' t^qj fqq 'qf 

5 riq ° qq ^'t 5 rq ^qwr I ?TTqqq qi^q^fTi q^qgq 'F^qrm % fqq^T 55?% Jf «ft 

% qfqs qq?f5r ^ fq^qqrq ^ ^ ^ nx fqq % q^r qqr^ 1 qq:q§q ^ff 1 ?q qq;iT MY 

5rqq<V qq qrt fqf ^TI ^rq^'t qmi qw ^ qq’T qs|^iqr??f 

sff 5fq5T qqqrq ^ qqrqq; «ft 1 qfqiqq qRqqirq?: 5 tt^ qSf 1 q?q?q Mt % 

qqqff qfqq q qrqqr ^ qq^q q^rYq ^ ^ qq • 

x^^^ ^ qmqf ^q ^ qYq q qs^ C^ q^T^q 

sqq^ q^ fqq ^ qrq qsT MYt fqq-fqq q;§q;^ qq ^^qrq ^x q| ^ 1 %^x MY xm q% % 

qqf 1 ?q'^q ^ qi? ^x^ qrqr ^r qrqq^ ^tq^ 3 |q qfqfi sqrjq ^ 1 ?'^q q^q^q MY 

^ qjq MY qY^^qT fqqr, q^^ qrq^qq q?qq ' qfq ^qT qjY 1 ?qq fqqrq^ ^ q^ qcq^q MY % 
% qqq MY q^?q qrq qrq qr 1 qrqsp itYts ?fqMY qr^Y qt-qTfcqq; qrqif ?f qqrftq qtT 
^qqrqq: qqq q fqsT «r 1 qrMYiqjMY qrqr — sY MYq qq^ q^ qqq q?Y ^fq ^ fq^ qq^ qqq 

‘fqq MY Yr m ff qm fq:qY qq MY 5rq feqr 1 1 ’ ^ fqqr 1 

qY?: qqr q^ qrq'Y qi Yqq*fqq ^x q^q^ qt q^q^q MY MY qfrqqifq q^ % q^qrq ^fft% 
qiq ^^Y, qq qiqq? q^q qi^q lY qrqr 1 ^MY- qq qr q:^ fqqr qY^ f[q^ ^^qr^qY % qrq 
qrMY qrqr qr^MY—'g; l^rq q>tqT MY fqqMY q?qm qi^q ^x fqqr 1 qrqM qq% gq^qr^qY qf^q 

Mqrq t fqY q|Y q^Y \’ ^YMY qr^ Jf %qY r ^sY^ qrqqr MY qYt fqit qrtq "qqq f^qr) qr^q 

qrq fqY’ MMYt sqrq q>q |Y qiM fM qr^r q;r % qMY qi?qY q qrq qt^ \ ?^|Y fqqY ^ qrqMY 

^Tq ^ q|Y q^qr qi 1 qiqMY qq MY qMY fqisqqiMY q^^ qiiqrqr %MY ^ §Y q| 1 q^rqrqr % qrq| qq 

MY qqrqY qp qq;q M) 1 r^qr fqq qq fqqr MY M qiqY Fq^mY, qqFqq;r t ^Y q| qq qq qq'qqq ^ 

g; 3 r fq^—q qqr qqqr qq;q qrqqr t ?' q-^q qrq Fqqr MYq qYfqq^iqY qqFqqrr fqqrfqqY MY 

^q^q qqrq fqqr—'MYqqrq 1’ qrqqq Jf qiq q§r Yq^rr qrr q^q qqqiq qrqrqr 1 qrq qr|Y 

qrqjq qrqMY |Y qY qq^g qrMYq MYqq qq % ! MY qq qrq MY qfq- ^ wqr gt 1 qiqY qff'q 

MY qYqrqiq qqr q^rMYq MY qq’^q % fqq qqrqq Yqfq ^r qtqq qq% qiqY q«qr 1 qrqq Y qiqrq 

Sf I qrqq fqsq "a^qq fqrqr MYq qqY ^^sYq Mr qrq^^q 

qr^qqnq Y qq?5 qr^ q?qY M qfq qrqq qi'q ^r MYq qq-qq qgqrqr 1 qqY qiqrriY, qqMY 

Y MYq qfqY qr% MY srqYqr MY gw spfqqY MYq qqqY qqqrqY M qqY qiY qrqq MY 
qrqY qrr srq?q qrqY 1 t^qr fqq qrqr MY wr q^Y wigq fq^qr 1 ?rrqM ^^wfqq, Yw-wFqq MYq qrqqqr 
MYq q^YY qq^s % q^Y |Y qqq MY qinr W'iYY Y qq ^x: qqr |qr qr 1 qqq^q MY MY 
YY % fqtr fq^ q-^ qrqr Y qtqr f?qr Mtq fqY ifY q'^q ^Y gqr qrqM qrq v gwrt qq ? 5 .og 

qrqq Y q?q qrq fYqi 1 qq qqT YwMY | fq? fewMY qrfq 5 . q^ qs Y q^qqifq Y fqMtq fY 1 

Mo 






fsr^fTi 3fr 5r? fft ^r^f ‘‘ir»i^ ?” 

q^^ciff^^ 5c;e^ fo % F?iT ?TTW'Sti % 

jrftra: ft'STJT ?T(tT ?ftT —"ittt 

(Max Muller) ?r f*T?T sft ^fi f?Tf ?Tr=t^r'?;it ^'TT^ri^r ^ft % t^jt fti^jfT % 

r^5^^?rr5T!T n '4 I 4r 4 i;4 44 4;r |4 1 " 

444 44 ^ 44 ? ^4 4 l'^ 4 FfT f 4?41 I— q-q 44 ?s£fr 4 4 ^ 44 4 §I 4 !:f 4 4 ?T 
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I 4 Jlc 5 t 7 ^ 

I f ^ ^ Tfgr rr«n 
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mK . ‘'«#t!W!rW ^ . ^ 3 o?c;? 

B «pi:'Ttn't^r ^ 4 ^ % #^^'^^-5,. S 

?rif% # sT'fjfV ^Pr ^ '^K *Tf’ i ^ i ^ ?ti^ ^r 

^?r5aV ^ t” ’Tm=^iT ?r5TT i 

F-Tiify si'r r^TiT^ir ^^rr i ?^ni> aft st^ ? o 

"aT^ ^?TH q^r fq:—“sqrq qr? ?fT . ^ . r, 

, a; - . . c- . q^r I 3Tq?T ?iTT qcfft q ?qrqr 

I ? q^qq? wr^q qrm ?rrqq?T ^ifqqr ?qrqq qm^r - 


qqffqr ?Tiq^ ^q% % q^rq fq^rar qrr fqjqsrq 

q^iqr 11” q^ fqq?T qq ^q ^ft 5^ qo^q 
=qqqr qsr, qqqft qt^'f Jf qf^ qr qq q^T q^ qr^ q 
fqt f^qiqJT qfq q^qV^ftr % qrq qf qqq qt%- - 
"qq t qrfqq q^ qrsiqr 1 qrqq?r q?^ qq^qrqr 
?>qT r 

Tc^qf qqq qq^ q Mr q^q^q qr % 
qrq^fqqt qfqq % qrr q tfqr %?q fq»qr, q'r q:t 
qqrqit qq^ q sqr 1 ^5^% q^qrq q\%q^ qqq 
% fqrqt q> ^ qt qq f^q % qftqq qfr^q qqr 
qq^t fqqrqf % qit q 5:?Jr q't^ qrqqr q^r fq 
5^ q^ qq qiq^qqr ^qqirt fqqqr 1 1 q??!q q^r 
q'^qiq aft % afVqq q'T'q; fq^qq^r % qr^ q ‘^iq- 
fcq’ qrqq> ^fqq: fqjfr » 

qqq q ?qrqt rq%q:tq?q f?qjqqqT qq I qgt 

q^ qqqt % qfq^ ?iqrqqr qrqq^: qrq qjqq 
(Paul Deussen) qrr qq fqqr qqit q-?tq 
fqrqt 5ft ^ afqq't % 5ftq [Kiel] qiqq: qq?: q 
qr^ qrt 1 qrqqr # qrqqi: qr^r q^qq q ?qq qrrq 
qft qrqr ^ «ft q^^ q^ #qr?q qqq % qp qt 
fqgqq % 1 ?qrql afr ftqsar^rrq qft qr^r qqr^q 

q^f^q [Berlin] qp-1 qrq% qiq qt qtq 
Krqq qt ^ i qrf^ ^ qjq ^ 5 t qf% qlr ^qrq 


^ qrr fqrqq fqrqr 1 qq qqr^q g;qi qqr^ qr^q q\T 
qqfqK-qt % qr^ q qqi qrr qft 1 qrqsq: q^qq 
qqq't % fq^qfq^rrqq q qqq qr^q % q>%qT 
^ I qrq q?rq qrqfqqr ^qq ?TqT, qt qqqq qtqr 
q*!^ qql'qqq'T % q^rq qrqr «r, % fq^q ^ 1 qqqq 
W. qfqn? Fqiqi qt q I r?q fqqf ^rqt 
q qrtq % qfq^ qqq'tq ?qqT qrt ^^qr 1 rrq? fqq 

r=qrq''r q'r qqr qrfqqr ^'t 5?q^ qq q 1 q? 
q?: qiss qr q| % 1 qrqJT q^qq % rFqrqt ^ 
q ij'., 7 r q^-q ?qiqt qt q?q q ?q^ q?qtq ^ 
% qrtf q Tqqr 1 qrq q qq ?qtqt qt 
qfr qqr qqr qq srqr qtq% |r^ qr^r fqr—‘‘^r 
qqq Sr ^qqr ^tqr |qT qr qrqqft qrqrq 

gqr? q qt 1" qt^qq qq% qu^: ^ qg^ q i'T' 
qiq q qistqrq % qqq ^qiq"! q^ ^ q^' 3?^qq> ^ 

qqqr ^qt q qqiqt gqr^ I qg, qrqsT q^q 
irqrstq wsq ST qq q1:T q?ff^ ?qTqt qt St 
%—"qrqq fqqr qt^q ?q^q qfqq qi^q 
qft ?” qq ?qiqt qt % qqq qfqq qrf 
qqq q)'<q ^ qr^r—''q§ qq qq qq 
qfTqrrq it 1 qfq qqrfq qqrFqr q ir^ qftq qq 
qrtf q5i% |iT qqqq qV 7^ q qt 5#- qqr q^ 
q%qr 1’ 

?q qqqT ¥qrqt fqqqirqq ^ qqqt^t qi^r^t r 
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^fcT ?raT?r ^^nft ff^^?T 5 p? ^ % f'T^ 

sft trqr 5T%g' qr^'y^i ^ | ^q;ft ^qjl 

^ ^5T W^ir 'TT'^ 'mi 'STR 

?fh: «rT, PiT^rq^T qiw rf |?rr fq? mqt 

% q^^rcT q'^^ ft? vft q?T stf i ?(? qr 
FEHTT qiT q^^sf qT qfT I qtf ^ spt ’qtq rr 
^ ^qT qqqj% 5nt I qit q^, ^ ':qr^ fq t 
fqrqq » q^q fqq) qqr qqqr^ qT qw 

qVqr^ fqq^ % qfrf fq^^ q|l iqqrf fq^, qq qqq;r 
qq q|q fq^rq qqr i q? q|q fqq'f qqr qr^rq^q^ 
Jf qqt sft ^rq sit % qj?fq % qt 
q qr q% I fq^m q^r ciqr qfV fq qi?q??qr 
qrT% qq fqqqq q? ?: fqqi i i| qtq^ qit—"qqr 
qqrr^ qqr f^^^q :pr q'tqq qr':% % fqq ^ qqq:T 
q^V fqr ? ’’ ^ q§ gqr Tq^ Tiq f^ 

qqrqvTT Jr fqql % q^ qi^ qrJr | i q? ^qq^^ 

qtqr—"qq stq? f> qqr i qqr qr^ qf^qq 
5 ¥ 5 Rfq qr^% qqrq qrt qqr % fqq ^rq-^rq qr^c 


g[qT i” «fy Tiq fnstjr % ^ — 

"qrq gq^t Jrt qiq qf^^qr qqqr |tqT T 
q|q Jiq qstq ^ q? qf qqr q in% \ qq% qrr 
qqrq q qq% qrq qr^i' Jr qsqrT ^qiqr 
itqr qfl I qiq t qf tr^ qt qtq q^ q'lJf I qi# 
^ qar^ q^?s iq^ q>qf % qrq qrq^ Jf 
^rq;^ q^ q^ i ff Jf qrq^q sff qff ^rqr- 
qq ^ qiqr q? qqq ^ qaT qr^ q^?? % 
qrq sn^ q'ty; qq% q^ Jf ^rq qiqqrr qfg; q^r^- 
q^T^ qr^ qif—“qiSf if fTF qqqr |, q q>q^ Jf 
qt -^x qqqr 1 1 Jtt qq Jf qqq ^qr | fqr Jf qrqq 
^qqit ^#51” 

qqq qqr fqrqt q qqy; qt qnsj % q^;? ^ 
qq^ qq qrt W qr, qy qq q T^r qqi I 
qr'>5 qy qrqi qtq %qf Jf qfg q§% qif i qrq Jf 
qrFq % qqq q^?q qft qrq fqr ^x qf qtJr— 
"gqqft qrg;q | ^ qrqr qqqy^qr % qqq % 






qff ^TT^rr I 1 frgli dt 

ift t g w? eft 5’ r?fiT Jf Tf i' 

^«TT Mt Trir fTKir 5?r: 5ifr i 

«ft Tm i:car % fsi^r ?rtt 5 itT 

ftfiT I't f^ferriT ^JT nf I 

5?!% *r ?rRr ^'t ^r^T f c?iT ¥t eft 

iTiffeiT I fT ! eit ^?Tr ^ ^T?ir =^Tf5q;i 
% ?ftjff ^t qt^ ^1 5FEJ ^ |t I ir^ 

5rf^-3f?^ ?Tt TiJT spc'JT ^ qre' irff 

%C\x ai«T^r ^'t —"triiTr^r ! ^rt «rT % 
effjfr % ^if sqcf^iSfT % feTtr *Tt(T^t 

sTfr^r^r ^ fr 1 1 gfi% 

Fflt H^^eTT l" 

»;ft 5 T§r—?rt 375 

spt ^[ef 5 ^ 

5 piq' Ji ^qf ^meTT ? g; ^r^r ^ ^|t ^Tr^T^t 

^^ftr^rtr dt 5 ^ 11 ” 

eft irrar ^'t srRqqft ^ JT|t 1 1 wit ^ 
Jrt r^fft 5er^t 5tr3ri:r I f?r^r ^^fft ^t 

=!rTr^ I Jf ?Trq ^t ^rr^r ffi^'t err? \" 

qq: «ft q:riT S^r Ir ! 5 ^ 

# ^errs; ? ftr^qt §t ?it irmr ?t qr^r ^tirr 
fqj -‘irrerr ! % f;^ qit 'tt % 

»rreTr ^t ^Df mffefr, ^tfeTir dt m-^r ^ 

JtCf ^ ^ t sr^ t' 

wR dqsrwTT I, it f f«P g; *tr Tter # ^rmt 
% if qrrspT ^ir sniirTT ^ ?ftq: g>i;qft 
=^r?<T dt g; ^ *Tt»T ^ I *rreir gq^qft %>ft» 

ir^t m^T f^^dt, ^5rrsFeT »Tnr % d^rir 

spr f^TirfoT ^^it ^idt I I grdt d 5 ^ f^ar dt 
qqr frit ?r?at ?" 

%n ?ri5^r?rfT ^ fr^f? % irfr if f? HriRfr ^ 
irqi fqj 5r? «ft tr ^ft f, erar 

cTt %q 5 T srr#fTr qr^d ^ ^rrt: 5:»q qrqqq fr %x dt 
5rrit«t I TTfT ?ieqfeT ge^feef it frqr ?fta: f?af qif 
qrrefT | sfta: ?:r^ qr^ §>^11, dHd ^rfrr r dt^ 


dt% ^TeT ?TT^ 1 rrqi q^T ^Tf^r dt^d q^ ^dt •^th'pgot 
d frdf? qd qr^r % qff?^ if srrd % f?r>T w^ 1 '-^ 
^qrqr dt |?rr qa: qq d rjqr qqiiT qrr ^Rrr 
?rT R fiKT sqr I q?: «tt qirq q| d qfta: ?rq ^ 
mqr q^T d^'m siIt 5 isq ^nd qd fqd'd 

wdf vrrqqr d ^r^r f^f^rdt ^srr f^f<t q;r 
fqfqqor dt q^r srtT qdf qieT qq d ^qd erdt 1 
qffqq: d qqr 1 dd ^nqiq^r dtd % ^ia;'q qrdt 

qffqT d fqrdt % ?nd fqq qdt ^^qr qr 1 
qogq^ jjnirTT qiT, ^iq dt? i!qt dtt id dd d^r 

fqr qrqi qqfq dt fqfqqt | dt^ qftfqer 11 ?q% 
5 rft< d ^ q, sq. oTrqnq, ^^trrr qrdt qqrfp |> 

I I q| d^ d^T pq qfqq dta: qq d qq 
qiqr dt?: d fq^ ’^^q? qfq:qra:q d qittqra: 

qqrq q^?d fq: qrgd qqr—'qrar fqdqr d, q^iqr 
d, qfqq d qt^ fqq ^mx d^r q^q fq^^qa: 
srrqr dt, qid qqrq qr?: 1” qq ^t qp ^rffq fqdt 1 

srqq qrqr d? fqqrq qtr qdt fqqT^t q^t d iijqqJT 
xttx ?ieqfq qrqf? % qrq Mt Tiq qp^ur % qrqd qd 

?fti qrfqq dtir 1 fq: ^d drqd d^ qfdfd 501— 
.' qqt % qqif^qr |:w v^x qft fx qrq:d % fertr 
g;d qrqr qd qmr qd qr qff ?” ^qqr ^qd ^ 
^d qftf fpiqTT qqrd, qq qT| qfqrq dtqra: dtqr- 
'qd d, qqgq ff ^ |t 

‘qqr qrq:' ?” sft ^rq ^ dtd—"srr, 

^r, p; qiqqr qj^ qr d 5q: qffqq;, 
d qqr qta: srqfqrqr % qrqd ^rd dt qq qq 
qpT qfqq qda: qiq dd % fqrt qqd srrqqr qjT% 
dte qiqr i 5q;qd km dt d^q f*? qt ^q qp^q 
dtd—“qqt d, qq vft sdqr srrqqr ^d qf qdt ?” 

?d gqq;T ^ jq: ^fq^q dt qqr qtr d qtqr— 
"qdt q|TTiq ! qrqr qd dqq d^ d qrdt qiq ^ 

qqr qta: jq; qfqq qrq % fqtr srrqqr qr^d qqr 
qrqr 1 qq dd I't^r ? ” «^t qrq did—"qr| 

d qf^q ! dt?r qrqqrq x% ^x ?qfft dtqd qrdt 
qrdqr dt gq: d stqr qfxd q qfft 1 %^x d% qTpr 
ddt g ftpr qqr qrT qtT ;^r f’PT qrqqr qr^ % qr r 
( qq H q^ ) 



^ ^'r ‘vT'f ^>>1 t?r' twi 11 

^5^^ srrf'^'T % Hr>T Sr fq fsrsr 
if ^ Tr-!- |t?ff I, 'Tf^R I I 

^^TJfr f^% 5 pR«? ^ ^'t ! 5 it TrfTf:^ ^ft % 

itRt icfRR «f3:i ?rV'': fn’ssT «Tt i 
%(sii fi^?5 Tur^Eiir fg frtr fr^f 

^ 1 % ?rRR ^ ^ 

^ff I’ ?TtK ^'jTvff “^% 

vffarT 5 ft ^tf I RifTt ^TRr ^ ?ftT ^'f 

^■’i^'t ??Tir 3ft witf I 

I r mT 3rrf5?£p3T ^—‘!T|r ^ft^r 

STT^ I 'TT ^?rjf jfr ?Tirr^ >Tt ^ft I I 

f^?ft iffqq qrgiT 'Tfrti 11% qftf q^rq^r, Jrrt^q 
?rtT ^'t| ?Tf«r?r % ?!fq^ 5Rrq5r spq^r f, qq itTT 

?ft q?^cR I I 3rtir ?ftCT, 

^ 5 Tm 5 rt'!: irfe ^>1: srfq-^ t rrt | 

?ft 11 5ft^ ^ft’T 5fft| q^sT, sptf fsrt 

?TtT % sTf^r^ ^rffi^ I, qT ^t 



«TTq 5 ?r ??frRt 


^1’ sTT-s ^“t ST? If# sr«rq ?TJTrf ''-7 

STTR gf fisT sft TRfrsqr «ft% —'g; ?rf 
fr^ 5 ?r^t ^ ^rq- JirrqT spT, ?qq T?ftf gqr- 
Jjrin EFT r 

l^q^TT Tqrqt rr^^cur ^Tq^e 3 ft qrr 
t*T ^*rf Tfr I qTq i?r 5ft 
fq^i % qT wr^ 1^ ^ I ^ ^3rq qft 

ft I qgf tS' fq ^ftqt if ^ f^?ft qft sr^sr 

RETr ?fTqr qr, ^ ?rq^ qT % qrq 

ft Tfq wr^ fqEjqqrq qtf % 3 r?% qft qi^ 
% ftiir 53 rrqT 1 ^q q^iT qq^l qq^ qtqi 

qfRqj Tqrq^ fqlqqjfq sft ^ qqq qe: 1 qq 

q^?s qft lqf% fl «ft Tiqfsqr qr:r sqjqqqqft 
q>T feq qqr 1 qqqf qqq qof^ if fq^FT qqq 
qrT^ |q q?ff^ qqrqr qq fqq q^?s ^ qTqi% if 

qjq^ % ^qT mqr 1 qqqrr eiriq ^rq^ ^ttT ^ 

qtT fqqf q q qi 1 qqqq qq f ® fqTiqr «rT 1 
qq^ qf^f if ^qr fqqrf fqqr % ?q^ qq 


ftrTHr % ftq'T 11 

?rf JT^ ?rt^r % r<T^7 ^ftjff «rrin? 

^5rwn=rT t weffn r ?T?ftgoTt sTf^rfrifv ?r m 
nm ? % f^ir ^ ^ »TRr 

T 1 JT fqsr rH%^% r ^ 5 ^ 

?r^?sTr Jiicci ^ Jit I JT^?s % 5 iT^ % ^T? 
fiiiT vr? WiT.n % Thit it;t wcifn 

SJITfH ^lai «IT ^ sp^ if 

^Y tt?fi t^JTi tr^ «fr F^ JiTfrY ^Yt ^ F^^Ti? 

?reF ^ It ^r^Y ^ 
r3z^x ■«r3;ciwr siYt =q?Tr srifiT «tt stYt ^?Y 
pftf: 5T5svr ^Y ?fY? 

'm ^ m’ F^jtt stt'Ji Ffi^pf t| 11 ” 
??r cf^i F^?^t^t ^"Yt ^ % JT^i 'PTf ffar i 
fs ?iiiJT ci^ w sf^f^ tr JTfi tY Ji^T ?iY 
sftiT 5rtcT itsr «iT IJ 15 lY^ ^'1 F?jt ^ ^IfT filY 
5rjrraR jt^Y^ 5 Y r^r 1 ” 

^3 % git JT ?wir ?rtfji Yr ?jt jt^r 
^^T—' irrJTT ^"Y »TRT. »TTJir tY^ Cr 
^ 7 :TJT^K':it 5fY5I^T IY SS^PT Jr^t TrYI ?TIIT stYt 
iiTT 'T^? ¥Y ?iYT % Yt 

%■ JT^ I ^TIJT^ W ^JTY: % ^YT ?fYT % 

^x % F^Yfr i?T^J: ^i^ 5r§t ^x 

5?JiT it T 511 , Fs^it ;t|Y «rr 1 rr 

tt jYY: ^i«rt ^"Y it«i jy FfT^J^T 

?Yt^ =3fYT ^ jyYyy ?r^, F^?ff ?Tc!if^i qFj:Fw 

TT^cq- % ^TTiri 5 >i; ll SJT % ?rJY—‘il^ 511^1 

3- Efqr fYT^ F?;t ?rjrr3 =^YF|tT ? t q^t F^aKY 
% HFY tl^ 5^31 7§3T |, ^YY^n ^ F^^T 
35iT 31^31 I FqqjfY YiYqY ^ tyyy Jp|rqY ^33 9 
il^ qiR 5 fPT 3 ^ qtqq srr Y^T- I I JY3 ^7 qi3 
331 % % Fj 33 3 iYf JY^sq 3 F333 % ^I^'JI q^ -jfYq-Y 
§Y vfYqj: ^qpr ^ty 7? 537 t^Y f i’ f® ^x 
lY 3 ^ YYTq^ ?iq stWt iq; py 3 —‘sr? ! 
5 ^; qrgq- | Fq: g; 37 5 TT 33 qr^m qi;Fq t ?yYt 


^q 7 ^ ^qFq 33 ffrqiYior % F 33 Ftr ia-TYT 

qRii 3 iy:% YTiqi 11’ 

35313 cfY TTq 7 Yqif 337 ^rql 
% 53; fqsit F^YTYf 37 y: 7 ty fiq 33:f3iJ: qY%— 

^ |Y q^t 377 IJ 3 ; qTT 3%3T ^Y F333Y 3^7 
iY «% 3r l’ 37^3 7 |3ITr 373 3T3 33 333 
TrqiT 3 iF33 337 % 3J37 3Y 37 I 37?? 3Y37 
THTY, 5P|Y 35 3133 37 3^ ? 337 33% 3337 
7 3Y 7T3 ^<501 % q^ qqq ^>7 337'— 
“^3 jY 53317 7J33r I 377 F3f3 37? t 
537 573^3 3I73Y 5Y3i 37 ?Y t537 317 37 
7J3I Sir 3?P3T I 377 333 313 37 31 333fY | 
375=5 ^ 3 r 3177 37 ?^I 5 T ^ F 3 r 3 37 ?Y 3 Y ? 373 
73Y 573 % 3731 7 3 ?Y % F? 3 r 3 7 315 3 ?i 7 t • 
WF6S3 375 3 F 337 3Y 33tF 3 33 3T5Y ?Y 5rr7 37 
37 7Y% R 3ra7 7 g^rq qqr srr 3T3Y | 37 t537 
^7 qtfc? % F 37 33Y F 3537 373 ^ 3337 311 
77^ 3177 ? 

?37' 313 3333 331 3T3 373 33T 1 1^3Y F33 
3^5=3 3-;p7 ?r 333 3F^'3537 37 I 33 F33 ^ 
3Y3 5 F 37 — "7 333 3F3r3537 3^Y 777 «fY 

7 I 3 ^ 5 tj] % if qqj I g')- fqi^f^ q^q 

?I3;7 3^13 37 35 7 I 57 ; 73l7 ?Y 3% 3r3fJ33 
?Y3;7 3?=r3 % 33 ; 777 F35T3Y I qYTY ?Y 77 7 
53 ; F3!3;'t f33r F 31 3?| 3T3Y73 37*^3 ?7 331 | 
mx 3? q?3K3 737 7 f ?j 31^7 |q 7FY 777 37f;7 

3r t| I I 33 3?r77 q33Y 3IF?3T qjqj 77 5Y777 
37 7311 I 73r ^77 |Y 77 33P3;i7 |?YY 77 33Y 
33135 ? 57; 7^Y 33^3 ?Y7 ?I3T F^I 3? 35371 

7Y7 3377 qiTY =317 3 t 73 3 g ;3 5J 357 35?Y 
?Rf^‘3Y3 ?Y 7?Y I 777 3T7Y f353 7Y7 33% 3T3 
77r 3?3rr7 7Y 3?igrq 7 F37Y3 ?Y7 % F 35 3t 
33 7 33T 3IT 7?r I I 3? ?r3 7^357 7 33373 
?Y 337 I 5% 7^1 3753 3fT F^ 3 33 (3?35T7) 
35T 3157 fr 37 5c5 I I 33 F'P'T 33 7 33T 



? WffiT n '54 srr^ir A' ^ ! 4 cit 5^4 ir^ ;^55 ifr ^t^rerr i 

f=^?^iiTT—‘?f 5 rT IT? Jrr'T ^p'c t ? H^rr ^ ^ 4 f srw | ? 4 ^rTT 

4^ frmr ftr^i I ^ f^^r- fer^r—'4 ir|t ?rr'T^Jr vTr'?TJr 4tt ?n?fr ^ 1 

f»?f?rr^:T ?i4 45? 5Tfi4 |r4f % 4^ 5 ^ 4r ?TrT % 4 *t |, ?€%% ?nq'frT 4% Tgr^rr 

4't it^ 4 f(T ^4—'5r=s^T ! 4tf'fi??rvf5 q?ar, %At ^T?>ir 4'Tt^r ?rrefr f i 

?^4 4 ! ’ 4^ irq- ir Jrf 1 ?rff jt^czi q-f 5 ^?^? «ft ^r^kot qft ?fT nf 45? 45?r— 

I 45t 45? 45 5r45Ji f^irr, ^ett ;jfr f^'TJrr- ‘4^^, ] 44 4?5 T^VsTr 4 45 1 1 4?r ^rrf 

(45|45 fqirr) sfiq ? q? qf q5?i 45 R[? q|5 %qT, 5^4 455rr q^5, ^rq^T I qr q^, 

qq q q^T qqa 5 »’ q^ ^'qqr qi i’ 

qT-s % q^q'-q q 45 "iq^Eq 45 45 9 q4q 45 rrq^'^’q q^q 4 fqr qg 44 ^q?f 45 
fq, qqit 4 f4?5 fq;q5 % qi5: 4 q§ qr45 q ^gr qftOT 44 g, q4 ^ ffq4 qrq 4r qq45 qT5^Tr 

^?4 4-- q^'T 4 qqrq qfiwT?5 jqq ?q p 4 44 % qjq g5 qqq? fq^qrq qj? i qg qqr q^gr 

5«q5 q? qrq q^r ^45 qgl qiqr i q?^ jqq | q5?4 4—'qr^q'f ! qr^ 45 fqq 4 445, ?rq 4 

q5? 4’ q^fq i I q^-g q^q'Js 4 ?T3q gq ^wr 11 445 45? qq5 qq q? fq^qiq q;?4 i qr'j 4qr 

qg qcq qtfqqr 4 4 qq? qifq 1 1 ^^45 qg qigq 4qt |, qqr ^ ?qq ?Trq?q qj?qr 

•q—'^q;4q % q^qq ^ qt?? 45 qrqr ^qq q^ I ^q qrq qrr ^qiq ?45 i^fqq45 q^qq5 45? 
qi? qqiHY i ’m f s fqqf qq q?f? qfiSTq^q? qg4 4 4q qg51, qq q? qiq5 fq^qrq qq qi?^ i” 
q4 q5 «rr ?Tq^'i'q q|q 5q5f ? g5 q4 i 45? qig4 qq q^f? % fqqr qft qcg g4q^ 45? qq4 qf?qr7 
g[4—'qnT qqT3i ? q^?s % "4q qm sqqqr ?| 45 qifqqi ffqfq q|q fqq? qf, qq 45 rnr^q 

I I qqqi5 qqr qr? qgt qr4 % fqq qrg 4qr i q|q fqfqq |q i q'g54 q45 q^qfqql 4 q5:?g q4 

q^'S q45545 qi^rq qi?rqq | i q5q ^ t qgrqqr 4 fqq ^gr i q^qq 45 qqrfcq q? q?fg 

qq4 qq fq fqqr 4 45Fqq qgf ?g qqiqr i” fu fq?Tq g5 q41 45 ?Tq^'iq qi5 ^545 4 qrq> 

qq?'5qq qqq 4 45 ?rqf;Gq qrr q^:;? 4 fqrqqr • 

qq^q qq qr, ^q45 qi^qqr qsqit 45 f?j ^ ?fiq5qq:qT qqq q? g)q 4 '4545 4q:? 4 45i iqir 

=^41 g^ift I qif qi? q?qgq 45 4 q?:'^? q4 q?5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

45 45 I qqqii q? fqqqiq qr fq: q=s45 q?g q?5sTr ^ "^^q 5qq5 ?f5 qiq qig4 4 54 5=5^qr 

fq-qr q fq.?f5 qi^ qT4 fqcq qgqrq 4 q^ I • 

qqr I 44 qitq 45 qqqT?5 % 45q? 45 qq 454 qfq | f4q4 qfq ?rq4 qqqrq qrf 
\hmi ^4r g, qq5 qqiT? qg^q % 45q? qqr | ^qr qfqqr qq 45? w qg q4f q fq^q 

45? qqr qg51, qg ?rq 5 q ;45 qrqr fq^qr 145 1 fqqqiq 4qtq q'^ts qq 1 ^qrqt fqqqirq^q % qq 

rjrq? qr? fq?qr? ^fil fqq'r qq qfsrqqq? 4 qq4 qrqq ^'ES^q 4 qFq fq 9 qq 5 q5? fq^sr 
4 qT4 ?| r 45 ?rqqTEq qq?^ 4 qq% qr4 4 pq 45, ^ qq% ^*45 4 gfq4—'qq^q 4 ? qq5 |t 
qi?4 q? qq% qT 4 g 5 f ?? 45 q qtqr qi ?4 4 1 I. qq q:g5, qfqq qi^,[qrq ^fqq qig5 1 fqq45 
q? q5;?s q ?,qqr mqr q?q qg5 fq^r 1 qrq 4 ^q? 45 qT^4 qq45 qlrrq ( 45 ?Tq ^cur) qi5 

fqq q5?q % ?rT4 g5 <q5 ?rqf ^ qq4 454—‘qqf qreqr qr ?gT | 1 qg 445 qq^q qfqq | ? 



isft 3ft qft 3irT% 5r^ «ftfT 5r»fr 

«ft I |«r, ?ftT tj^ft ^ mv 3rT?tT 

m I *Tr«T ^ 

'Tm sTT^-?: ^Ft—'iri'T stjt^rt % tr| flir 

fjTsr r 3?r% qm ?ft tr^ |t 

m—'^?ft ^ra ^ A r 

^ ^ir ^Eur ^ ^ ft JTITT PF m 

ITJT^T ^TtT 5Ft T<S?n ^r|?ft t 

I*? cZTt’I % F^ftr ft iT?r #2TtT f(T i 

5 ?r^ 'jw ^ ^intift ^iT % fpt^ ?nT' 4 - 

«rr ( f?iT Tlf^T 5 . % ^II-»TJT ^t ^ 1 ^ 

?rT^ Ti^r i^rrirr i ^fl ?r'T^ 'rr^r farsrqrr 


?Jt# Sf STTfft ^TM ^^tH^FT f^«R ?r ?< 3 % ? 

WFf f?«t^ ^ ^Tit \ %^X q«F sEtf^n 

sfTPfct, rsfar^tt sr^tf 5Tlr5r Tft I, 

^T% 5r5t I ^^^Ft 5rfR 'ax-^x ^rr Tft «tt i 
^5r >ft nJTi i 3f^ ^ ^ <ft 

'fJtl % «ft ^3<iT 3ft ?r!iT^'Tt^ ^ x|| I 

—'iiTsr ^ ?r^ ^ 'F^T ^ »t 3 tt i I 

Jttcfr ^ ?t^ f3 f?!TT I IEJH mx 

?r5^T^ ^'t f?3i ^ qFT% E3?rc^ f‘sft jtrt 
jf Jr^ fi«T n k ^ 11 ?r? ?rt»t Jttt ^rit 

|. ^3!^ ^,R ^Tt f^sTT ft ^ft % ^t 
JTglr tT^^r t H?t Af. ^R 5F<ift i' 


n^Ejf—%^5r AX =^rF^tt i ?rf fst ott ft str'it i ?ri^5JTFfTi 
I ^'tq^T^T, HstF^'t, «rsr?TRR ^ftT RGfrqr 'Tt i it^ fn^t 3 tr, eft 

^RT ^Rt-^ ft 3rR ! ftwR it ?rFffr «r^^eft | i RJtf jf^tFi 

Ft Ftl ^'t3T ^ 3fT HFat, FnlfF ^f ^it^R~?tKtlf 'RJtFt^ % ?IRt % I ?ftT ^5 

f^r-5tr^af ?r#5Tr^^trifr | t aaj Ff^fr :Tff ? ?tf% ftFi^t mk ’r % iTftft 

^Rt Ft STRIT Ftt, HtttT ^fTFt Sf^l^tt FK Tft | 1 

ffFff FtY % ?fm Ft ^ fi^TRFSfr Fr ft RF FfRr FFt t I Fft 

n^tr I Ff Y Ffl I 1 Axi\x it aaa q Ffi nR | Ff qtq ^ 

Fft ft I FqtFsRt ?r i;q FFtT F^icr FH % Fr^F % ft FTtq F^’tF Ft 

FfR ft Ftr I I Fqr ?IlRqcF ^qif Ft qtFt Fft f?Fr F^Tt I ?TF ^FFt srtRFR 5^% Yt, 
Ff FR Ft Ff qqif it FtF % if Ft FTcR fFFrrFtq ^ Ff FIRr, 3rt F F^ FRt 
I, A SfR if^ I, FFit F F^FTT FR FFeft |, F ^TfF FFt FFFt t FtT F fFI ^^t FFFt.. 
Ft FFT- I, STFtFF ?fk FFR |, Ft FF^TFFFFIF ?ftT FFRIFt | I 

Rf 5TF?r if Ff?FR FT^ F> 1 5*f Ff^F Rrt | Ff 5F f3 Ft F^ ft, ^F 

f 3 Fr Fft F^: FF%, fIK FFRFF 5F RF fF FFtT FFFR ft Ftr f> I FFt^ FtF fF 
Ft FTfir %, Ff |—FF, FF% F Ff5FR \ 

fF FtF fFff^F ft F^ I I fFtfFlt yFFFOT FtF FffFFFgT Y Ft^-FIF fFF 
XT FT FfFI I t F% ^ FFif FitF FeF ft, FT F^ffit nt fit F^^FtF FT FIFt | I ?fF% TFt^ 
FFFfF FFTFt I FIF f F FfF^ TTIF^FFFT Ff |—Ft| % fFT fIfF? % TFF^ I 

irft FFT-FtfF [TF’Ft fF^FtFR] F^S \\—Xl 
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sft Ff jqTT 7 TO 

f? 5 flq fiTR ?iiT srT 5 r % virTfT % f^^^rtcT Jf ?t 11 

cTTT % 5 ^T % qTfrI ^^qfT ^ ^ STR ^frT ^ 1 gntcT % !TI'ErTq ^ %f[T |?rqfT 
srr?; >qmRr q:?r ^rrcit «rT i f^?rr qifca- % F^rq fq^i^r^r ^rq q^ vft 
•?iq% H»fr 5 T % q^TTOT fq i itrct 5 rrq fFr 'mr^^r Fqrqy Tm?'^, fq^fTRar 

ir^rq^ % iftqiff ?r g>qvc Tr|fq sfxfsfi ^ % ^rvfi & qi% i % qq 
afV ?i^T qq i^ qqr ?tqt?fq;R, qfTJT arT^Tnrq; qq i »ft^T 

w\t 3 rf mq qi^ | ?t> arq^ii | fqr qFqq qjt qqlql Jf qr? qt irr qf 

5ft gq^ qR % FqqrTt qit q?Tcft qq% xq if xqqt qr xfr % i w qq? % Fqsarrq- 
q;x qr^’qqTq, qiq xqq iff qqq qx qtF^ |q Fqqr q x^ q%, qtMt qt xrr qt 
qr|qT It qqr ? «ft xiq iq fqqt g;qT ^ ^fx qf^x ^f Fqqiq x?qt 1 1 qrxq if wti- 
fq^t *r q?fq qxf^ % ?q qxq Fqcq % F^ft^ |r qq qtFqq Fsiczr 1 1 gqT?r qiqqf 
qx sqiq^' xqmt Fqq qiqq % qr^ if qqr xfqqt q:FqqT iraft t, Fqqqq xqqq qgqiq 
Iqqr qr x^r 1 1 ■—qrx'4t) 


qt, qixq '^t sqtlqqs qiRf ! |q qRi 
IT Fqx pt % fqq qqqi^i xqiq qq i sriq 
F'Tg.qqT % ?iq 5 i qraqqx -t i q?rf qq;j % qiq q 
qrqi q xrq qqJT i fq^iqi xtr^t ^ q Fqqjq 
qqi I xriq % ^iq^q, qjq qxq qiq qft qqqq 
qitqf eqfq qiq qt ^tqi|q q^ qqqqi^ qqrx 
^ qqqjqr qrqi' qqi ^qt 1 1 qrq qrt!: ^ fq! 
q:iqT % gqt qft qft, qt qr^q^ qq xqt qq 


qq Fq: qrxiiqt qft qfxq qrr qi^q q^x't 

f^qsFTqiq ! q? qiq «f Fq^lfir qrqr qr—'qrxq 
qf fqrat qq qt qqq st ?” q^R'^qr qx 
qq if qsq^ |q q|qf % Fqq qrqapT q? qqqq 
fq-iTTFR q?r qi^q- qr Fqr ^st, qrqt qtx rix sifr 
q?qqr q^ Fqqrqt»” 

gq qxTsfrqqr q qq? ftr qrgx qrq qx x| q, 
fiqq ^fTT ef, sqqrq q^, Fq?qgTqqT if qxrg x| 




St t Sf %?I 7 ^ ?PT 

%sF'?: 51T ?^cf^ vrrtT i i^r htit 
^spT ^'iq ^5% St, ' 35 t ^ 5 qqT qqi 

«Tr, 5 rgT qtT^fr qir 5 ^qr?rT 1 1 qT ;?5 sarrq % JT'jq'- 
r?rri ?Tiqqq q ^ryi^ ■*f:q^ ^ vTif^aq?! 4 \ f^ffRrt 
qit ^pq ^tqi'^T ^x ftqr, ’itT’ ^ri^r ^rff qrqr 1 

q? sitq «t qmt qi—''^n;?t qr 
I, ^ #% ?t 5 P^ ft ?" 

qq qq^T^r % stqcTTT «ft Trq^Eur ^ srrq 
qq qqtT % fq^^t «Tr ?Tiq 

qqrPcq'T ^ ?nT^ |f qj? q^qqctr 5 r>^ 
q?t fqi- n qtq % qtq qq; srr^s q;^' i 

^ qqqiq f^rq q^tcq^R q<t fqr?:or ! ?nq 
q;r^'\ qi q^'r qq ^rfqqql % g^nfqq ^tq:-?: w?r qqr^ 
q qiir si'tK qtq ^ fq^qt q?t ^qqrq^'t ^ qrR'li qi> 
qqt ^%^X ^ivfl q qf^qfqq qiT f'qqi qi I fq%^ 1 - 
qrq qf qrq % fq^gliq qrqr qi—"qrrq qt gmal 
I, ^ qt ? ” 


qrq qiir % ^Tfq; |q gq xi\x qf^qq q^t 

% fqq, Tiqj 55 f I TII^ 

% qq irqr |)- qrqi ^ qqrrq |, vtf qY qfr, 
qq g^qifqnS 1 1 qi^qq | fq; qiq % g;q qtq 
q ^i % qqrq^ qTqqlr q?T qqq qjq; fqqr ? ?nq 
q? qtqqi q?^^ ^ Fqr ^ qq sp>, qt qq^?q % 
qtqqf |, q^ gq^ ^ qq qr^qr ^rf^tr i fq^qriq?? 
q? ?nq ^ qrar qt—"qr^q qt iqrat 
gq qY qqr^ ? ” 

?itq% ^Yqqqr q^ fqqttq fqq Jr qg| qqR 
qqmr |qi qi i qrr^ fq% q qrtf q<t qi, q tqrqr 
q^ qqr fq: qf^sq! qi^rqY Jt qY qqY qqqrw 
qroqq q?t km \ qf^qqrqq Y qrqqY fqq 
qg^^q qq-q itft % qt^mra fqqr, qqYi^t qq 
it qis fqqi I qqqiq qrY fqr gq qqq |?q qfr qfq- 
Yfqq't qtq^ qfqqr qYr ?nq^ sqtfqqq qi^qr 
qq F4Trqq q:^q i qf qtq ^ fqqqjiqfq fqs^q qqi 
qr—"qRq qt |qtaY I, gq qY qapY lY ?” 


o««c(«»0t5«oa^»»o«»»»o»oao»»««o«»«t:^»o>3O»oo«»D»oo<f»»oo» 
§ 3pY qY^f qYr ^^tqqrqf ?Y qrqqqqrqr 1 1 gq qt^ ^Yt ^Titqqr qqY i ^qY q?Y %qq ^ 

^ qcq qtY ^ fqqqY ^YaY 1 1 q?qqr<ft qq^^ qq qY qq ^ q qqr q^^rq q?: qY i g?| %qq tTq> ^ 

^ mx qraY I \ it^ f5Rq qqqr | qY a^tq^qr ^ qqqKqr Jr «;rqr 1 1 qq qY qif^q 5fk f^qqqr ^ 

§ % qrq qqqtq qqY i ^qY; qqi q:^ t ^q^ fqfqj qrY qsY i qiif ^Y qqqqY ^ § 

^ fsrqt i qq qY^t: qtqqr % qrq qqr q?|Jr |, qq^t Fq^qt qq jpJY i” ^ 

^ ‘‘gq ^YY qqY ?Y, qFqq % g'q gq ^Y i qqYY qYf qi?q qFqq q;Y qqmY, qq:q |§ 

^ FqqqrqfYq gw qqr qYFqq qqi qrr fqr qqY q?Y gq q| ^ 

^ qftT q?Y I # q?| qpfqr i ^Y qqY qrq qY qftT qqq ^x Fqq rrq =^!qY | Fqr t Fqqq ^ ^ § 
q^ T|T g I qY wq qY gq; |, qg Yq qY qqr qsiY'Y • qq qql', qqqY g^^gtY q"?qiY qY fYqY i g 
qY^ qq qqqY qiY qqY qq^q qq % qtq, qqqr Yq % qrq qq?q qFqq % qrq i FqiT Y’qY qtY g 
o qjgq'iqq Y q.TYq maY | qi qff t” —wrqY FqYq^rqfq » 

■JO 





^ qrt srroT ^qtftr 
I ! TT^ ^?Tt Ist^TH 'T-W??r ??V ^T»T- 

^ si-j^f^rfT %3Tr I tr^ st^t ^ 

?TTTr ■JTrT^T 3rTiq-ii'r ^sr i 5 t%^5T 'tF?^ 

% ?reiTIr*TSH^ ^ 'TF?f=sr^ ^TT^TT 
grfqiff «r ?r=5 %stjt % ^re'n- ?tFt ^?r w 
^T ?i5i^KOT Pwr i n^yrr 

% siF'^ 'Tf5=^? ?F?ff »r I irr ?fT% 

TTiTg^r >ifr ^iTrfrE<rr ^r ^"Ff fN^r?rr 

s?r I 5^4 '41 F^^r^nr 4ir>ft ^icrrFs^ifT % 4RtT 
4 45fF 4T ^|F |7Rg 'P?4r |T4r 
Fgf^ 44 fiF 44 3fFF44 F4!4I I 

fgrifr 5fr 4ir 4r44 44 : 4t?5t 4r44 p. 1 4 ? 
47TI|4 sTI % 414 4|% clF 44 444 ^F? 4lF?c!4r 
4|F «r 4T 4fF?34r 4r 4|F % 1 m ^fF 4?4?tl 4 
4r4TT'iT F§ff 44 5f?r f4gF|r 4r 44r F44r 4r i 4| 
4 ^f4 ^4 fi 4 5?! 4 F 44 F454r4 4 t 

4r4 4iF 4# 4 Ft ffs 4;4''Hl' 47 '14414 I 4^ 
4 F? 5^5 4444 4:4 4 4^ 4T4 414^ 4, 4^ 4 F F^GJ 
4541 4 % F4i4;4r F4'4r 55 T 44 % ( 

474 44 % 4r4 4f f):4r ?r 44 %4:’- 41% % 
4Tf4 4^4-4)34 44% 5ft44 4 544T 443T Rr4T F^: 
^Fr >541 4F 3T4^ 44 44 4Ft ^4 4 F 44 4 414^ 
iF 4% I srrf 4r4 4rf4 % S| 4%F4 4 4;T4 4|F 
I 4 ( 73 ^ ?4 4T4 spr F4%4 4T% % FfTT^ ^J444'f 
3:r sr4F4 37T ^ % I f4F ^F^" % 34447 4?5F^ 444 


^4 4F 3% 4T44, F44 f'44r, %434' TT^IOTTr 5fF» 4 

477% 347 371 4747 4T-§ 44TT % 441 t>; 4fr 

4 % 474 F 5‘f 4)4 4 %f? 43 ? f 44 54 4 F^T 7 %% 

% 444 4T % 474 47? fti: I 4%?% 1% 4^ =4^44 
qi4 % F4T 4f I 4g 4fTI 4^44 34 ^[4^7 43: 4F 
4f4 % F43r74, 4% ’^3? 3;3;t4^f4 ?>?% 44 44] ^FT 
44 43:4 54 4 F % 4roff 4 4f44 373!% fr F447 I 

434 54 4t % 4%3? 377 tT37 ?T^g4 ':4r3 % 373 
4447 447 f447 I F44 4T4 37% 4%47crr 4%35 377 
44 454 373% 3% 4473 4?% 5%47 537, 434g4 % 
547 373% ?rE4r744r4 % 4ft %? ?3| 4|% 3437 474 
4 ?4% 44 % 43 F?Q: I 474% 43fn% 4447 44 f S 
433? |F % 5744 373 F?47 ft \ F3TG4 ^3 377 4747 
%47 fF47 47F|IT ? 4| F4%37r4'4 % 4%44 4 mm 
577 43747 f I 

STt4Tf44I4 % 4| %3 37% ^%f f47,% 4t4 ?7T4% 
|r 47 4%, 434f4 3% fr47 % 4%?? 37% 744 4^1 
4335 45 4fF 5714% % F 37 45 F 374 3714 % Fwrf ?4 
4473 4 4TQ; I ? 434f 4 sfF 4543 57^73 47 t4T4 
3734 14 ?3| 5447 fr 4I%57 % 4% % F37 %% 

’344% 44 F 5TF344% 377 44R ^4 % 373 r447 | 4lF37 
44 437 3774 373 437 % 1 43 4? 3774 37%4 47 4r ? 
4%3S ?4377 F 4544 4fF 373 4747 I 47334 % 434 
f4 57% 3% 34 F 4 37 % 475TI 3!3% % FfTIT 57F3 p 
4lf4% 37 % 47c447 %4 % F44, 374% 374% 44% 43 % 
F4375T ?4% 474 3?% % I F473 ?7fF% 43 473 ?J%? 
F 447 4%3 57%44 53 5^4 1377% % f^tT 5744 373 



ftiiT I p Ci ?rT«rJT ^ ?ftT ?r# snr ^ 

^57 vriT’ir wi^vvr r^CiT i ?r? frl4 ^r^r ttitot |7Tr ?ft Jn^ft <Tmr ^?, 

f^ffr Hr.I'pT, ’t'7 >a'A^T Jl'T^ft STff'Sr fJTW- f^T^^TT 1 ?riTr ?JT^r TTI'JW q^T^T ^IS7 ?'t 

fiT^f 'Tr^ irq i ^iTcT^ 5 ^l '7 f^qr ^ir jtjii i q-?; if ^ 572? sprt 

511757 'Ti|;^ iiT f^fiJTT % f^rq qqr ttctt , 


I 7T s^i-fr ^^ifeqlr % 13^17 ^rt q? 

qtiT vri^TT 57 IT 'Tf5=5rm fi* % TTiitr-Trrq 
Tp-, 7rP77Ti?T ^r 771711 ■•'77 777q^ qt '7?7rfqf qfr 
771^7 571 Trgff if f777; ^5777 |q ^W7 I ^ 

771*77 ^?:t7f7 |5 ftlTolf if 7?7Ffq'f ^7 ^*3 

|Fs ^77 #£ I qrqt *T^CT 771*7^ # f ? qq 

?ifT q^ 'T§7f7 q7 qg^ i -3777 qff ?if7 5 ? ^ 77 % 
*77 qif 51'n'rq q77*T 77*71 ^r^rq ?iipqr77 % ^7? srq 13 ^ 
qf qq ^77% ?Trqq uVff Ft: t ^fr^ |q m7q qfi 
fq77 77 5rqisq7 ^qsfr ^iVq q?r 3*75772^ q7q:’qi ?rf7 
?q!pf 777fi% qit qqr ^'fqq 1^7 1 qqf 7iq qq^'^q 

q 7^5^ 53 5rf7 q7|r—"qgt | qriq 5ft 

^q q q77Tqf qr^qt f i” qq f'S7 qqt qt, fq^qtr- 
qfq qfqiqiqtT fq q:iq t qq | 

q7f sq3:i'5qf ^ ^qt qt fft q%r7q77 jf q# qq 
77*:^qq §f 7^71, q7 qf qt7q qq7 ^qTrqrq qqtq 
qif qTftq fqt % qqif ^qtqf qf qtf ^77 qpfrqq q 
qtq qq % fqq qqfrqtt 577 ^ % fqq qr^r ^>7 qfq 
ql 7qq7 fqqt 1 q7*g qq^ fqq qq^ ^qqtfqqf 
q7> Tfif 5ft7 ^iqt qf qf qqqt qq^ qfq fqqt 1 
ssrst^^qf q q7^7—“qf fqiT qJrf7q77 qt^ % Fqq 
qqqt q7|t % qtirqt ? ” fq^qrtq*? qf^’—"fTTf qrqt 


qi7q qifqqf q fq^qtq*? ^ qrq qsr? ^ q? 
qfqqq qff ^iqt 1 qq7q77 qqf if 7q7qf qf % 
qiqq •qr7 fqq qf qr7qq7q'f qfqq 7? 

qt^ I q77q % tr^ ' qtqiTq'' 77 qig q, fqqir 
qi7q qiTTf ^ 37f q7f qf7Fqq qff q q^fq^rr 
qif q77rqq ^77 fqqt i fql'^tn*? q77q 77 qi^ Sf qf 
qq qqqi^ q qt^ %, qf^ qf fq^q fq^-77q q^ qqt 
5 qq ! q^f q 7 § 1 r qq qqt ^ifq 7 ^ q’^q'f qqr- 
qqt qf 7 q ^qr-q q7i qqr7 fqtqt i 

7 qiqf qf % qfqq 77 , qf qqif q^ qtq q§q 
=P7^ Iftiq I, q| q^ | ftl q^cq qfq qeqifcq^t 
qqfq qr7q7 qt^qt |, qttq qfq qtt fqqtg | qf 
f? fq!?qq % Tnq rq 7 *q 7 qq qfr qtqqi q ;7 
qr*7 qqqiqt ?>77 i q^ qt^t q77^ «f fq?—‘qf 3^7 
qqq ^qqf qtf ^tq qf7 qstf q^r q7rq | 775 
fqq qq% qqqt^ fi^ qrq 77 q^ qq^i ^qqrrqfqq 
^3 ir qqqr 11 57 q 3 <sq qk qq77rq7q qq 
77^7371, qfq qf 7qq qq% qqrq ^7% q77q7'f qq 
qf q^ if qt^ I 

7F5qq qf7 3 #, qfqf % fqir ^ ^q- 

^ -qr— 


(qrqqrqr) qf7 ^7^7 qrf ^qf^lT |qr q> qf 7777 

qq 77777 7q qqqt ir fq^qr i” 7777 ?qq757 fqr, 
Fjqts % qf 77*5 ^ T7rq7 %qf, qf ?q% 777 q^r- 

gqf if 71 qq 7 % qjq^ 77 %qf qq qf^ fq;^ 

qqt % qrq ?rifF7q7i qif 77177 |3 1 qirFtqtr 
7f% qf qr^q gqt Fqi qq qq qf^qq qf qf q 
qFf% % 777 ffqr 1 qf ^ 7^7 77q qr qf 17=7 ff 
qqr 1 fqq q% 7f 77 7?7 ! qf7 qq? fqqqq ^7 
qS Fq q?qq qqr 715 77*5 ^ ^^7 


‘qFqtsq qtffq qr'q q 7 Fqqfqq’' 

“qsf ! 7777 ! qf 7 qfr3qqf % qqt 7 
777)7 ?' 7 q 7 T':q q 7 f l" 

“Arise ! Awake ! and stop not till 
the goal is reached !” 

qrtir, fq tqiqf qf % ?q 

qqq qif 77 77577 77777 q^q qeqikqq: 
^ifq qf qrf'^q % Fqq qq qq qq if ^7 777 l 



mm fira? 

{ 3ft ) 

T-._(s:rf ^ ^j^'y q-ps^^r^f? I 

Or^in^rTir 5f?Trft ft tF^^t | ^, ftt? vrir ?r fT3rTr JT35r ftcii 
3TTf'rf ^nr cf-ygr FEf=^ «Tifl Tfeftt. ^ ^T'TJTr ^TI'T ^ ft^I I 


'jirr wf ?ti't f 

ft^TFT ft fTF^ '-reilft ^rffT, T^. ^TTIT 

’f'T I ^?Tft >Tfft ftlff ftt >-51 % r-TTfftftT 
fttT miTFir %-^fT t °TTT'T: ij-fT ft 'TfT^'ft 

I I frr'r ?ftT s'r irr^rr % 

? ft'r 'iRf'S-^^-T t I J'T 

iTTirr ft ?ft ifTii- f:t f^r^fr ft 1 

q-'r? sqrwt q?: -Tftf qq? | rfr q^? qrq ??q qrr ftr 
ft I qHT. qrq ftF? :?qfrr ^q w-m 's-Tfq ?ft7 
q^isq qrq ft’rq ?qq:r ^q qq'q ?;!q-q'rq ~?qifft 1 
qf? q^ ftV ft'tft'f ftr ^qf ft qfc^ qTiqrr 
ft-qft n't rr'-p q^qq qr qftrq vni 1 wq ftq ?■ 
fttft §1 qtftq, iTifq, q>. qq qqrq 

ftr qf^ijif qq ft qrqqr- ftrqr 1 <r?_ 

qfe ft> qrqqrq W7 qfr ft> qq^ft'r ft 1 qq <Rq 
qft qrqft ^ fqq q>5xq qqqrq ft fq^q qfe qirq 

q:’:qt fttftt I 

'qrq ^q qq" qrr qr% qqqr qR -^qrt qr' 


qftqr qq qi q^q q qftTrii 

|q qiq qq % ^ qj ft qf qf^qqrftq qRqr 
^q qqr ft 1 qfq qrq w f'q? qft ger qqrft ft 1 
nr ?,K qqq qrqr?; ftf qftqi^ | 1 q§ qqf ftft qr^qq 
ft •qq qrq | 1 ^q % |q fttft ft'r qcqqr ftqi? 
qqft I ^qfqft qrq ^q qr srq qq ?qrq q?'tft, 
qq qq qf^sqqiftq fq^q qr sqqqr qfeq ft ^ 
Fqqrg ! ftqr fqqq ftt qqq qrqqq vf^fr 1 1 
fqq qqr'?: qqqrq fT qqq ?rqft 

qqft qqq ft qrq^q qfg^q ft, '^qft q qftt ftq q 
qq"l "^rq ftiftr ft 1 fqq qftq trq q> 'j'^fr rrqft qqqq 
qqfg; qfq ft qrqT Fft qqft ^qq qR^q q^qf 1 1 
qqfq qft ^qq p-R-rq ft f^qq 11 ij»>fr ft qrqr qq 
ft qqft fFiftr ’jqfq % qR'f ftf? qqq?: qijqft 
’■Fftt t ^rft< fqq rrq Fi^rr qftq qqqrqq F«Tqrqq 
qqrqr FFqft ? t iqFqnr ?TTrq^q q> qrnfl- ft 
f^qq ft ftk FF qrq q^q qrqr Fr ftq qqq?: srqft 
fqrqf qr^q ftq qqq qqrqr f^ft ft ^qqr q^qtq 



=1^ I ^ ?TtTI^ TrT 

?Tc5T ?T»T^ r I I ^ ^Tf ^n^TfT ! 

?r??T eft ^'t ^=:rT ?TTri?T fr^ i 

g sfq^ ?Trq^> 3r? qr§=^r^iir ?Tt ^rpeg^rir? 5r^ 
§1 5 PT?Tr ^TTT f?r^ 5 r^r i ^ rsrsrrg ! 

^7 •' 5 tTT I ?77?: >r^7 ^7 ?r m'^ 

¥t ■g^r w>x ??r Tgr | i » 7 iTa 7 f 
n^JiT tsr I ^r? ^ m ^7 ?t <7 ?7 

nr^qr a7 '*rTn ^wifr ?{\^ 

g; ? ^ ^T ^iri>T ?rr ^ ?7 sti’-cT 57 irr i 
^T^cir 5iftr Sr^rr ft i ^•’t 

?i7f;T 15t7 ih\ f^JiTt % Tt^r ^f7 | i ^f7 
^7 ?Tq7 srsn^T ¥^7 g;»sifT % f'TiT ^rPr^r 
^ r¥^t7 <!?: H 5=r¥r Ir^r ?r7^ ¥?7 ^rf 5rf¥ ?fw7 
¥ =?¥r ^iT 1 

n^, ?r!i'4¥ ^r'■'^gT sTtfcT •ff7 n;-? 5r^i7 ¥T 

I 3r7 i^tT % JUJt Jt 11 f 

5¥?7 ■sr¥ ?zTrJi at ?rfi f5?fw 

gr^tT ^Tifttr m srrtr’rr i ft^ ^rfiTT ^tT^rr ?Tr7 ^ 
^ fi sirir^Tr i ^ firjrrg ! ^ ?r? ^7 ?rF-¥?r 

¥5: I <TT^| % ^TT’IT ^T'T^ ^^^7 

f7¥ ?i7t f ?i7t ?t 7^ ^r?T^F?i7‘ tr 


jr^fr |?rr 11 F^rsri^iff ! ff ?rf^>Ti¥ 

?«i 7 Ti 7 2 Tf ¥ ¥»T^ # 5 ¥r t ^fr f, Hff a 7 
fiT^7 it f7JTr i w^rF^rtr sr^ ?rrvT¥m 

%x ¥ fT 7 , ^?t 7 VT 7 '?Ti¥ ^rfir?sf' ir^ ¥f 7 i 

7 ?r?cT 71 ^«F¥t 5 rr¥ t ^7 tr^t §7 |r 

^¥7F¥ 3r75 3Tr^ ^ €r §7 ?r%»T7, fsr^r^ m-. 

^ 3 : ?7 Trtqirr ?t7^ ^i? ¥ 5 ^ ft 7¥ 5T!¥ % 
?Tr5T7:r’7 5TTi)77 ?r7T 5^?T7 :t fst^i % Fftit 

g7 5nTT;tiT I ?FTf^CT #5 ^tT^I¥ ¥77FI7 ^7? ?r»IT 

TTT 57 FIT 5^1 T 7F^ T|i I 7 f5r?r[g ! Ftt^ 

77 ¥73r 7 g; vrcfr r^r |, 7f F¥«7r 

11 ^W 77f serF^a q7fT 7 ¥^15 ^ft ft ct7 77T 
fTJT^T ^ 75 T, 5 ^ ?r 7 rF? ??r 77 q7?r 77 tf', 
?T%7 ’ TT^tFt TT^ 1 7 ^ •>T77r7 TTfSr t FtF 7f7 g 
t 7t g^7 7?5it ^q- f777 1 i?? gt 

qr?r kf. ?Fr^gr7 7 ^rr^r t, ^7 11 sf? 5 

?jq7 !tn777 •ggr ^rsitf ^7 g'^7 

57 % ?’7ir IK vfig 5Tm7 777F7F sgrqTr: 7^5 ft ^'7 
?7^7 ft 77:77 I, qF^fevg gfi t g; 7g vrgwrg % 
7^(7 7T Fg^^g 7 :^ ^ 77 ^TT Fg^ft ^ sfi'fgi t 
7f srfvfqiH TFT c^T^TFT 5 ?tF 775 ig ?Tim^i¥ 
f7 TffF’iT ?t7K ^J^ft^r 5ffg ?r75^ ^ ^rurnT r 


“ '‘?rq7 7117 7^ «t^t?rf 7:¥7 Ftf 7it77:t 5rf?r ^k qqg: 7:^,7 % |*Tt 11 n 

¥7 ?f?^7 ^7 77T mTTt^r Tft ¥T5T m77:T ¥17 ^77:¥r ¥r| at 7#a % ¥7r¥ sriTTl 

in7^ ¥77 7:17 7 ¥7:¥ar 71'^a ¥■?:% 7f7 i" ^ r- ^ 

¥7i¥r FqaTFiaf? 
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1 R feoRT 

( ?arT*ft ?TTT 5 Ti? 3 ft ) 

jftcTT mm % ?Tf?Tt’ 55ftfr Jf iTcg 5ft ftng 5^^ ^ftrfejft % 

r? 5 fif 71 % % f?nT 5 ft ^rrqjT w^^rrq »rrr |, | |:g ft ^ f?| TtiTf^r ?)irvK^ ft i 

|-icr*nfrf^, ?T^rvT^^, ?Tf??rr, ^itf^, ?rr^^, ?TT^rft qft jtbj^t %^ft ft «ft, ?ft TT*T??r ^ 
^'TTfl-^T, 5ft^, f7ft ?TTf»T!ft?f| I sr^TMcf ^r ?rft t sftf ff % sffffflJT f?^ft ft ftt ^ETrSTTq; i^X 

?r5^r^ ft ^r?fr ^ftfrr i ?rqfft g?T|, ?ft^ ^ft ft i q^irg fttftt ft ^ 

qr^?T,. f^?rr, ffe, ^rf^cr, uq, sq^liT trqr T^r i nif^fifr ftt 

?r?% qrq ft fftq ^ftqr i ??! ^q q^?ft ^ qfti 

fqjftt ftt qgTg^q % 5 frqq spft ft, ;3qft ftt ^qft q:| i q *nq ftr^rft qft ^ftt, jt ^rf^rql ft^rft 
g'q ftT 'TiiT srrftft i ?q(ftr ^ < 

giT% ?rqg^ qrqf^<11 ff w<^ sftqq ft, ftft qq^r^^r ^ fqr ft fqqqrrft? q?r wq^ sftq^r ftt 
^fgft gftt qft qf^nftt | 1 qr^t ?rqft ?Trqqft qftqft gftt qq ?TrqTfq?T fwr, fsrJrqq qftq qft^r % 

5rTft qrft, ?rqft qw % qiq qfqqisrqr ?ftq 3 ;qq % ^ftiq; ft ?Tmr 1 1 qqq^ft qft qriqt qmqr, 

qqrfqqf qqrft qift, ft^fr ft, q^r ftft qr?rw'S'q ^\ qrqi| ftlrq tqqqtq ^rfqqftt % fqrftt qqft % qrq^q 
fqftqirqfq ft ftt ?rqft qiqqft q?r qr ftt qrqq ^rq’q % ^qq ^x q^'qia^ sftqq qq 

qqft 5ftqq % qiq ft qrqft qft ftq qrq ftt qf qftq qrq % qyq q^f qi2% i fsrq fqiftt 
?=5sr q|f ftft I fftqq:rq?q q;|ft | fq? "^qrrqft qrq qng q^Tcqr qft qgfq gftt, fqq ft fqqft fty 
ftft qTTsrqRT qr^T fqj qqq^q 3 ft % sftqq ft qftf ji^ 33\;c i^rff ft qyqtqrq qyqft fq ?ri^iq 
qft qfe fq^rf ft aft ft qq% 'qq^ qftg;' i ftft qftq^r q;-^- q,g- ^ i irqr ftq % ^rqiq q§ qq% i 

ft fq:qftl |t qjqrft ?rrfty f ftt ftft ^rrq ft ?frqr f^g-.fqrq q qq^r ^ftt, iq% qwft mn 
qqqV |fe % qriqtq qqqgq ^ fqq^ ?iqqV ti^t qqg fqqqyrftq ft fq> qftqq ^ q?t qqr 
qrqiq qq ft ?Trqr 1 q|t qqr fqr ft r^l qiqq. fqq ^ ^ft sft 

Fqyqi, ftVqjqi ?ftq qq^ft q:^ :nq( 1 qqq^q ftft ft jt^t | < ft ftt qqq^r qyq fttq gq% gqft qpr 

q| qrfqqf qq! qqfg q?iitft q?ftt ^ftq q fqrqr 1 sjj, 

ftqft “qqrqyq” gqq;q q^ w:q q;|ft—"fq^rrq f^ ^t-ql 5# ?ftq qfqqq ft 

fttq,qft|fe qiqr qft^q, gqt gqif qraft qq fjf^rftt ft qiq qrafqrq q;qft |q ^qft gisr qqr % 

fqqqrq q|f qtqqr, qraft ft’s! qiqqr ti qq fgj ?fTq qrgqj fqqq ft qi^ f^ ft qyqft t ?” 
ftftqr qq qiftqr 1” ft qf^q fqqqqftq q?r qqr ^ 3 rqq 

qqqiq fti ft qi^ ft ?qft“ qqq ftqftr ft qffq it^T '4T—'f^ i’ qftfqq^T qrft ft q^ qfwftl 

qifq ft Fqqyq ft q^q ft 1 ft!^ 5;| fqrqft ^q ft ^iqq ft q fq^rq ft qrq 5 rrq qqf qq x^ ftl 1 

qqqr, qrr< fq:qft ¥q ft ??,qqT i t^q? qg fti m- fqqqqftq ft ft?qr qqft qrq qfqqftt qTqrFqqr qft qqi 

qrq qjfft ft—q^rqg qftqrq q;i qqqyq ! qq? q^ ft q^q ftt^t gqqq? qfr ftt 1 i:fftft g?jr—“q§ 



I ?" f^JTr—"?rrT% 

frrir ^ r t ift i” "fft w 

sjrq ^i’Ef ^ I ? ’’ fw—"fi” 

St? ftRT ?r ??T f^err? ^ #t?ff ^5?%^ 

^ r?(T 3t g| r^gifT xf JTiTi I ^ 

sTt^r—'■5’*?; 'T 3 T ?Tff nr nrq fnsH 11 
IT vTT^n qr> 5 r>Ti% qrr ^in ni'T% 
nf? qr?: nqrnr 1 nrqqrt fntifr nrnr nrf^n 
^nV nini % nn ^ nin^nqraT ^'tnV i t 

qfn, nT^rifr ?rrn^rfTnf ?r>T n% qr^n 
nnnrfrnf # qqr nnr ni^r ttct q?r f^i t|t i 
nifqj nn nrq % qf^fn^ ■nin 1 ” 3t% qrqt 

^rn % n^qr qqrt fg[%q:Tn ?5 ^rn nni n 
qi% crT nntn qnnn^ n?r Tfr nr 1 nn ^ 

ntsf ns—‘'^nrjfl- n?r?Tn ! qnr nrn nnlcr 
I ?” fn^T f 3 1” fnnqrtn-n % nrn^'rf 
?frT n^rn mnr nr^^n fqrnr 1 n'nn ^rfn 
% nis g% 115rn ?nK ^|<V n-n |t, nn n? 

^x nfqrn n% % Knn nn^ % ^rrt nrn 
rnr 55% «r I 

qf^nn qrt sftnr, nr^n q?t nnmT, 
tuT rr %crnr qrr nnrT fqrnr, srnn nf^Fs ni'^n 
qrV qT^^ nf^rnqnT FngF q?> n^nq? q^ 

vvqtqrT %—“nt ! nf ^ 

^nW^fFqnr n?it ?” 

nrn nFK % nin Ft n q^n^n |, n 

fnqspinfq 1 ^x% ^n^Pt qnrFnnnn fqFn % nrn nV 
inn nn-nn ft gsnr 11 qn^n n| fqr ncf 
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